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MARKETING  GOODS  IN  FRANCE. 

{From  United  Statet  Consul-General  Oowdy,  Paris,  France.) 
COUNTRIES  MARKETING   GOODS. 

It  may  be  said  that  every  country  markets  goods  in  the  city  of 
Paris,  which  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  principal  centers  of  the 
world  for  ^^  shopping." 

The  following  figures  will  show  approximately  the  extent  of  the 
trade  of  other  nations  with  France: 

Value  of  imports  from  the  leading  countries  into  Prance  in  190S, 


Countries. 


reat  Britain 
ilted  states 
prmany  ..:. 

'^Igium 

•isBia 

rgentina  ... 

,»ain 

aly 


Value. 


90,000 
90,000 
90,000 
90.000 
90,000 
90,000 
90,000 
90,000 


Countries. 


Switzerland 

Turkey 

i  Brazil 

Austrla-Hungarj' . 
Other  countries  . . 


Total. 


Value. 


t21,600,000 
19,000,000 
18,600,000 
16,000,000 

302,000,000 


897,000,000 


The  United  States  is  second  on  the  list  in  amount  of  imports  into 
France,  and  shows  an  increase  of  nearly  $10,000,000  over  1902. 

As  compared  with  1902,  there  was  a  great  increase  in  goods  received 
from  Russia,  Germany,  and  Argentina  in  1903.  There  was  a  slight 
falling  oflf  in  both  the  imports  from  and  exports  to  Great  Britain. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  Turkey,  Austria,  and  Italy.  There  were 
slight  increases  in  the  trade  of  France  with  Switzerland  and  Brazil. 
Russia  had  the  greatest  increase,  the  imports  therefrom  into  France 
in  1903  being  $16,.500,000  more  than  in  1902,  while  the  exports  from 
France  to  Russia  were  $380,000  less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  principal  products  imported  into  France  from  the  several  coun- 
tries were  as  follows  in  1903:  Russia,  linseed,  grain,  oil,  and  wool; 
Great  Britain,  coal,  linen  goods,  and  machinery;  Germany,  coal, 
machinery,  and  small  manufactured  goods;  Belgium,  coal,  linen,  and 
marble;  Switzerland,  woven  goods,  clocks,  and  food  products;  Italy, 
silks  and  food  products;  Spain,  wines  and  minerals;  Austria,  woods. 

Note  by  Bureau  op  Statistics. — On  May  19,  1904,  a  circular  was  mailed  to  the 
consulfl  of  the  United  States  wherein  they  were  instructed  to  report,  for  their  respec- 
tive districts,  (1)  the  countries  marketing  goods  therein,  (2)  how  trade  is  conducted, 
(3)  credits,  and  (4)  mercantile  agencies  and  commercial  ratings.  The  replies  to  this 
circular  will  be  published,  as  received,  in  the  Daily  Consular  Reports,  and  when  com- 
pleted in  this  form  will  be  issued  as  a  volume  of  Special  (Consular  Reports. 
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manufactared;  Turkey,  rough  silk  and  skins;  United  States,  cotton, 
oil,  tobacco,  copper,  machinery,  tools,  food  products,  and  grain; 
Brazil,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  rubber;  Argentina,  wool  and  grain. 

The  French  colony  of  Algeria  does  not  seem  to  increase  its  trade 
with  the  mother  country,  a  falling  off  in  exports  from  France  to 
Algeria  and  a  slight  decrease  in  the  imp'orts  therefrom  being  notice- 
able in  1903.  France  sends  to  Algeria  food  products,  cotton,  clothing, 
and  perfumery,  and  receives  therefrom  cattle,  wool,  grain,  and  wine. 

CREDITS. 

The  general  terms  of  credit  are  three  months  on  sight  when  a  firm 
is  well  known.  Drafts  at  thirty  days  on  sight  are  drawn  on  individ- 
uals and  firms  unknown  to  the  sellers,  information  of  course  being 
secured  as  to  the  standing  of  the  buyer.  The  average  French  dealer 
expects  at  least  thirty  days'  credit  after  receipt  of  goods — many  obtain 
a  much  longer  period — and  are  averse  to  the  system  of  payment  against 
bill  of  lading.  American  firms  would  no  doubt  facilitate  business  by 
allowing  a  larger  margin  of  credit,  such  as  is  given  at  home,  of  course 
verifying  the  standing  of  the  purchasers. 

All  the  large  banking  houses  do  a  certain  credit  business,  and  money 
is  lent  on  a  very  close  percentage,  in  some  cases  as  low  as  2  to  3  per 
cent.  Such  banking  business  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Soci^t^ 
G^n^rale,  Comptoir  d'Escompte,  Credit  Lyonnais,  Credit  du  Nord, 
Soci^t^  Industrielle,  Soci^t^  de  Banque,  Banque  de  Paris  et  Pays-Bas, 
and  the  Banque  de  France.  There  are  several  other  large  banking  con- 
cerns, such  as  those  of  Messrs.  Hottinger  Brothers,  Perier  &  Cie.,  and 
Rothschild  Brothers,  giving  credit,  but  the  business  is  confined  to 
specified  channels.  The  famous  Credit  Foncier  gives  credit  mainly  on 
real-estate  securities. 

MERCANTILE  RATINGS. 

Many  of  the  large  banking  concerns  (to  say  nothing  of  the  hundreds 
of  small  ones)  will  secure  information  for  clients  as  to  the  standing 
and  financial  responsibility  of  both  individuals  and  firms,  and  there 
are  several  agencies  in  Paris  making  a  specialty  of  such  investigations. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  S^curit^  de  Commerce,  and  Messrs. 
Dun  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 

John  K.  Gowdy,  Consul- General, 

Paris,  France,  July  11^  1901^. 


BORDEAUX. 

{From  United  States  Comul  Tourgie,  Bordeaux,  France.) 

The  principal  countries  marketing  goods  in  Bordeaux  are  the  United 
States,  Brazil,  England,  Russia,  Austria,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  Italy,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 
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The  busineas  is  conducted  almost  wholly  through  agencies.  Very 
little  is  done  direct.  The  terms  of  credit  vary  a  great  deal.  A  mer- 
chant who  buys  direct  from  a  foreign  firm  must  pay  90  or  95  per  cent 
on  bill  of  lading;  he  then  sells  at  thirty  days  and  2  per  cent  discount 
or  sixty  days  and  1  per  cent  discount,  or  ninety  days  net.  No  bank 
accepts  a  draft  at  more  than  ninety  days'  sight. 

The  principal  credit  agencies  are  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  Comptoir 
National  d'Escompte,  Society  G^n^ral,  Society  Bordelaise,  Banque  de 
Bordeaux,  and  Samazeiulh  &  Piganeau,  bankers.  For  many  reasons 
the  reports  of  these  agencies  are  not  always  to  be  relied  on.  There 
are  several  private  firms  that  make  a  specialty  of  furnishing  reports 
upon  the  financial  standing  of  firms  and  individuals,  but  their  reports 
are  of  even  less  value  than  those  of  the  agencies  named  above. 

Albion  W.  TourgI^e,  ConmL 

Bordeaux,  France,  July  27,  190]^. 


CALAIS. 

{From  United  States  Consul  Milner,  Calais,  France.) 

The  countries  marketing  goods  in  this  consular  district  are  Norway, 
Sweden,  Russia,  England,  the  United  States,  Italy,  Spain,  Switzer- 
land, and  Argentina.  Their  business  is  conducted  chiefly  by  local 
agents  and  by  mail.  Traveling  salesmen  come  from  Sweden  and 
Norway  for  the  sale  of  lumber. 

Terms  of  credit  vary  with  each  kind  of  trade.  The  term  of  credit 
for  lumber  is  three  months  on  receipt  of  bill  of  lading  or  cash  with  pro- 
portionate discount;  for  corn  and  grain  it  is  sixty  days,  on  acceptation 
of  draft  by  banker  against  bill  of  lading,  or  cash  with  discount. 

There  are  credit  agencies  in  Paris,  but  none  in  this  district.  Banks 
and  huissiers — the  latter  being  persons  charged  with  functions  similar 
to  sheriflTs  in  the  United  States — ^give  information  on  the  financial  stand- 
ing of  individuals  and  firms. 

J.  B.  MiLNER,  Consul. 

Calais,  France,  Juli/  7,  190^. 


GRENOBLE. 

{Prom  United  States  Vice  and  Deputy  Consul  MurUm,  Qrenoble,  France.) 

countries  marketing  goods. 

No  foreign  countries  market  goods  direct  in  Grenoble  in  any 
appreciable  quantities  or  in  a  general  way,  and  the  few  articles  of 
foreign  produce  that  find  their  way  here  usually  come  through  Paris 
or  seaport  importing  firms.     There  should  be  scope,  however,  for 
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American  enterprise  in  this  district,  especially  in  the  electrical  and 
engineering  industries,  as  vast  improvements  are  in  progress  in  the 
town  and  surroundings,  since  the  French  people  have  become  alive  to 
the  value  of  "  white  coal,"  or,  in  other  words,  the  vast  water  power 
that  abounds  in  these  parts.  There  are  possibilities  also  for  compe- 
tition in  various  other  branches  of  trade,  although,  perhaps,  not  to 
any  great  extent,  as  Grenoble  only  counts  a  population  at  present  of 
some  65,000  inhabitants. 

HOW  TRADE  IS  CONDUCTED. 

What  business  is  done  is  usually  by  salesmen  or  by  mail.  There  are 
no  established  depots  or  stores  of  foreign  firms  in  this  place  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

CREDITS  AND  MERCANTILE  RATINGS. 

The  general  terms  of  credit  prevailing  here  are  cash  at  thirty  days, 
discount  2  and  3  per  cent,  or  ninety  days'  draft,  net. 

The  credit  agencies  having  branch  establishments  and  doing  busi- 
ness in  Grenoble  are  Le  Banque  de  Finance,  Le  Credit  Lyonnais,  La 
Soci6t6  G^n^rale,  Le  Credit  Foncier,  and  one  or  two  private  banks, 
purely  local.  These  agencies,  as  a  rule,  furnish  information  as  to  the 
financial  standing  of  individuals,  companies,  and  firms. 

T.  W.  MuRTON,  Vice  and  Deputy  Consul. 

Grenoble,  France,  July  30^  190^, 


HAVRE. 

{Prom  United  States  Coruul  Tliockara,  Havre,  France.) 
COUNTRIES  MARKETING  GOODS. 

Havre  being  one  of  the  great  commercial  ports  of  Europe,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  gateways  to  the  Continent,  merchandise  is 
received  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  bulk  of  the  goods  imported 
is  for  consumption  in  France,  the  remainder  being  for  distribution  in 
the  contiguous  continental  countries  and  in  Great  Britain. 

To  indicate  the  foreign  countries  which  market  their  products  in 
Havre  I  give  herewith  a  list  of  the  principal  classes  of  merchandise 
imported  during  the  year  1903,  together  with  the  names  of  the  coun- 
tries from  which  the  goods  were  imported: 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  INTO  HAVRE  AND  WHENCE  IMPORTED. 

AniTnal  food  products. — Great  Britain,  Germany,  the  United  States, 

Belgium,  Chile,  Canada,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Argentina. 

Hides  and  skins. — Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
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many,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Italy,  Egypt, 
British  and  Dutch  East  India,  China,  Siam,  Japan,  Australia,  the 
United  States,  South  American  republics.  West  Indies,  French 
colonies. 

Baw  wool. — Russia,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Belgium,  Portugal, 
Morocco,  Australia,  the  United  States,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
Argentina,  Ecuador,  Chile,  Algeria. 

Horsehair  and  hristles. — Great  Britain,  Germany,  Mexico,  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  Argentina,  Peru,  Chile,  the  United  States,  Turkey,  China, 
Belgium,  British  East  India. 

Crude  feai^hers. — Great  Britain,  British  India,  China,  Japan,  the 
United  States,  Uruguay,  Argentina,  Chile,  Denmark. 

Raw  ^^.—Switzerland,  Italy,  the  United  States,  China,  Great 
Britain,  British  India,  Indo-China. 

Animal  fats  and  other  products^  lard^  tallow,  wax,  etc. — Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  China,  the  United  States,  Madagascar, 
the  Netherlands,  Indo-China,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  British  India, 
Japan,  South  American  republics.  West  Indies,  Sweden,  Turkey. 

Cheese. — The  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Great  Britain, 
Italy. 

Fish,  and  products  of  same. —Q^r^^X  Britain,  Spain,  British  India, 
Canada,  the  United  States,  Norway,  Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  Japan, 
Indo-China,  Italy,  Venezuela. 

Animal  substances  used  fat*  medicine.— An^tv^Xm^  the  United  States, 
British  India. 

iXephant  tusks, ivory,  shells,  etc.,  used  for  maiiufactaring  purposes. — 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  French  possessions  in  Africa,  French  posses- 
sions in  India,  Germany,  British  and  Dutch  East  India,  Australia, 
South  American  republics,  Haiti,  Madagascar,  Guadeloupe,  Great 
Britain,  the  Netherlands,  Egypt,  Japan,  New  Caledonia,  Siam,  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico. 

Cereals  and  products  from  same. — Russia,  Australia,  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  Algeria,  Roumania,  Turkey, 
Argentina,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Brit- 
ish India,  Brazil,  Reunion,  Indo-China,  New  Caledonia,  Dutch  East 
India,  Japan,  Spain,  Egypt. 

Fruits  and  seeds  for  edible  purposes  and  for  making  oil. — Spain, 
Portugal,  the  United  States,  Turkey,  French,  Dutch,  and  British  East 
India,  Senegal,  Roumania,  Russia,  Egypt,  Haiti,  Argentina,  Canada, 
Germany,  Venezuela,  Oceania,  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

Sugar. — Mayotte,  Reunion,  Indo-China,  Martinique,  Guadeloupe, 
Madagascar,  Germany. 

Coffee. — Great  Britain,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Turke}^, 
Egypt,  British  and  Dutch  East  India,  the  United  States,  Mexico,  the 
South  American  republics,  Dominican  Republic  and  other  West  Indian 
republics,  West  Coast  of  Africa,  New  Caledonia,  Guadeloupe. 
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Cocoa. — Great  Britain,  Portugal,  the  United  States,  South  American 
republics,  Haiti,  Dominican  Republic,  St.  Thomas,  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  Madagascar,  Martinique. 

Pepper  and  pimento. — Great  Britain,  British  India,  Indo-China, 
Germany,  Spain,  Venezuela,  Dominican  Republic. 

Tea. — Great  Britain,  Germany,  British  India,  China,  Indo-China. 

Tohacco  in  all  forma. — Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Spain, 
Austria,  Greece,  Turkey,  the  United  States,  Colombia,  Haiti. 

Vegetable  oils  and  gums. — Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Algeria,  Tunis, 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  China,  Germany,  British  and  Dutch  East  India, 
Indo-China,  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  States,  Japan, 
Madagascar,  Belgium,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Australia,  Poitugal,  New  Cale- 
donia, Japan,  Mexico,  South  American  republics,  Haiti. 

Wood.—Th^  United  States,  New  Caledonia,  Germany,  Russia,  Nor- 
way, Roumania,  Sweden,  Madagascar,  Canada.  Portugal,  Japan, 
Switzerland,  South  American  republics,  Belgium,  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  Indo-China,  the  Netherlands,  Siam,  Egypt. 

Raw  cotton. — Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Turkey,  Egypt, 
British  India,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Peru,  Chile,  Haiti. 

Other  fibers  {fia^^  hemp.,  etc.). — Germany,  Great  Britain,  the  Nether- 
lands, Belgium,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  China,  British  India,  Japan, 
East  Coast  of  Africa,  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Chile,  Nossi-B^, 
Madagascar,  Algeria,  Egypt,  Colombia,  Ecuador. 

Wood  and  hark  for  tanning  purposes. — The  Netherlands,  Egypt, 
China,  West  Coast  of  Africa,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, Dutch  East  India,  Australia,  Argentina,  Algeria,  Greece,  Tur- 
key, Colombia,  Venezuela,  Peru,  Haiti,  Dominican  Republic,  Spain, 
Chile. 

Oil  cake. — Portugal,  Spain,  British  India,  the  United  States,  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  Argentina,  Canada. 

Matei*ials  for  paper  making. — Germany,  Belgium,  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  Brazil,  Argentina,  New  Caledonia,  Portugal,  the  Netherlands, 
Spain,  Turkey,  Canada,  Sweden,  Norway. 

Wines. — Great  Britain,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Portugal,  Spain, 
Italy,  Turkey,  Greece,  Algeria,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  States, 
Belgium. 

Distilled  liquors. — Spain,  Algeria,  Germany,  Reunion,  Martinique, 
Guadeloupe,  Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands. 

Building  materials  {stone^  hrick^  etc.). — Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Portugal. 

Coal  and  coke. — Great  Britain,  Germany,  Turkey,  Belgium. 

Heavy  oils. — Russia,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Belgium. 

Iron  ore. — Belgium,  Spain,  Chile. 

Manufactured  iron. — Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  Belgium,  Germany,  the  Netherlands. 
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Steel. — Germany,  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States. 

Chemical  products, — Germany,  the  United  States,  the  Netherlands, 
Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Argentina,  Ecuador,  Chile,  Switzerland, 
Uruguay,  Brazil,  Spain. 

Pottery  and  glassware. — Great  Britain,  Germany,  Belgium,  Japan, 
British  India,  China,  the  United  States. 

Paper. — Germany,  Belgium,  Spain,  the  United  States,  Switzerland. 

Leather  and  leather  goods. — ^The  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Belgium,  China. 

Funiitxire  and  wooden  ware. — Germany,  the  United  States,  Japan, 
Holland,  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  British  India. 

Machinery. — The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Belgium, 
Sweden. 

HOW   TRADE  IS  CONDUCTED. 

The  methods  employed  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  goods 
handled.  In  such  lines  as  coflFee,  cocoa,  cotton,  dyestuflfs,  and  other 
similar  raw  materials,  the  merchants,  or  producers,  in  the  country  of 
production,  either  have  their  own  agents  in  Havre  or  do  their  business 
through  local  merchants. 

In  regard  to  manufactured  articles,  as  a  general  rule,  foreign  manu- 
facturers or  dealers  either  have  a  general  agent  in  Paris  or  in  one  or 
several  of  the  large  French  industrial  cities  or  centers,  who  in  turn 
has  subagents  or  representatives  in  the  provinces  to  canvass  the  local 
markets,  or  they  send  their  own  salesmen  to  France  to  visit  the  large 
and  small  towns  and  sell  direct  to  the  local  merchants  or  consumers. 
The  general  agent  sometimes  is  of  the  same  nationality  as  the  foreign 
merchant,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  he  is  a  Frenchman. 

Business  is  also  carried  on  by  correspondence  and  by  catalogues, 
bat  these  methods  at  the  best  may  be  considered  only  as  an  auxiliary 
means  of  securing  and  keeping  up  a  trade. 

The  foreign  salesmen  most  often  seen  in  this  consular  district  are 
Germans,  Englishmen,  Swiss,  and  Belgians.  They  almost  invariably 
speak  French  perfectly,  and  are  therefore  able  to  converse  with  the 
possible  buyer  in  his  own  language.  They  are  well  posted  as  to  the 
requirements  of  the  territor}'  which  they  have  to  cover;  they  are 
indefatigable  in  the  search  of  business;  they  know  what  they  have  to 
sell  and  how  to  present  it  in  the  most  favorable  light.  They  are 
"hustlers,"  but  are  familiar  enough  with  the  French  character  to  wait 
with  patience  for  the  proper  moment  to  clinch  their  sales.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  probably  no  better  commercial  traveler  in  the 
world,  in  his  own  country,  than  the  American,  but  the  salesman  from 
the  United  States  met  with  abroad  can  rarely  speak  any  language  but 
his  own,  and  has  to  depend  upon  an  interpreter  to  carry  on  a  conver- 
sation with  his  client.     He  is  well  equipped  with  excellent  photographs 
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or  cuts,  with  catalogues  too  often  printed  in  English,  with  samples  of 
his  wares,  but  he  is  generally  at  sea  when  asked  to  quote  prices  in 
French  currency,  and  quantities  and  weights  in  the  metric  measure. 
Therefore,  when  he  has  to  compete  with  well-trained  native  salesmen, 
or  ¥nth  foreign  salesmen  who  are  almost  as  efficient,  he  is  working 
under  a  great  disadvantage. 

CREDITS. 

In  France,  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  long  credits  are  the  nile  rather 
than  the  exception.  Cotton,  coflFee,  and  other  colonial  products  are 
usually  sold  on  sight  drafts  at  sixty  days,  sometimes  on  drafts  payable 
ninety  days  after  shipment.  If  the  importer  wishes  to  take  delivery 
of  the  goods  upon  their  arrival  he  can  do  so  by  paying  the  face  of  the 
draft  less  the  interest  for  the  time  the  draft  has  still  to  run.  In  Havre 
drafts  are  usually  drawn  through  the  local  banks  or  through  a  London 
bank. 

In  some  cases  shippers  of  colonial  products  have  open  accounts  with 
the  local  merchants,  drawing  against  the  shipment  of  goods,  the  local 
merchant  repaying  himself  for  his  commission,  interest,  and  expenses 
out  of  the  proceeds  when  the  goods  are  sold,  but  this  method  is  fast 
passing  out  of  practice. 

In  ordinary  business  transactions  in  France  the  general  terms  are  2 
per  cent  discount  for  cash  in  thirty  days,  1  per  cent  discount  for  cash 
in  sixty  days,  and  net  at  ninety  days. 

Accounts  are  usually  collected  by  drafts.  If  the  seller  wishes  to 
discount  his  drafts,  if  his  credit  is  good,  the  usual  rate  is  that  of  the 
Bank  of  France,  which  seldom  exceeds  3  per  cent  per  annum,  plus  a 
commission  of  20  centimes  (3.86  cents)  per  100  francs  ($19.30)  for 
thirty  and  sixty  day  drafts  and  25  centimes  (4.82i  cents)  per  100 
francs  ($19.30)  for  ninety-day  drafts. 

MERCANTILE  RATING. 

Information  regarding  the  financial  standing  of  individuals,  com- 
panies, and  firms  is  obtained  through  numerous  credit  agencies,  whose 
principal  offices  are  generally  located  in  Paris.  The  more  important 
ones,  however,  have  subagencies  in  most  of  the  larger  provincial  cities. 
Merchants  also  use  their  banks  for  finding  out  the  financial  credit  of 
their  customers. 

Among  the  most  reliable  commercial  agencies  in  France  (all  in 
VsjAb)  may  be  mentioned  the  following,  in  which  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  names  of  two  of  the  large  American  agencies  appear: 

R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  29  Boulevard  Poissonni^re;  Agence  Probitas,  3 

Rue  d'Hauteville;    the  Bradstreet  Company,    20  Boulevard  Mont- 

martre;  Le  Credit  Commercial,  23  Rue  Richer;  Agence  G^n^rale  de 

Renseignements,  1  Rue  Montesquieu;   L'Information,  15  Rue  de  la 
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Grange  Bateliere;  Comptoir  Commerciale,  25  Boulevard  Poissonniere; 
Prudence  Commerciale,  57  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg;  Le  Recours  de 
Commerce,  46  Rue  Richer;  Soci^t^  de  Renseignements  Commerciaux, 
12  Faubourg  Poissonniere;  L'Union  Commerciale,  104  Rue  de  Riche- 
lieu; Wys  Muller  &  Co.,  51  Rue  Etienne  Marcel. 

A.  M.  Thackara,  Consul. 
Havre,  France,  July  20,  IQOIf,. 


LA  ROCHELLE. 

{From  United  States  Consul  Jackson,  La  Rochelle,  France.) 

COUNTRIES   MARKETING   GOODS. 

The  foreign  countries  which  market  goods  in  this  district  and  the 
principal  articles  which  enter  into  the  trade  are  as  follows:  England, 
coals,  woolen  tissues,  biscuits,  bacon,  cutlery,  horse  rakes,  and  heat- 
ers for  hard  coal;  Germany,  toys  and  notions,  post  cards,  fancy  goods 
in  porcelain  and  earthenware,  and  occasionally  coal;  Belgium,  ferti- 
lizers and  superphosphates;  Holland,  cheese;  Norway  and  Russia,  lum- 
ber for  cGnstruction;  Austria-Hungary,  oak  for  brandy  casks;  Spain, 
fresh  fruits,  grapes,  oranges,  pomegranates,  and  raisins;  India,  jute 
and  bones;  Argentina,  hides;  Haiti,  coffee;  the  United  States,  phos- 
phate rocks,  coal  (occasionally),  grain,  ham  and  other  pork  products, 
dried  fruits,  prunes,  apples,  apricots,  pears,  tinned  fruits,  salmon, 
tinned  meats,  agricultural  implements,  lubricating  oils,  and  crude 
petroleum. 

HOW  TRADE   IS  CONDUCTED.^ 

Business  is  conducted  by  securing  agencies  in  the  country,  having 
the  merchandise  sent  by  the  most  circuitous  routes,  and  handled  by 
too  many  middlemen,  each  of  whom  has  a  commission,  so  that  finally 
when  the  goods  are  sold  the  price  may  be  increased  to  two  or  three 
times  the  retail  price  in  the  United  States. 

CREDITS  AND  MERCANTILE   RATINGS. 

The  general  terms  of  credit  in  this  district  are:  For  purchasers, 
three  months'  credit,  or  75  per  cent  cash  and  balance  three  months; 
for  sellers  the  same,  but  verj^  often  cash  against  documents.  The 
credit  agencies  doing  business  here  are  the  banking  houses  known  as 
the  Soci^t6  G^n^rale  and  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  besides  several  private 
banks.  These  agencies  report  confidentially  the  financial  standing  of 
individuals,  companies,  and  firms. 

George  H.  Jackson,  Consul. 

La  Rochelle,  France,  July  ^0,  190^. 

«The  consul  eyidently  refers  to  the  manner  in  which  American  business  is  conducted  in  his  district. 
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LYON. 

(From  United  States  Consul  Covert,  Lyon,  France.) 
COUNTRIES  MARKETING  GOODS. 

Nearly  all  nations  sell  goods  in  this  consular  district  and  in  this  city. 

Large  quantities  of  raw  silk  are  received  annually  from  Italy,  China, 
Japan,  and  Syria. 

The  imports  from  Germany  consist  principally  of  chemicals,  toys, 
building  wood,  lithographs,  illustrated  postal  cards,  glass  pearls  used 
in  making  crowns  and  funeral  ornaments,  and  coal. 

The  imports  from  Italy  consist  of  raw  silk,  glass  pearls  used  in 
crowns  that  are  placed  on  tombstones,  straw  hats,  wine,  fruits,  oranges, 
goatskins,  and  a  small  quantity  of  marble  and  bronze  statuary. 

The  imports  from  Russia  consist  largely  of  grain  and  wood,  the 
latter  generally  pine. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  are  pitch  pine,  agricultural 
implements,  preserved  and  dried  fruits,  canned  fish  and  meats,  sewing 
machines,  typewriters,  cash  registers,  piping,  and  numerous  small 
articles  of  manufacture.  There  have  been  seasons  when  the  French 
people  depended  largely  upon  the  United  States  for  apples,  which  are 
very  much  liked  in  the  markets. 

The  imports  of  agricultural  products  depend  very  largely  upon  the 
crops.  In  a  good  season  France  can  almost  supply  the  demands  of  its 
people  for  all  farm  products  except  meats. 

HOW  TRADE  IS  CONDUCTED. 

The  business  of  foreign  countries  in  France  is  chiefly  conducted  by 
agencies  in  Lyon,  Paris,  or  Marseille.  Very  little  of  it  is  done  by 
traveling  salesmen.  Merchants  here  have  houses  in  other  countries 
or  have  agencies  there. 

CREDITS  AND  MERCANTILE  RATINGS. 

The  tei-ms  of  credit  vary,  but  three  months'  time  is  generally  given 
on  bills.     There  are  no^redit  agencies  in  this  city  or  consular  district. 

John  C.  Covert,  Consid. 
Lyon,  France,  Jidi/  19^  190^,. 


MARSEILLE. 

{From  United  States  ConstU-Oeneral  Skinner,  Marseille,  France.) 

COUNTRIES  MARKETING  GOODS. 

Practically  every  country  has  a  share  in  the  trade  of  Marseille. 
The  city  may  be  said  to  be  the  capital  of  the  French  colonial  empire, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  numerous  steamship  lines.     Taken  col- 
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lectively,  the  colonial  trade  is  the  most  valuable.  Next  in  importance 
come  the  importing  operations  carried  on  with  India  and  Africa  in 
certain  raw  products,  particularly  cereals  and  oilseeds.  There  is 
scarcely  anything  under  the  head  of  manufactured  goods  or  raw  prod- 
ucts of  which  Marseille  is  not  either  a  buyer  or  a  seller. 

HOW  TRADE  IS  CONDUCTED. 

This  city  may  be  said  to  be  thoroughly  cosmopolitan,  and  business 
methods  are  necessarily  cosmopolitan  also.  Probably  three-fourths 
of  the  entire  commercial  operations  take  place  in  the  bourse,  which  is 
open  for  this  purpose  in  the  morning  and  evening.  During  the  hours 
when  the  bourse  is  open  every  business  house  of  importance  has  its 
representatives  on  the  spot,  and,  by  means  of  brokers,  buyers  and  sellers 
are  brought  immediately  into  contact.  The  system  is  very  demo- 
cratic— much  more  so  than  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 
In  Fi-ance  the  bourse  is  the  creation  of  the  State,  organized  and  oper- 
ated for  the  benefit  and  use  of  all  persons  who  pay  their  business 
patent  or  tax.  This  tax  being  paid,  the  individual  enjoys  every  priv- 
ilege of  which  the  bourse  disposes,  including  that  of  voting  for  mem- 
bers of  a  select  committee  who  constitute  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
and  also  for  members  of  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  composed  of  business 
men  actually  engaged  in  trade.  There  is  therefore  no  such  thing  as 
the  buying  and  selling  of  seats  upon  the  board  of  trade,  and  no  such 
thing  as  a  private  corporation  practically  discharging  quasi-public 
functions.  The  French  organization  permits  of  buying  within  the 
bourse  and  of  regulating  by  a  jury  of  their  peers  practically  all  the 
disputes  liable  to  arise  in  business  transactions  between  business  men. 
The  chamber  of  commerce  legislates  for  the  business  community  and 
has  certain  rights  which  enable  the  business  community  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  the  ministry  for  commerce  at  Paris.  It  is  one  of  the 
wheels  in  the  highly  centralized  French  system  of  government. 

Small  retail  business  is  sought  by  means  of  traveling  salesmen,  as  in 
the  United  States,  bourse  transactions  being  generally  upon  a  large 
scale. 

Foreign  trade  is  usually  done  through  large  commission  houses. 
Oils,  seeds,  and  cereals,  for  which  a  heavy  demand  exists  normally,  are 
consigned  to  Marseille  houses,  and  sold  b}*^  them  upon  the  market. 
Warehousing  facilities  make  it  perfectly  feasible  to  operate  in  this 
manner.  American  wheat,  lard,  meat,  corn,  etc.,  are  sold  upon  the 
basis  of  American  inspection  certificates,  the  sale  being  closed  before 
the  goods  are  shipped.  As  a  rule  these  certificates  are  highly  regarded. 
The  system  is  ideal  in  theory,  the  only  possible  ground  of  complaint 
being  that  the  inspection  certificates  are  not  always  issued  with  suffi- 
cient care,  and  that  the  inspecting  powers  assume  only  a  moral 
responsibility. 
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Dealers  in  manufactured  goods  have  stocks  in  hand,  and  sell  out  of 
these  stocks  as  much  as  possible.  Strong  firms,  particularly  in  agri- 
cultural lines,  buy  outright,  the  foreign  exporter  knowing  nothing 
about  the  details  of  the  business.  Lumber  being  bulky,  the  lots  are 
sold  by  the  commission  houses  before  they  arrive.  Where  trade  is  to 
be  created  and  extended,  it  may  be  set  down  as  desirable  that  the 
exporting  firm  supply  a  stock  of  its  merchandise  to  its  Marseille  branch 
or  agency,  so  that  the  buyer  can  insjject  goods  before  delivery.  The 
most  striking  examples  of  American  business  successes  abroad  are  those 
of  certain  prominent  firms  which  export  to  their  own  branches,  and  reach 
out  for  the  ultimate  consumer  in  their  own  way,  adopting  American 
methods  with  very  little  diflFerences  except  as  to  language. 

CREDITS. 

The  rule  of  this  market  is  to  sell  goods  for  cash,  this  expression 
meaning  in  fact  cash  within  ten  days  from  delivery.  By  exception  to 
the  general  rule  oilseeds  are  sold  only  at  ninety  days,  with  a  discount 
of  1  per  cent  for  cash.  Wool  also  is  sold  at  ninety  days,  nominally, 
with  a  discount  of  1^  to  2i  per  cent,  the  tendency  being  to  accept  the 
discount. 

Bills  are  discounted  with  recourse  upon  the  indorser  and  also  '*  k 
forfait,"  that  is  to  say,  that  the  ^)aker  only  is  to  be  held  responsible. 
At  this  writing  French  banking  firms  have  an  unprecedented  amount 
of  money  at  their  disposal.  Good  commercial  paper  is  greatly  sought 
and  discounted  at  the  rate  of  li  per  cent  per  annum.  This,  of  course, 
is  extraordinary. 

MERCANTILE   RATING. 

French  business  firms  are  very  much  more  inclined  to  seek  for  com- 
mercial information  from  their  bankers  than  from  the  reporting 
agencies,  of  which  there  are  many.  The  banks  are  particularly  accom- 
modating, important  institutions  having  departments  which  devote 
themselves  to  this  work.  The  information  is  supplied  gratuitously  to 
clients.  Commercial  credit  reporting  is  not  so  systematized,  nor  any- 
thing like  as  reliable,  as  in  the  United  States.  Latterly  the  two  great 
American  agencies,  Bradstreet's  and  Dun's,  have  perfected  arrange- 
ments, and  have  branches  in  all  the  larger  foreign  cities,  discharging 
their  duties  with  the  same  fidelity  as  in  the  United  States.  The 
addresses  of  Marseille  credit  agencies  are  as  follows: 

R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  4  Rue  Noailles;  Wys  MuUer  &  Cie.,  2  Rue  Para- 
dis;  Finat,  Ch.  &  Cie.,  22  Rue  St.  Ferr^ol;  Fayard,  J.,  32  Rue  dela 
B^publique;  L'lnfoimation,  18  Rue  de  la  R^publique;  I'lndice,  2  Rue 
Francois  Moisson.  These  agencies  report  upon  individuals,  societies, 
and  companies. 

Robert  P.  Skinner,  Cmmil- General. 

Marseille,  France,  June  30, 190^. 
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NANTES. 

(From  United  Slates  Consul  Ridgdy,  Nantes,  France.) 

The  principal  foreign  countries  marketing  goods  in  this  district  are 
£ngland.  Germany,  Spain,  and  the  United  States.  Business  affaii*s 
with  them  are  generally  conducted  by  mail  and  through  traveling 
salesmen  from  Germany,  England,  and  Spain. 

England,  Spain,  and  Germany  give  credits  of  thirty  and  sixty  days,  > 
while  American  companies  and  firms  require  cash  against  documents, 
though  sometimes  they  permit  the  merchandise  to  be  examined  before 
acceptance.  Very  few  American  houses  accord  the  facilities  for  pay- 
ment which  other  countries  accord,  and  this  manner  of  treating  affairs 
is  the  cause  of  the  relatively  small  commerce  between  the  United  States 
and  this  part  of  France.  If  American  exporters  would  accept  pay- 
ment at  thirty  or  sixty  days  their  commerce  with  this  country  would 
have  a  much  greater  importance. 

The  principal  credit  agencies  doing  business  here  are  the  banks  of 
which  the  three  most  important  are  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  the  Soci^t^ 
G^n^rale,  and  the  Comptoir  National  d'Escompte.  These  banks  occa- 
sionalh'  furnish  the  financial  standing  of  individuals  and  of  companies 
or  firms. 

Benj.  H.  Rtdgely,  Consul. 

Nantes,  France,  July  14,^  1904-. 


NICE. 

(From  United  States  Vice  and  Acting  Oonsut  Piatti,  Nice,  France.) 
COUNTRIES  MARKETING   GOODS. 

The  countries  marketing  goods  in  this  district  are  England,  Italy, 
Spain,  Greece,  Turkey,  Russia,  Sweden,  Austria,  the  Netherlands, 
Switzerland,  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Germany.  It  should  be  remarked 
that  the  published  figures  of  imports  into  Nice  do  not  represent  the 
total  trade  done  here,  as  very  man}'^  invoices  of  foreign  goods  sold 
here  come  through  second  and  third  hands — through  merchants  in  the 
larger  French  towns  or  agents  having  stocks  in  hand,  and  sending 
their  salesmen  or  selling  by  correspondence. 

HOW   TRADE   IS  CONDUCTED. 

A  number  of  German  firms  sell  their  goods,  all  charges  and  duty 
paid,  delivered  in  the  establishment  of  the  buyer.  Such  firms  have 
their  broker  at  the  town  of  entry,  who  clears  the  goods  and  then  ships 
them  direct  to  the  buyer.  I  need  not  point  out  to  what  an  extent  this 
very  intelligent  method  of  proceeding  facilitates  the  selling  b\'  sales- 
men and  agents  or  the  aid  it  gives  them  to  compete  with  rival  firms  of 
other  countries. 
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CREDITS  OR  MERCANTILE   RATINGS. 

The  general  terms  of  credit  in  this  district  are  three  months  to  firms 
classed  as  A  1,  with  2i  to  5  per  cent  discount  for  cash  payments. 

The  large  credit  agencies  established  in  Lyon  and  Paris  have  corre- 
spondents here,  and  they  report  the  financial  standing  of  individuals, 
companies,  and  firms.  Their  charge  for  a  summary  statement  of,  say, 
ten  words  varies  from  10  to  25  cents.  Longer  descriptions,  with  data 
touching  the  persons  inquired  about,  are  charged  for  in  accordance 
with  the  quantity  and  nature  of  details  required. 

Attilio  Piatti,  Vice  and  Acting  Oonmd, 

Nice,  France,  August  5,  190j^. 


RHEIMS. 

{From  United  States  QnrnU  Prickitt,  Rheims,  France.) 

Some  of  the  products  of  nearly  every  country  are  marketed  in 
fiheims.  Much  of  the  trade  is  indirect,  as,  for  example,  tea,  which 
while  largely  bought  direct  from  the  Orient  is  yet  received  in  consid- 
erable quantities  through  British  merchants. 

There  are  no  large  cities  nor  ports  of  entry  in  this  consular  district. 
Consequently,  direct  foreign  imports,  except  in  certain  articles  like 
coal  and  lumber,  are  not  large.  The  goods  are  bought  generally  by 
correspondence,  or  by  means  of  commercial  travelers  connected  with 
wholesale  houses  or  general  agencies  established  at  Paris.  These  grant 
from  three  to  six  months'  credit  to  well-known  houses. 

There  are  no  credit  agencies  other  than  branches  or  agencies  of  the 
great  banking  institutions  of  France,  such  as  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  the 
Cr^t  Foncier,  the  Soci^t^  G^n^rale  and  the  Comptoir  National 
d'Escompte.  These  do  not  publish  commercial  reports  and  books 
giving  the  financial  ratings  of  business  firms,  as  is  done  in  the  United 
States  by  R.  G.  Dun  &  CJo.,  or  Bradstreet,  but  they  will,  if  desired, 
furnish  confidential  information  to  their  customers  as  to  the  reliability 
of  any  company,  firm,  or  individual,  with  the  understanding  that  there 
is  no  guaranty  as  to  its  correctness. 

Wm.  a.  Prickitt,  Consul. 

Rheims,  France,  Jidy  30,  190^. 


ROUBAIX. 

{From  United  States  ConstU  Attvell,  Boubaix,  France.) 

Gi-eat  Britain,  Belgium,  Russia,  Italy,  the  Eastern  countries,  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Argentina,  and  New  Zealand  are  the  principal 
foreign  countries  marketing  goods  in  this  consular  district,  the 
Department  of  the  North. 
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Wool  is  mostly  purchased  by  personal  visits  of  buyers  to  Australia, 
Argentina,  and  South  Africa.  Other  purchases  are  usually  made  by 
correspondence,  through  visiting  salesmen,  or  through  branch  houses 
at  some  central  point,  such  as  Paris. 

The  usual  terms  of  credit  are  net  cash,  with  3  per  cent  discount; 
thirty  days,  with  2  per  cent  discount;  sixty  and  ninety  days,  net. 
Extension  of  time  payment  can  be  mutually  arranged,  although  sel- 
dom resorted  to.  The  only  American  credit  agency  here  is  Dun's. 
Banks  generally  give  the  standing  of  firms  and  companies.  Their 
reports  are  substantial  and  are  generally  to  be  relied  upon.  Credit 
agencies  report  on  the  financial  standing  of  individuals,  firms,  and 
companies. 

W.  P.  Atwell,  Consul. 

RouBAix,  France,  July  15^  190Jf. 


ROUEN. 

{From  United  State*  Cormil  Haynes,  Rouen,  France.) 

COUNTRIES  MARKETING   GOODS. 

The  United  States,  England,  continental  countries,  and  the  French 
colonies  market  goods  in  this  district.  The  first  named  sells  agricul- 
tural implements,  wheat,  oats,  corn,  and  some  wood.  England  enters 
at  this  port  a  million  tons  of  coal  annually.  Spain,  Italy,  Tunis, 
Algeria,  and  Greece  send  fruits  and  wines;  Russia  sends  oil  and 
wheat,  and  Austria,  Norway,  and  Sweden  furnish  some  250,000  tons 
of  wood  regularly. 

HOW   TRADE   IS  CONDUCTED. 

Only  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  merchandise  entering  this  port 
remains  here.  Most  of  it  is  forwarded  to  Paris  or  other  interior 
ports,  being  entered  at  Rouen  on  account  of  the  excellent  inland  ship- 
ping facilities  therefrom.  These  goods  enter  by  cargo,  and  sales  are 
in  most  cases  eflFected  by  mail.  Wine  merchants  sometimes  have 
agents,  but,  as  the  wine  enters  mostly  for  blending  purposes  and  is 
sold  in  the  interior,  the  agents  generally  frequent  Paris. 

Apart  from  these  goods  entering  by  cargo  much  comes  from  abroad 
and  is  retailed,  such  as  hardware,  dry  goods,  and  groceries.  The 
United  States  enters  canned  goods,  ice-cream  freezers,  refrigerators, 
cash  registers,  radiators,  typewriters,  etc.,  and,  as  far  as  this  district 
is  concerned,  has  no  serious  competitor  except  in  the  case  of  the 
canned  goods,  many  of  which  come  from  Nantes  and  other  French  fish 
and  meat  packing  centers. 

Very  few  Geiman  commodities  are  sold  in  this  district.  From  Eng- 
land are  imported  tennis  balls,  rackets,  soaps,  linoleum,  kitchen  uten- 
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8ils,  woolen  goods,  medicinal  preparations,  etc.  Other  countries,  with 
the  exception  of  the  goods  mentioned  as  entering  by  cargo,  export  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  this  city.  None  of  these  articles  enter  direct,  all 
being  brought  from  Paris.  The  buyer  usually  orders  from  the  Parisian 
commercial  traveler,  or  by  mail,  or  visits  Paris  himselT. 

CREDITS. 

The  general  terms  of  credit  in  this  district,  as  in  all  France,  are 
from  ten  to  ninety  days.  Naturally  any  departure  from  this  custom 
involves  misunderstanding,  and  the  American  rule  of  requiring  cash 
payments  often  hinders  the  opening  or  extension  of  trade  relations. 
Pay  mentis  in  this  city  are  effected  by  bank  credits  or  drafts  accom- 
panied by  documents,  bills  of  lading,  etc.  The  French  buyer  or  seller, 
unlike  the  American,  regards  the  services  of  a  broker  as  indispensable. 

The  principal  banks  in  Rouen  are  Banque  de  France,  Comptoir 
National  d'Escompte  de  Paris,  Credit  Lyonnais,  Credit  Foncier  de 
France,  Comptoir  d'Escompt  de  Rouen,  Comptoir  F.  de  Cooman,  and 
Soci^t4  G^nerale.  The  first  four  of  these  are  branches  of  Parisian 
banks. 

MERCANTILE    RATINGS. 

The  following  agencies  at  Rouen  report  the  financial  standing  of 
individuals,  companies,  and  firms:  Godard  &  Marc,  61  rue  Vicomt6; 
Le  Batteux,  6  rue  Guillaume-le-Conquerant;  M.  Leterrier,  28  rue 
Jeanne  d'Arc;  Paillotin  Freres,  96  rue  de  la  R^publique;  M.  Prevost, 
97  rue  Bons-Enfants.  It  may  be  added  that  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  from 
their  Paris  oflSce,  cover  all  France. 

Thornwell  Haynes,  Connnl, 

Rouen,  France,  Septemher  23^  190^. 


[From  daUi  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.] 

Exports,  by  articles,  from  the  United  Stiites  to  France  in  tlie  fit^cal  years  ended  June  30, 
1893,  1SU7,  1901,  1902,  and  1903. 


Articles. 


DOMESTIC  EXPORTS. 

Ajrrioultural  implements 

Art  works:  Paintings  and  statuary .... 

Books,  maps,  engravIngH,  etchinifs,  and 

other  printed  matter 

Breadstuffs: 

Com 

Oats 

Wheat 

All  ot  her 

Car*,  carriages,  other  articles,  and  parts  of: 

For  «lt»am  and  other  railways 

(!>cle«,  and  parts  of 

All  other,  and  parts  of 

D  C  R  NO.  2121 3 


1893. 

1897. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

Dollnm. 
309,991 
Zl,b34 

Dollars. 
623, 956 
77,624 

DoUarg. 
2,068,277 
123,601 

Dollars. 
2,101,697 
26, 578 

DoUars. 
2, 789, 256 
68,462 

2S, 169 

44, 613 

K4,30C 

•74,098 

78, 348 

596,664 
86, 131 
6,010.911 
15,013  i 

2,113,628 
912.325 
185,006 
179,604 

1.950,546 

1,515.8.V) 

H7 1.237 

160,  SIO 

189, 730 

649, 645 

2.4i«l,3*»3 

67, 192 

1,020,309 

**2,'38i,'i62 
69, 744 

' 

1,150 
262, 60<) 
24, 926 

142,2V_> 
162.  m:^ 
61,716 

95, 386 
207, 180 
77,:J83  . 

3,904 

158  810 

6,538 

117,302 
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ExporUj  by  articles,  from  the  United  States  to  France  in  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  SO, 
189S,  1897,  1901y  190M,  and  190S—Contmued, 


Articles. 


1898. 


1897. 


1901. 


1902. 


1906. 


DOMESTIC  EXPORTS— continued. 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines  ... 

Coal,  bituminous ^ 

Copper:  In^ts,  bars,  plates,  and  old 

Cotton,  and  manufactures  of : 

Unmanufactured 

yfBste 

Manufactures  of 

Ftrtillxers 

Fibers,  vegetable  and  textile  grasses,  man- 
ufactures of 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Apples,  dri/ed 

Prunes ^ 

All  other 

Furs  and  furskins 

Grease,  grease  scraps,  and  all  soap  stock. . . 

Hair,and  manufactures  of 

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  furs 

India  rubber,  manufactures  of 

Instruments,  etc.,  for  scientific  purposes. . . 
Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of: 

Builders'  hardware, saws, and  tools ... 

Machinery 

All  other 

Leather, and  manufactures  of .^.... 

Musical  instruments 

Nickel:  Oxide  and  matte 

Oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal 

Uls: 

Animal 

Mineral- 
Crude  

Refined 

Vegetable— 

Cotton-seed 

Another 

Paints,  pigments,  and  colors 

Paper,and  manufactures  of 

ProTlsions,  comprising  meat  and  dairy 
products: 

Beef,  canned 

Tallow 

Bacon 

Hams 

Lard 

All  other 

Seeds 

Tobacco:  Leaf 

Varnish 

Whalebone 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 

Timber  and  unmanufactured  wood- 
Sawed 

Hewn 

Logs  and  other 

Lumber- 
Boards,  deals,  and  planks 

Staves 

All  other 

Manufactures  of— 

Wood  pulp 

AH  other 

Zinc:  Pigi*.  bars,  plates,  and  sheets. . .« 

All  other  articles: 

Another :.... 


DoUan. 
81,306 
72,080 

1,441,563 

24,094,276 


DoUart, 
80,712 
8,985 
6,272,962 

26,110,802 


12,697 
223,926 

32.196 

48,457 


62,938 
7,448 
40,620 
19,325 
837,695 
93,451 
36,784 

80l'^611 

62,011 

65,654 

4,675 


122,966 

21,698 

2,709,222 
1,168,280 

450,066 
35,206 
18,502 
12,417 


223,508 

•426,619 

993 

11,157 

1,490,243 

298,740 

227,473 

2,850,543 

12,793 

164,595 


105,982 
23,831 
61,804 

291,280 
79,603 
6,489 


200,285 
13,600 

787,484 


Total  domestic  exports. 
Total  foreign  e 


46,006,448 
612,690 


Total  exports  of  merchandise 46, 619, 138 


48,725 
279,006 

20,718 

40,488 


260,897 

1,025 

1,045,027 

10,678 

404,728 

93^159 

298,183 

185,506 
967,667 
227,625 
215,767 
11,217 
108,177 
266,749 

48,883 

4,584,662 
982,938 

2,601,526 
46,668 
49,633 
36,840 


91,471 
676.424 
133,086 

80,078 

1,032,286 

561,465 

122,666 

1,832,903 

24,627 
175,203 


165,666 
15,233 
68,268 

273,068 

352,529 

33,656 


305,873 
48,716 


697,209 


Dollars. 
215,488 
575,846 

7,282,208 

84,964,658 

96,696 

34,602 

478,852 

37,627 

24,440 

2,666 

175,050 

72,648 

366,678 

3,402 

18,620 

m424 

877,681 

838,870 
2,170,856 
296,127 
618,647 
41,200 
122,765 
600,226 

32,734 

5,160,690 
1,669,106 

8,871,088 
26,638 
144,  €59 
42,210 


68. 
606, 
196, 

66, 

1,148, 

379, 

240, 

3,062, 

43. 
276, 


Dollars. 
148,049 
422,565 

6,701,881 

Dollars, 
95,154 
22,861 

6,996,698 

81,771,969 
40,893 
28,664 
482,045 

85,564,079 

68,496 

24,912 

476,829 

8,268 

88,846 

27,768 

65,845 

158,330 

208,430 

422,757 

18,299 

18,542 

232,144 

108,769 

167,789 
907,290 
871,977 
179,828 
851,916 
12,274 
15,699 
280,932 
168,364 

277,882 
1,816,968 
254,956 
583,274 
48,680 
141,087 
820,543 

871,791 
1,460,968 

194, 159 

787,759 
13,699 
29,626 

541,985 

56,794 

46,122 

4,272,144 
1,838,205 

4,207,912 
2,202,983 

2,781,926 
28,721 
133,129 
40,692 

2,598,965 
15.406 
149,274 
39,811 

82,807 
167, 177 

76,048 

18,6?2 

667,164 

616,480 

507,842 

2,664,924 

42,566 
893,100 


261,689 
35,255 
122,466 

476.732 
1,356,173 
56,916  ! 

40,574  ' 
235,896  : 


578,264 
84,128 
138,824 

749,289 
752,612 
183,754 

44.842  ' 
287.286 
80,809 


928,771  .    2,220,952  '    1,890.604 


40.164 
433.941 

44,796 

14.848 

427.708 

611.124 

341,801 

2,588,547 

51,175 
409,850 


398,810 
19,684 
117,778 

422,664 

1,408,044 

186,268 

69,871 
326,885 


57,287,681 
1,306,910 


57,594,541 


76,481,378 
2,283,649 


69,244,213  I  75,092,466 
2,268,771       2,192,778 


78,714,927     71.612,984  1  ?7, 285, 239 
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FOREIGN    BREADSTUFFS    AND   PROVISIONS    IN   THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 

(From  United  StaU»  Contul  Boyle,  Liverpool,  England.) 
WHEAT  AND  FLOUR. 

There  are  three  or  four  noticeable  points  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  wheat  and  flour  trade  of  this  country:  (1)  The  decreasing  supply 
from  the  United  States;  (2)  the  increased  production  of  flour  in  Eng- 
land, and  particularly  in  Liverpool;  (3)  the  decreasing  supply  of  native 
wheat  and  its  admitted  relative  inferiority  in  quality,  and  (4)  the 
increasing  importations  from  Russia  and  Argentina. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  some  months  past  the  British  Government 
has  been  making,  through  a  royal  commission  of  which  the  Prince  of 
Wales  is  chairman,  a  most  thorough  inquiry  into  the  question  of  the 
sources  of  supply  of  food,  and  particularly  wheat  and  flour,  with 
special  reference  to  the  situation  should  this  country  go  to  war.  It 
is  undei'stood  that  the  evidence  secured  by  this  commission  will  not  be 
mad^  public  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  and  it  is  not  known  whether 
even  the  commission's  report  will  be  published  for  general  distribu- 
tion. There  seems  to  be  a  consensus  of  British  expert  opinion  that 
this  country  must  in  the  not  distant  future  look  elsewhere  than  to  the 
United  States  for  its  main  suppl}^  of  wheat.  Canada  has  been  doing  much 
self-advertising  as  the  "granary  of  the  Empire,"  but  for  the  present 
it  will  have  to  content  itself  with  anticipation,  and  indeed  the  Canadian 
importations  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  show  a  decided 
diminution  as  compared  with  the  first  six  months  of  1903.  A  marked 
feature  of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  this  j-ear  has  been  the 
increasing  imports  from  Russia  and  from  Argentina  as  an  offset  to  the 
great  falling  off  of  the  imports  from  the  (Jnited  States  and  Canada. ** 
The  expectation,  however,  is  that  both  the  United  States  and  Canada 
will  come  to  the  front  again. 

Liverpool  now  claims  to  rank  second  (Minneapolis  being  first)  in 
the  world's  milling  trade,  the  Birkenhead  district  being  included  in 
Liverpool.  The  flour  produced  here  is  called  "  English  flour,''  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  very  little  native  wheat  is  used.  It  is  estimated 
that  England  only  produces  now  22  per  cent  of  the  wheat  necessary 

•The  importe  of  American  flour  Into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1903  was  nearly  $2,000,000  greater  than 
in  1902,  although  lew  than  for  the  years  immediately  preceding  1902.  The  total  imports  of  flour  Into 
the  United  Kingdom  In  1903  amounted  to  11,568,175  barrels,  valued  at  $47,320,152.  of  which  9,270,651 
barrels,  valued  at  $87,073,440,  were  Imported  from  the  United  States.  See  tabulated  statement  imme- 
diately following  Conwl  Boyle's  report.— Bureau  op  Statist  ioj». 
12501 
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for  the  flour  consumed  in  this  country.  English  wheat  has  a  poor 
i*eputation  for  strength,  and  it  is  getting  worse  all  the  time.  The 
strength  of  English  wheat  is  not  only  below  that  of  most  foreign 
wheat,  particularly  that  from  Dakota,  Kansas,  and  Manitoba,  but  its 
deterioration  has  been  steady  for  the  last  twenty  years;  and  tiow  it  is 
always  mixed  with  foreign  wheat,  particularly  with  wheat  from  Hun- 
gary. The  English  millers  thoroughly  understand  the  art  of  mixing 
grain  for  the  production  of  fine  flour,  and  this  enables  them  to  com- 
pete with  American  flour.  New  mills,  containing  the  most  up-to-date 
machinery,  are  being  erected  throughout  England,  and  a  large  mill  is 
soon  to  be  in  opei*ation  at  London. 

MEAT  AND   CATTLE. 

This  country  is  yearly  becoming  more  and  more  dependent  upon 
outside  sources  for  its  meat,  and  by  this  is  meant  every  variety  of 
animal  food.  The  value  of  cattle  and  meat  of  all  kinds  annually 
imported  into  Great  Britain  is  placed  at  the  enormous  amount  of 
$235,000,000,  of  which  1190,000,000  is  the  value  of  meat.  The  most 
noticeable  feature  of  this  trade,  of  which  Liveipool  is  the  chief  center, 
is  the  increasing  quantity  of  chilled  fresh  meat  that  is  being  imported. 

The  trade  in  American  live  cattle  shows  a  tendency  to  decrease.  In 
1897  there  were  416,299  head  of  cattle  imported  from  the  United 
States;  in  1903  there  were  301,747  head,  more  than  half  of  which 
(liB5,956)  came  to  Liverpool.  It  is  worth  noting  that  of  the  total 
imports  last  year,  12,741  cattle  of  American  origin  came  via  Canadian 
portj^.  The  total  value  of  the  American  cattle  imports  into  this  coun- 
try in  1903  was  $26,968,885.  Imports  of  live  cattle  from  Canada  have 
more  than  doubled  during  the  last  five  years,  the  value  being  $16,486,590 
in  1903. 

In  live  sbeep  the  supply  from  the  United  States  in  1903  was  171,386, 
of  which  152,199  came  to  Liverpool.  This  is  a  great  falling  off  as 
compared  with  the  two  previous  years.  Imports  of  live  sheep  from 
Canada  last  year  show  an  increase  of  over  28,000. 

In  the  chilled  meat  trade  Argentina  is  forging  rapidly  to  the  front. 
The  total  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1903  of  chilled  beef  were 
valued  at  $27,324,934,  about  the  same  as  five  years  ago.  The  value  of 
the  imports  from  Argentina  in  1903  was  $10,268,345 — just  ten  times 
more  than  the  value  of  the  imports  from  that  country  five  years  ago. 
The  increase  of  the  Argentine  frozen-meat  trade  can  be  partly  attributed 
to  the  improved  quality  of  the  stock,  to  better  methods  of  handling,  as 
well  as  to  increased  facilities  for  transportation ,•  but  is  principally  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  importation  of  live  stock  from  that  countrj'^  is  still 
prohibited  in  England. 

The  imports  of  chilled  mutton  are  steadily  increasing.  The  total  in 
1889  was  valued  at  $27,196,585,  while  last  year  it  had  increased  to 
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$38,085,531.  The  imports  of  chilled  mutton  from  the  United  States 
are  very  small,  New  Zealand  being  the  principal  source  of  supply,  the 
value  of  the  imports  therefrom  in  1899  being  $12,457,020,  increasing 
last  year  to  $20,766,345.  Here  again  Argentina  shows  its  wonderful 
capabilities  as  a  source  of  food  supply  for  the  British  market.  In  1903 
the  value  of  Argentine  chilleS  mutton  imported  into  this  country  was 
$13,019,655,  almost  double  the  value  of  the  imports  five  years  ago. 

The  imports  from  Canada  of  chilled  beef  are  now  practically  nil. 
Five  years  ago  the  value  of  imports  from  Canada  was  $891,420,  but  in 
1903  the  value  was  only  $44,720. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  English  people  are  not  eating  as  much 
ham  as  formerly.  Whereas,  in  1899  the  value  of  the  bams  imported 
from, the  United  States  was  $18,905,035,  the  value  last  year  fell  to 
$12,655,816,  and  the  value  of  the  total  imports  fell  from  $20,472,500 
in  1899  to  $14,893,336  in  1903.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  steady 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  bacon.  In  1899  the  total  value  of 
the  imports  of  bacon  into  this  country  was  $51,998,010,  and  in  1903 
$66,277,545.  While  the  United  States  sends  more  bacon  to  this 
country  than  any  other  country,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  holding  its  own. 
Thus,  in  1901  the  value  of  the  imports  of  bacon  from  the  United  States 
was  $46,279,255,  while  in  1903  the  value  fell  to  $35,870,621.  The 
greatest  competitor  the  United  States  has  in  bacon  is  Denmark.  In 
1899  the  imports  from  Denmark  were  valued  $14,728,785,  and  there 
was  a  steady  rise  each  year,  until  in  1903  the  value  was  $21,470,085. 
Imports  of  bacon  from  Canada  also  show  a  steady  increase.  In  1903 
the  value  of  the  Canadian  imports  was  $8,458,435,  more  than  double 
the  imports  five  yearg  ago.  These  figures  are  interesting  as  indicat- 
ing the  peculiar  taste  of  the  British  people.  Americans  often  remark 
that  the  best  bacon  over  here  tastes  more  like  ham  than  bacon 
such  as  is  conunonly  eaten  in  the  United  States.  Bacon  for  the 
English  market  must  be  cured  in  a  particular  way,  the  requirements 
being  that  it  must  not  be  strong  or  too  salty,  and  it  must  not  be  too 
fat,  American  exporters  are  bringing  their  bacon  more  and  more  to 
the  English  taste,  but  still  they  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  do  so  as  well 
as  the  Danes  and  the  Canadians.  The  principal  difficulty  is  generally 
said  to  be  owing  to  the  different  methods  of  feeding. 

The  foregoing  figures  do  not  give  a  complete  idea  of  the  enormous 
consumption  of  bacon  in  this  country,  for  the  reason  that  it  does  not 
include  importations  of  bacon  from  Ireland  into  Great  Britain;  and 
*  the  trade  in  Irish  bacon  is  yearly  increasing. 

DEAD   RABBIT  IMPORTS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  items  in  connection  with  the  meat 
imports  is  that  of  dead  rabbits.  In  this  country  rabbits  are  an  article 
of  food  of  much  greater  extent  than  in  the  United  States.  Rabbits 
are  cheap  and  are  considered  to  be  both  nutritious  and  digestible. 
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They  are  a  standard  article  of  food  among  the  people.  In  1903 
53,273,240  pounds  of  rabbits,  of  a  value  of  $3,652,767,  were  imported 
into  this  country.  Australia  alone  sent  last  year  rabbits  to  the  value 
of  $1,348,000.  In  a  lecture  recently  delivered  by  one  of  the  com- 
mercial agents  of  Australia  it  was  stated  that  the  great  Australian 
pest  of  rabbits  has  been  alleviated  to  some  extent  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  possible  to  ship  them  to  England. 

Unquestionably  the  falling  off  of  the  trade  in  American  cheese  in 
this  country  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  bad  reputation  it  gained 
through  the  cupidity  of  some  manufacturers  and  shippers  in  the  past, 
who  sold  *' filled V  or  ''margarin  cheese"  as  genuine  cream  cheese. 
From  that  reputation  American  cheese  has  never  recovered,  although 
the  fi*audulent  practice  has  long  ago  been  stamped  out.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  plenty  of  American  cheese  sold  here  which  is  just  as 
good  as  Canadian  cheese,  and  even  as  good  as  the  famous  native 
Cheshire  cheese.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  much  of  the  cheese  sold  as 
genuine  Cheshire  is  really  a  high-grade  American  cheese.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  when  sold  on  its  merits 
American  cheese  can  now  hold  its  own.  A  few  days  ago  the  Wirral 
board  of  guardians  (managers  of  the  public  relief  of  the  poor),  in 
Cheshire,  across  thel  river  Mersey,  opposite  Liverpool,  discussed  the 
question  of  suppljnng  cheese' to  the  inmates  of  the  public  institutions, 
which  had  been  referred  to  a  conmaittee.  The  committee  reported 
that  samples  of  Cheshire  and  American  cheese  had  been  placed  before 
them,  and  that  the  American  product  was  the  best  sample,  and  on  the 
basia  of  quality  the  committee  would  have  chosen  it.  In  view,  how- 
ever, of  the  strong  feeling  of  the  board  in  favor  of  Cheshire  cheese, 
as  a  home  production,  the  committee  recommended  that  Cheshire  and 
American  cheese  should  be  ordered  alternately,  week  by  week,  during 
the  ensuing  six  months.  One  member  of  the  board  objected,  stating 
that  never  before  had  they  purchased  American  cheese,  and  that  it 
was  their  policy  to  support  home  industries.  Another  member 
replied  that  he  did  not  see  the  use  of  supporting  home  industries  if 
they  gave  the  worst  results,  and  that  the  American  cheese  he  had 
sampled  was  much  better  than  the  Cheshire  cheese.  Pursuant  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  conmiittee,  it  was  determined  to  take  American 
and  Cheshire  cheese  alternately. 

The  following  item  is  from  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post  of  October  1, 
1904: 

Arising  out  of  a  summons  against  a  firm  of  grocers  and  provision 
merchants  at  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  is  a  question  as  to  the  Quality 
of  cheese  exported  from  Canada.  The  smnmons  was  against  Messrs. 
Fuller  &  Swatland,  who  were  alleged  to  have  sold  ''margarin  cheese" 
without  a  properly  printed  wrapper.     The  case  for  the  sanitary  com- 
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mittee  of  the  town  council  was  that  the  sample  of  cheese  taken  by  the 
inspector  contained  20  per  cent  of  fat  not  obtained  from  milk,  and 
that  it  was  what  is  commonly  known  as  loaded  or  margarin  cheese. 
Mr.  F.  Beck,  of  London,  who  defended  on  behalf  of  the  erocers' 
federation,  asked  that  the  third  sample  should  be  forwardea  to  the 
government  laboratory.  Mr.  Beck  further  intimated  that  the  Cana- 
dian government  desired  that  the  fullest  inquiries  should  be  made, 
and  that  witnesses  would  come  over  from  the  colony  to  give  evidence 
at  that  court.  The  cheese  was  purchased  by  the  defendants  from  a 
wholesale  firm,  who  received  it  from  the  largest  importers  of  Canadian 
cheese  in  London,  and  it  was  sold  in  exactly  the  same  state  in  which 
it  was  shipped  in  Canada.  The  magistrates  granted  the  application  of 
the  defense,  and  decided  that  the  case  should  come  on  again  on 
November  24. 

Thus,  at  about  the  same  time,  there  is  in  England  an  official  indorse- 
ment of  American  cheese,  and  a  prosecution  growing  out  of  alleged 
fraudulent  misrepresentation  as  to  the  quality  of  Canadian  cheese. 
Without  indulging  in  what  might  be  unfair  inferences,  it  certainly  is 
proper  to  remark  that  now  is  a  very  opportune  time  for  manufacturers 
and  shippers  of  American  cheese  to  make  a  renewed  effort  to  recover 
their  lost  position  in  the  British  market — and  the  market  is  a  magnifi- 
cent one.  The  quantity  of  foreign  and  colonial  cheese  consumed  by 
the  British  people  is  enormous,  and  is  growing,  with  some  fluctuations, 
from  year  to  year.  The  following  table  shows  how  the  total  imports 
have  increased,  and  how  the  American  share  of  the  trade  has  decreased, 
while  the  imports  from  Canada  have  increased  in' the  last  ten  years: 

Value  of  imports  of  cheese  into  Great  Britain  from  all  countries  and  from  the  United 
Stales  and  Canada  in  1894  and  1903. 


Year. 

All  countries. 

United  States. 

Canada. 

ISM 

«27,374,700 
34,331,767 

«8, 042, 026 
4,638,821 

$13,444,730 

1903 

24, 115, 450 

The  quantity  of  "margarin  cheese"  or  "imitation  cheese"  imported 
as  such  into  this  country  is  trifling,  and  is  getting  smaller  each  year. 
Ten  years  ago  the  total  value  was  but  $50,680,  and  last  year  it  was 
only  $5,395,  of  which  the  United  States  contributed  $5,090. 

BUTTER. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  enormous  importations  of  "margarin" 
or  "imitation  butter"  (sold  as  such).  Last  year  the  value  was 
$11,568,090,  of  which  The  Netherlands  sent  $10,942,305  worth.  The 
United  States  sent  only  $4,505.  There  would  appear  to  be  a  good 
opening  for  American  enterprise  in  supplying  "margarin"  to  this 
market. 

As  to  pure  butter,  the  imports  from  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  falling  oflf  for  some  reason.     There  was  a  steady  growth 
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of  American  imports  up  to  1897,  when  the  value  was  $3,167,746;  since 
then  there  has  been  a  falling  off  almost  every  year,  and  last  year  the 
value  was  only  $927,934,  a  decrease  of  over  $300,000,  as  compared 
with  1902.  Canada  last  year  sent  butter  to  the  value  of  $4,331,245,  as 
compared  with  $6,636,725  in  1902.  The  total  value  of  butter  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  from  all  sources  in  1903  was  $101,216,908,  and 
of  this  great  amount  Denmark  (including  its  colonies,  Iceland  and 
Greenland)  sent  about  one-half.  In  view  of  the  growing  importance 
of  Argentina  in  the  matter  of  supplying  the  British  market  with  farm 
produce,  it  is  worth  noting  that  that  country  is  yearly  increasing  her 
British  trade  in  butter.  Ten  years  ago  the  value  of  the  Argentine 
butter  sent  to  this  market  was  only  $130;  five  years  ago  it  was 
$501,660,  and  last  year  it  was  $1,989,860.  New  Zealand  is  also 
sending  an  increased  quantity  of  butter,  the  value  last  year  being 
$6,225,110,  more  than  double  what  it  was  five  years  ago. 

James  Boyle,  Consul. 
Liverpool,  England,  Octcher  7,  lOOJi,. 


The  following  table,  prepared  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  from 
British  official  publications,  shows  the  quantities  and  values  of  the 
principal  articles  composing* the  breadstuffs  and  provisions,  including 
live  animals  for  food  purposes,  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  calendar  year  1903,  together  with  the  imports  of  the  same 
from  the  United  States,  as  given  in  said  official  publications: 

Quantity  and  value  of  breadstuffs  and  provmons  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
all  countries  and  from  the  United  States  in  190S. 


Kind. 


LIVE  ANIMALS. 

Oxen  and  bulls number. 

Cows do 

Sheep  and  lambs do 


Total do. 


CEREALS,  FLOUR,  MEAL,  ETC. 

Wheat bushels. 

Barley do 

Oats do.... 

Rye do.... 

Buckwheat do 

Peas,  split do 

Pea«,  other do 

Beans,  haricot do 

Beans,  other,  including  spilt do 

Maize do 

Rice,  and  rice  meal,  and  flour pounds. 

Wheat  flour oarrels. 

Oatmeal pounds. 

Malxemeal do... 

Starch  and  farina do... 

Bran  and  pollard do. . . 

Total 


Quantity  of  imports. 


All  coun- 
tries. 


519,794 

2,447 

354,241 


United  states. 


Value  of  imports. 


All  coun- 
tries. 


876,482 


164,511,200 
64,665,067 
50,660,599 
2,302,370 
308,008 
8,270,856 
145, 160 


100,198,656 
519,678,776 
11,568,175 
43,628,928 
66,126,592 
159,355,392 
80,482,032 


301,645  I  $44,588,260 

102  I  220,666 

171,886  *      26,274,166 


United  states. 


473,133        71,083,082 


I 


46,662,737  , 
6, 152, 163 
2,065,477  I 
788,164  I 
26,615  ; 
325,578 
7,951 


87,352,020 


9,270,651 
26.176,864 
55,882,912 
48,290,464 

1.156,288 


145,703, 

85,144, 

21,250, 

1,473, 

203, 

3,190, 

170, 

2,894, 

948, 

59,662, 

9,806, 

47,320, 

962, 

859, 

4,628, 

313, 


179 
519  I 
864  ; 
152  I 
414  i 
331  I 
518 
641 


334,533,510 


126,266,335 

8,920 

12,867,805 


39,143,060 


940 

44,093,281 

836 

3.984,710 

518 

866,649 

094 

547,378 

186 

19,403 

754 

316,371 

819 

9,475 

760 

46,752 
22,798,176 

'37,'678,"446 

676,812 

644,855 

1,448,567 

12, 166 


109,428,084 
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QuantUy  and  value  of  breadstuff's  and  provigions  imported  irUo  the  United  Kingdom  from 
all  countries  and  from  the  United  States  in  190S — Continued. 


Kind. 


Quantity  of  imports. 


All  coun- 
tries. 


United  States. 


Value  of  imports. 


All  coun- 
tries. 


United  States. 


DAIBY  PRODUCTS. 

Batter pounds. . 

Cheese do 


454,797,728 
291,691,096 


Total. 


746,488,824 


MEATS  AND  LABD. 

Lard pounds . . 

Lard,  imitation do — 

Bacon do — 

Beef,  fresh do 

Beef,  salted do 

Hams do 

Mutton,  fresh do 

Pork,  fresh do 

Rabbits,  dead do 

All  other  meats,  salted  or  fresh do 

Meats,  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting: 

Beef pounds. . 

Mutton do — 

Other do 

Poultry  and  game  (alive  or  dead) 


Total  meats  and  lard  . 


194,072.480 
20,496,656 
578.926,666 
465,875,872 
19,453,504 
144,829,184 
449,861,664 
79,054,528 
58,273,240 
74,285,232 

52.932,880 
5,505,248 
27,528,928 


Grand  total,  principal  articles . 


4,749,360 
40,422,592 

45,171,952 


$101,216,908 
34,381,757 


185,548,665 


178,063,248 
19,852,560 

324,073,384 

801,719,040 
18,499,712 

105,076.928 
4,688,666 
14,861,840 


20,071,744 

31,901,368 

714,784 

18,580,944 


J7,122 
».229 
r7,545 
13,825 
>5,237 
)8,336 
»,531 
59,657 
22,767 
$9,252 

7,857,394 

517,007 

3,978,865 

5,850,935 

216,160,702 


1927,934 
4,038,821 


5,566,755 


757,325,959 


17,391,784 
1.450,626 

35.870,621 

27,324,984 
1,130,454 

12,655,816 

387,070 

1,666,499 


1,380,947 

3,412,385 

72,696 

2,338,115 

1,129,354 

106,100,801 


260,238,150 


AMERICAN  TRADE   IN  STANBRIDGE,  QUEBEC. 

(From  United  States  Commercial  Agent  Johnson,  Stanbridge,  Quebec.) 

A  few  years  ago  such  a  thing  as  a  thrashing  machine  was  unknown 
in  Canada,  and  even  a  fanning  mill  was  considered  a  luxury.  Those 
were  the  days  of  flail's,  reaping  hooks,  homemade  pitchforks,  three- 
cornered  harrows,  and  plows  with  wooden  moldboards.  Thrashing 
machines  have  now  been  brought  to  great  perfection,  and  many  of  the 
most  modern  of  them  are  in  use  in  this  district.  American  manufac- 
turers, keeping  pace  with  the  great  strides  the  farmers  were  taking  in 
the  matter  of  agricultural  implements  and  machines,  have  captured 
the  markets  in  spite  of  Canadian  competition  and  a  tariff  of  30  per 
cent,  and  now  supply  the  farmers  here  with  binders,  rakes,  mowers, 
corn  binders,  headers,  buskers,  shredders,  corn  shockers,  reapers,  and 
knife  grinders. 

Trade  in  American  goods  in  general  has  increased  more  in  this  con- 
sular district  than  in  any  other  district  of  Quebec.  Our  people  control 
the  fruit  markets  as  well  as  the  coffee  output,  and  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  which  is  known  here  as  the  Imperial  Oil  Company,  has 
tanks  all  through  the  district  from  which  oil  is  delivered  by  wagon  to 
places  remote  from*railway  stations.  American  coal  is  exclusively 
used  in  all  the  factories.  Extracts  used  for  tanning  leather  at  the 
tannery  at  Stanbridge  come  from  New  York.     Steel  wire  employed  in 
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the  manufacture  of  knitting  needles,  white  lead  and  wax  oil  used  in  the 
Bedford  Paint  Works,  ornaments  for  stoves,  molding  sand,  grindstones, 
ash  lumber  for  handles,  etc.,  are  all  imported  from  the  United  States. 
Breakfast  foods  are  mostly  of  American  make;  evaporators,  used  here 
in  the  spring,  are  manufactured  in  Vermont,  and  most  of  the  steel 
rails  come  from  Pennsylvania. 

1  notice  that  American  salesmen  have  joined  the  Commercial  Men's 
Union,  which  is  recognized  by  the  railroads  of  Canada,  and  thereby 
receive  a  reduction  in  car  fare.  A  still  wiser  step  is  the  employment 
of  salesmen  who  speak  English  and  French,  which  are  both  essential 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

At  Cowansville,  where  the  wooden  bridge  was  carried  away  this 
spring,  an  American  firm  received  the  contract  for  replacing  it  with 
an  iron  structure. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  recently  gave  a  large  order  to  an  Ameri- 
can firm  for  the  construction  of  seven  or  more  locomotives. 

RAILWAY   EXTENSION. 

The  Central  Vermont  Railway  has  raised  the  grade  of  its  road  and 
laid  heavier  steel  rails.  The  Canadian  Pacific  has  employed  civil  engi- 
neers to  survey  a  new  route  from  Farnham  to  Sherbrooke,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  heavy  grades  over  which  the  road  now  goes;  the  result  is  that 
the  new  road  will  go  by  way  of  Brigham  and  the  Bolton  Pass  to 
Sherbrooke.  The  Grand  Trunk  has  acquired  the  Canada  Atlantic 
Railway,  which  passes  through  this  consular  district.  The  Canada 
Atlantic  has  been  one  of  the  successful  railways  in  Canada.  It  has 
developed  a  large  grain  traflSc  over  a  new  route,  as  well  as  serving  a 
considerable  local  trade.  The  projected  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  created 
a  main  reason  for  its  acquisition,  and  it  will  give  that  great  road  a  short 
connection  between  Montreal,  with  all  its  traflSc  possibilities,  and  North 
Bay,  which  seems  to  have  been  fixed  on  as  a  main  point  on  the  new 
road,  and  it  will  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  constructing  a  line 
through  a  less  favorable  traflSc-producing  country. 

Felix  S.  S.  Johnson, 

Commercial  Agent. 

Stanbridge,  Quebec,  October  19,  190^. 


AMERICAN  TRADE  IN  CARTHAGENA,  SPAIN. 

{From  United  State*  C&netU  Bowron,  Carthagena,  Spain.) 

Direct  American  trade  with  Carthagena  is  practicall}'^  nil,  being 
confined  to  the  importation  of  an  occasional  cargo  of  pitch  pine. 

I  continue  to  receive  letters  and  circulars  from  manufacturers  who 
desire  to  increase  their  trade  in  this  district,  and  I  give  them  all  the 
D  c  B  NO.  2122 — 2 
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AMERICAN  TKADE  WITH  SAXONY,  10 

information  I  can,  but  that  alone  will  not  create  business.  I  have  not 
seen  an  American  commercial  traveler  here  for  at  least  two  years.  As 
there  is  no  direct  communication  between  this  district  and  American 
ports,  any  goods  coming  here  from  the  United  States  must  necessarily 
be  received  through  the  couiliesy  of  European  shippers,  which  entails 
the  payment  of  two  freights.  Then,  again,  pi'acticall}'^  all  Americans 
demand  cash  against  shipping  documents,  and  quote  free  on  board  at 
the  American  port,  while  the  Spaniard  prefers  to  buy  on  a  cost,  freight, 
and  insurance  basis,  getting  two,  three,  or  four  months'  credit,  which 
European  exporters  give  without  hesitation. 

Another  important  item  is  the  absence  of  any  treaty  of  commerce 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  in  consequence  of  which  Ameri- 
can goods  have  to  pay,  in  all  cases,  the  maximum  tariff  rate.  In  this 
connection  the  so-called  transportation  tax  should  not  be  overlooked. 
It  is  a  graduated  tax,  based  on  the  class  of  voyage,  whether  coasting, 
European,  or  over-sea,  the  last  being  the  highest.  In  practice  it 
amounts  to  a  discriminating  tax  on  American  trade. 

Commercial  travelers  do  not  need  to  have  licenses.  A  passport  or 
the  Spanish  c^dula  personal  is  obligatory,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  its 
production  is  never  demanded  in  the  case  of  respectable  people. 

Joseph  Bo^vRON,  Consul, 

Carthagena,  Spain,  October  6^  190^. 


AMERICAN  TRADE  WITH  SAXONY. 

{From  United  States  Consul- Qeneral  Cole,  Dresden,,  Germany.) 

The  value  of  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Dresden  to  the 
United  States  was  $1,816,223  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  a 
decrease  of  $212,897  as  .compared  with  the  preceding  year.  It  is 
impossible  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  few  direct  importa- 
tions to  this  consular  district  from  the  United  States.  Inquiries  relat- 
ing thereto  are  returned  to  me  with  instructions  to  apply  to  Berlin  for 
the  information.  In  addition,  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  this  city 
and  all  kindred  associations  in  Saxony  are  prohibited,  by  special  act  of 
Parliament,  from  giving  any  information  to  the  representatives  of 
foreign  countries,  and  this  is  strictly  enforced,  often  to  the  detriment 
of  local  dealers. 

The  depression  in  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of 
Germany  during  the  past  few  years  still  prevails  in  Saxon3\  Although 
improvement  was  noticeable  for  a  time,  the  present  outlook  is  gloomy. 

The  summer  just  ended  has  been  severe,  and  no  such  heat  and 
drought  have  been  experienced  in  Saxony  for  many  years.  This  has 
had  a  disastrous  effect  on  agriculture,  particularl}^  upon  potatoes,  the 
poor  man's  crop;  but  all  farm  products  have  suffered  to  an  alarming 
extent.     The  water  in  the  Elbe  has  not  been  so  low  in  a  hutidred  vears; 
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navigation  was  entirely  suspended  in  July,  and  only  partially  resumed 
during  the  past  week.  This  has  paralyzed  an  important  traffic,  besides 
compelling  the  transportation  by  rail  of  heavy,  coarse  freight,  greatly 
enhancing  the  cost,  particularly  in  the  item  of  coal  for  steam  and  house 
purposes.  The  prospect  is  therefore  gloomy,  and  a  hard  winter  is 
predicted.  But  for  the  ti-ade  with  the  United  States,  which  decreased 
last  quarter  as  compared  with  the  corrcvsponding  period  of  last  year, 
the  situation  would  be  deplorable. 

Each  mail  brings  requests  from  manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
for  a  list  of  dealers  in  certain  lines  of  goods  in  this  city,  which  I  always 
send.  These  are  followed  by  circulars  and  catalogues,  printed  in 
English  with  prices  in  American  currency,  which  have  little,  if  any, 
effect.  Besides,  prices  are  usually  quoted  at  the  factory,  and  the  Ger- 
man people  are  now  aware  of  the  expensive  rail  transportation  to  sea- 
board cities,  with  cartage,  commissions,  etc.,  and  for  these  reasons 
prefer  to  purchase  American  goods  at  Bremen  or  Hamburg,  when 
they  can  determine  the  cost  laid  down  in  Dresden. 

All  lines  of  railway  and  branches  in  the  United  States  are  constantly 
patrolled  by  commercial  travelers;  first  to  secure  cujstomers  and  next 
to  retain  them.  If  our  people  desire  to  increase  their  trade  in  Saxony 
the  same  plan  should  be  adopted.  Manufacturers  in  France  and  Eng- 
land recognize  this  fact,  and  their  agents  visit  Dresden  frequently. 

During  the  winter,  which  is  the  social  season,  the  American  colony 
in  Dresden  numbers  usually  from  1,200  to  1,500  persons,  who  are 
constant  customers  for  the  American-made  goods  displayed  in  shop 
windows. 

I  would  be  glad  to  see  direct  importations  instead  of  purchases  from 
the  importing  houses  in  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  but  this  can  not  be 
accomplished  by  correspondence. 

Charles  L.  Cole,  Conml-Gineral. 

Dresden,  Germany,  October  19^  190^, 


MEXICAN  FREE  ZONE. 

{Prom  Vice-Consul  Bonnet,  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz,  Mexico.) 

The  ''Free  Zone"  is  a  strip  of  Mexican  territory  12  miles  broad, 
extending  along  the  entire  frontier  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  It  was  first  established  as  far  as  Matamoras  in  1855,  w^hen 
goods  were  admitted  free  of  duty.  In  1885  it  was  extended  along  the 
entire  border,  and  duties,  amounting  to  about  11  per  cent  of  the 
national  duties,  including  fees  for  certificates,  were  assessed.  A  reduc- 
tion of  Sd  per  cent  in  duties  admits  of  considemble  importation  of 
goods  from  Europe,  which  cross  the  United  States  in  bond  and  then 
come  into  direct  competition  with  American  goods  in  the  stores  of  the 
''Free  Zone." 
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HOP  INDUSTRY  IN  ENGLAND.  12 

The  imports  of  European  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  dr}^  goods 
of  a  high  class,  among  which  are  woolens  from  England,  silks  and 
cashmeres  from  France,  and  cutlery  from  Germany.  It  is  claimed  by 
the  European  importers  that  European  prices  are  lower,  the  quality  of 
the  goods  superior,  and  the  terms  better  (this  latter  is  certainly  true)  than 
ours.  But  the  only  advantage  possessed  by  European  over  American 
manufacturers  in  the  Free  Zone  is  that  the  former  grant  better  terms, 
giving  from  six  to  twelve  months'  credit  at  6  per  cent  interest,  as  against 
thirty,  sixty,  and  ninety  days  from  American  houses  at  a  higher  rate 
of  interest.  As  a  rule,  credit  can  be  safely  given.  The  Mexican  mer- 
chant is  ''  good  pay,"  and  will  keep  up  his  credit  at  all  hazards. 

Goods  manufactured  within  the  Free  2k)ne  when  shipped  across  the 
Free  Zone  line  into  Mexican  territory  must  pay  the  full  national  duty 
the  same  as  foreign  goods.  The  very  low  tariff  rates  charged  on  goods 
entering  the  zone — almost  no  duty — apply  only  to  goods  consumed  in 
the  Free  Zone,  for  which  reason  there  are  no  factories  therein. 

John  A.  Bonnet,  Vice'  Con&ul  in  Charge. 

CiTJDAD  PoRFiBio  DiAZ,  Mexico,  October  20^  190If. 


HOP  INDUSTRY  IN  ENGLAND. 

{Frwn  United  StaUs  Cbnsul  Stephens,  Plumouth,  England.) 

At  a  8i)ecial  meeting  of  the  Hop  Growers'  Association  at  Hereford 
on  the  12th  instant,  resolutions  were  passed  asserting  that  the  decline 
of  the  English  hop  industry  was  largely  due  to  the  free  importation 
of  hops  from  abroad;  that  imported  hops  should  be  marked  under  the 
merchandise-marks  act,  and  urging  the  Government  to  levy  an  import 
duty  that  will  save  the  industry  from  destruction. 

The  outlook  in  England  is  far  from  encouraging,  and  to  those  who 
know  the  trade  best  it  appears  that  hops  will  be  imported  in  larger 
quantities  and  that  their  growth  in  England  must  continue  to  decline. 
It  is  suggested  that  American  growers  follow  the  changing  conditions 
of  this  industry. 

The  cultivation  of  hops  in  Great  Britain  is  restricted  to  some  six 
counties  of  England,  the  total  area  in  hops  outside  these  counties  being 
only  188  acres,  as  compared  with  47,611  acres  within  them. 

The  total  production  of  hops  this  year,  estimated  at  282,330  hundred- 
weight (31,620,960  pounds),  is  138,738  hundredweight  (15,538,656 
pounds)  less  than  the  crop  of  1903,  although  this  year  s  acreage  of  hopvS 
was  only  139  acres  less  than  that  of  last  year.  The  production  for  1904 
escapes  being  the  lowest  on  record  by  the  small  quantity  of  410  hundred- 
weight.   Every  one  of  the  hop  counties  registers  a  diminished  output. 

Joseph  G.  Stephens,  Con&tiL 

Plymouth,  England,  October  H^  lOOi. 
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MEXICAN  NOTES. 

{From  United  States  Vice  and  Deputy  Consul  Lux,  Veracruz,  Mexico.) 

Railroad  construction  in  Yucatan^  Mexico. — SeiiorTomas  E.  Ramos, 
a  Mexican  citizen,  has  secured  a  concession  for  ninety-nine  years 
authorizing  him,  or  a  company  he  may  organize  for  the  purpose,  to 
constraci  and  operate  a  line  of  narrow-gauge  railroad  from  the  munici- 
pality of  Hunucma,  in  the  State  of  Yucatan,  to  the  port  of  Sisal.  A 
public  telegraph  and  telephone  privilege  is  also  granted  under  this 
concession.  Construction  is  to  be  concluded  within  five  years  from 
date  of  contract,  and  during  this  time  all  necessary  material  will  be 
admitted  free  of  import  dut}'. 

Artificial  silk  in  Mexico, — Senor  Gaspar  Salas,  an  engineer  and  the 
Mexican  representative  of  La  Sociedad  Lionesa  de  Seda  Artificial, 
Cbardonnet  process,  has  petitioned  the  (xovernment  for  a  concession 
under  the  law  of  December  14,  1898,  giving  special  privileges  to  new 
iDdustries.  One  million  dollars  will  be  invested  in  the  erection  of  a 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  silk. 

Mahogany^  dyeicoods^  etc,^  in  Yucatan^  Mexico, — Senor  Rafael  Peon 
has  secured  a  ten  years'  concession  granting  him  the  privilege  of  cut- 
ting mahogany,  cedar,  dyewoods,  and  lumber,  and  of  gathering  chicle, 
gums,  resin,  and  rubber.  The  lands  upon  which  he  is  authorized  to 
operate  are  nearly  700,000  acres  of  Government  lands  in  the  territory 
of  Quintana  Roo.     Mr.  Peon  may  be  addressed  at  Merida,  Yucatan. 

A  neic  substitute  for  rubher, — The  Mexican  Press  mentions  a  plant 
called  ^'guayule"  as  a  substitute  for  rubber.  Senor  Lie.  Carlos 
Aguirre,  general  representative  of  the  company  La  Anglo-Mexicana, 
S.  A.,  states  that  the  company  made  numerous  experiments  in 
extracting  from  the  shrub  the  gummy  substance  it  contains  and 
transforming  it  into  rubber.  When  the  success  of  these  experiments 
was  assured,  the  necessary  patents  were  obtained  and  a  small  factory 
was  established  at  Jimulco,  State  of  Coahuila,  which  for  about  a  year 
has  been  in  operation,  and  $150,000  Mexican  currency  has  been  invested. 
The  erection  of  several  similar  works  in  the  frontier  States  is  now 
contemplated.  One  of  these  plants  is  expected  to  furnish  employment 
to  about  500  men,  and  ''guayule"  to  the  value  of  about  $100,(X)0 
Mexican  currency  has  been  contracted  for.  The  company  has  peti- 
tioned the  Government  for  the  privileges  accorded  to  new  industries 
for  ten  years,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  December  18, 1903.  Some 
$400,000  Mexican  currency  is  to  be  invested. 

Concessions  to  steamship  lines, — The  agreement  between  the  Harri- 
son Line  (The  Charente  Steamship  Company,  Limited,  of  Liverpool) 
and  the  Mexican  Government  has  been  extended  for  a  term  of  three 
years  from  October  19, 1904,  without  changing  any  of  the  original  con- 
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dittoii8  of  the  concession.  These  vessels  have  no  regular  sailing  sched- 
ule, but  make  about  two  trips  a  month.  Their  passenger  accommoda- 
tions are  small,  and  the  principal  business  is  carrying  freight  between 
Liverpool  and  New  Qrleans  by  way  of  the  West  Indies,  Colon,  British 
Honduras,  and  Mexican  gulf  ports  (Progreso,  Vei-acruz,  and  Tampico). 
The  agreement  of  the  Munson  Steamship  Line  to  Cuba  and  Mexico,  of 
New  York,  with  the  Government,  has  also  been  prolonged  for  six 
months  from  October  2,  1904.  The  vessels  of  this  line  are  principally 
engaged  in  carrying  freight  between  the  United  States,  Cuba,  and 
Mexico,  and  occasionally  also  a  few  passengers. 

Canal  amstructlon  in  Mexico, — ^The  La  Compania  Mexicana  de 
Petr61eo  has  obtained  a  concession  to  construct  a  navigable  canal 
from  lands  of  the  company  in  the  Canton  de  Ozuluama,  State  of  Vera- 
cruz, to  the  Panuco  River,  which  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at 
Tampico,  State  of  Tamaulipas.  The  canal  is  to  have  a  width  on  the 
bottom  of  10  meters  and  a  depth  of  water  of  at  least  3  meters  (1 
meter=39.37  inches).  After  fifty  years'  operation  the  canal  shall 
become  the  property  of  the  Government. 

Ernesto  Lux,  Vice  and  Deputy  Consml. 

Veracruz,  Mexico,  October  26 i,  190  1^,. 


BRITISH    COLUMBIA    AND     MEXICO     STEAMSHIP 
COMMUNICATION. 

{From  United  States  Cotmtt  Smith,  Victoria,  British  Columbia.) 

The  contract  for  the  new  British  steamship  line  l>etween  British 
Columbia  and  Mexico  has  finallv  been  awarded.  The  successful  bid- 
ders were  Andrew  Weir  &  Co. ,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland.  This  firm  agrees 
to  put  on  first-class  steamships,  capable  of  carrying  4,500  tons  of 
freight  each  and  50  first-class  and  from  300  to  400  steerage  passen- 
gers. The  negotiations  have  been  completed  by  cable,  with  the  aid  of 
an  authorized  representative  resident  in  Victoria.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  will  be  here  early  in  November  to  conclude  arrange- 
ments as  to  dates  of  sailings,  ports  of  call,  etc. 

It  is  definitely  arranged  that  the  port  of  embarkation  will  be  Van- 
couver, and  that  Victoria  will  be  a  port  of  call.  As  yet  no  positive 
steps  have  been  taken  regarding  the  calling  of  these  vessels  at  any 
American  port  en  route  to  Mazatlan  and  Acapulco,  although  corre- 
spondence is  in  progress  to  induce  them  to  call  at  San  Diego,  Cal. 

The  steamers  will  carry  the  British  flag  and  are  to  make  monthly 
trips.  It  is  expected  that  the  first  vessel  will  arrive  in  time  to  make 
the  fii*st  sailing  from  Vancouver  about  January  15,  1905.  The  con- 
tract runs  for  five  years,  and  the  line  receives  subsidies  from  both  the 
Canadian  and  Mexican  Governments — $50,000  per  annum  from  each. 
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The  great  growth  of  the  exports  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States, 
which  increased  from  $6,500,000  in  1880  to  ^2,250,000  in  1903,  has 
been  largely  the  cause  of  subsidizing  thia  line,  and  every  effort  will 
be  put  forth  to  divert  a  portion  of  Mexican  trade  from  the  United 
States  to  British  Columbia.  ^ 

Abraham  E.  Smith,  Conmd. 

Victoria,  British  Columbia,  October  23^  lOOJf., 


IRON  AND  STEEL  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

{Prom  United  States  Conml  BoyU,  Liverpool,  England.) 

The  year  1903  was  not  on  the  whole  as  satisfactory  as  the  two  or 
three  preceding  years.  When  it  is  remembered,  however,  that  since 
1899  the  iron  and  steel  trade  had  been  exceptionally  good,  a  reaction 
was  partly  expected.  This  reaction  became  yery  manifest  toward  the 
close  of  1903,  and  is  attributed  to  the  very  decided  change  in  the  con- 
ditions of  trade  in  the  United  States.  The  expansion  that  has  been 
going  on  there,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  also  brought  about  somewhat 
of  a  crisis.  It  is  said  that  the  production  of  the  world  has  rapidlj^ 
overrun  the  consumption,  until  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  halt. 
In  1899  the  total  production  of  pig  iron  throughout  the  world  was 
39,750,000  tons,  and  in  1903  it  was  estimated  to  be  not  less  than 
46,000,000  tons.  The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  the 
principal  countries  and  indicates  where  the  increase  has  taken  place, 
the  amounts  for  1903  being  estimates: 

Production  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States^  Great  Britain^  and  Germany  in  1899  and  190S. 


Country. 

1899. 

1903. 

United  States , 

Tons. 
13,620,713 
9,305,519 
8,029,805 

Tons. 
18,500,000 
8,500,000 
10,000,000 

Qreai  Britain 

Germany 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  pig-iron  production  of  the  United  States 
and  Grermany  has  increased,  that  of  England  has  decreased.  The  iron 
and  steel  trade  of  Great  Britain,  however,  was  as  large  as  ever  during 
1903,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures: 

Iron  and  steel  trade  of  Great  Britain  in  1899  and  1903, 


Kind. 


Pig  iron: 

Production 

Importii 

Exports 

Retained  for  home  use 

Stocks.  December  81 

Exports  of  manufactured  iron  and  steel . 
Imports  of  manufactured  iron  and  steel. 


1899. 

1903. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

9,306,519 

8,500,000 

169,523 

130,280 

1,379,296 

1,065,473 

8,154,286 

7,464,807 

721,617 

600,000 

2,883,320 

2,506,900 

640,728 

1,107.047 
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The  export  of  manufactured  iron  and  steel  from  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1903  was  the  largest  for  many  years. 

There  was,  however,  a  remarkable  decrease  in  the  export  of  tin 
plates  and  sheets  from  England  to  the  United  States  in  the  years  1902 
and  1903.     During  the  year  1901,  75,822  tons  were  exported;  in  1902 
66,142  tons,  and  in  1903,  60,674  tons. 

The  expoils  of  iron  and  steel  from  England  during  the  six  months 
ended  June  30, 1904,  have  decreased  as  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1903. 

James  Boyle,  Conoid. 

Liverpool,  England,  October  7,  190^,, 


VALUE  OF  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS. 

{F^wm  United  States  Ooneul  Hoke,  Windtor,  Nova  Scotia.) 

If  called  upon  to  name  the  most  eflScient  instrumentality  to  promote 
American  trade  interests  in  this  consular  district,  I  would  say  commer- 
cial travelers.  Commercial  travelers  are  not  taxed  in  Windsor,  and, 
while  there  are  plenty  of  them  representing  Canadian  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  there  is  scarcely  one  representing  American  markets 
or  American  merchants  and  manufacturers.  The  mail  comes  flooded 
with  inquiries  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  representing  all 
classes  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  producers,  asking  the  consul 
to  furnish  them  purchasers  for  their  respective  goods  and  wares. 
Windsor  furnishes  a  most  desirable  field  for  good  American  commer- 
cial travelers,  drummers,  or  salesmen  to  put  upon  the  Canadian  market 
American  goods  that  ought  to  readily  find  sale.  A  commercial  trav- 
eler or  sales  agent  ought  to  find  profitable  employment  both  for  him- 
self and  for  his  firm,  and  for  that  matter  he  might  represent  a  half 
dozen  different  products  and  still  have  no  competing  antagonism 
among  them.  The  salesman  or  traveler  is  now  the  best  agent  between 
the  producer  and  consumer;  he  studies  and  understands  the  wants  and 
tastes  of  the  people  and  knows  how  to  meet  their  wants  and  gratify 
their  tastes.  The  commercial  traveler  in  Canada,  at  least  in  this  dis- 
trict, can  live  and  travel  cheaper  than  he  can  anywhere  in  the  United 
"States.  Samples,  cards,  circulars,  and  letters  may  do  much  to  pro- 
mote trade,  but  there  is  nothing  that  equals  in  value  the  personal 
appeals  and  persuasive  words  of  an  agent  in  person.  The  live,  active 
traveler  or  salesman  is  the  man  to  promote  and  advance  the  interests 
of  American  trade. 

Joseph  T.  Hoke,  Consul. 

Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  October  20^  1904, 
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STEAM  SUPERHEATING  APPARATUS  IN  EUROPE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  compliance  with  a  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  the  Department  of  State  instructed  the  United  States  consular 
oflScers  in  various  countries  of  Europe,  by  a  circular  dated  February  5, 
1904r,  to  report  upon  the  rules  and  regulations  touching  steam  super- 
heating apparatus  in  their  districts.  Seveml  of  the  reports  follow; 
others,  including  various  printed  documents,  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  Department  of  CJommerce  and  Labor.  The  scope  of  the 
circular  is  shown  by  the  following  interrogatories  and  instructions: 

1.  Are  there  now  in  force  any  restrictions  or  regulations  regarding 
the  installation  or  operation  of  steam  superheating  apparatus?  If  so,, 
send  copies,  if  procurable. 

2.  Are  there  now  in  force  any  restrictions  or  regulations  regarding 
the  installation  or  operation  of  steam  superheating  apparatus  made 
wholly  or  in  part  of  cast  iron  ? 

3.  Do  such  restrictions  or  regulations,  if  existing,  refer  to  steam 
superheating  apparatus  operated  in  connection  with  the  gases  from 
fuel  burnt  under  boilers,  or  operated  with  their  own  furnaces? 

The  Department  would  be  glad  to  receive  copies  of  any  official  recom- 
mendations or  reports  of  technical  societies  that  may  have  been  made 
on  the  subject. 


AUSTRIA. 

(From  United  States  Cbrmil  Hos^eld,  Trieste,  Austria.) 

There  are  practically  no  regulations  in  this  country  regarding  the 
installation  and  operation  of  steam  superheating  apparatus.  The  sub- 
ject has  never  received  legislative  attention,  and  the  ministerial  decrees 
and  other  administrative  orders  referring  to  steam  apparatus  are  insuf- 
ficient or  obsolescent,  and  in  some  instances  contradictory.  The  min- 
istry of  commerce,  recognizing  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  regu- 
lations, presented  to  Parliament  about  a  year  ago  a  bill  for  the 
regulation  of  all  steam  apparatus,  excepting  steam  boilers,  but  no 
definite  action  has  been  taken  upon  the  matter. 

I  am  informed  by  the  provincial  inspector  of  steam  apparatus  in 
this  city  that  according  to  his  interpretation  of  the  various  ministerial 
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regalations  at  present  in  force  all  such  parts  of  steam-heating  appa- 
ratus as  are  not  exposed  to  a  direct  flame  may  be  made  wholly  or  in 
part  of  cast  iron.  The  inspector  deems  it  advisable  nevertheless  for 
foreign  manufacturers  desirous  of  introducing  new  types  of  steam 
superheating  apparatus  into  Austria  to  submit  specifications  thereof 
to  the  ministry  of  commerce  at  Vienna  and  to  apply  for  formal  per- 
mits of  installation  or  operation.^ 

It  appears  that  no  oflScial  recommendation  or  report  has  ever  been 
made  on  this  subject  by  any  technical  society  in  this  consular  district. 

Frederick  W.  Hossfeld,  ConmL. 

Trieste,  Austria,  May  17^  190^. 


GERMANY. 

{From  United  States  Vice  and  Deputy  Consul-Oenerai  Mason,  Berlin,  Germany.) 

In  accordance  with  paragraph  26  of  the  Reichsgewerbe  Ordnung 
(the  Imperial  Industrial  Code),  the  full  text  of  which  is  transmitted 
with  this  report,*  a  formal  license  must  be  obtained  from  the  local 
authorities  before  a  steam  boiler  can  be  installed  or  used  in  this 
country.  Before  being  put  into  service  the  boiler  must  be  tested  by 
the  oflScial  inspector,  and  must  comply  in  all  respects  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  building,  fire,  and  sanitary  police  regulations,  all  of  which 
are  elaborate  and  exacting  down  to  the  minutest  detail  of  construction 
and  operation.  Should  a  steam  boiler  be  materially  altered  from  its 
original  form,  size,  or  general  type,  such  alteration  must,  under  par- 
agraph 75  of  the  code,  be  first  authorized  by  special  official  permission. 
A  superheating  device,  whether  put  into. a  new  boiler  or  added  after  it 
has  been  some  time  in  service,  is  subject  to  these  requirements,  and 
must  be  officially  examined  and  approved  before  it  can  be  used. 

The  following  are  the  requirements  as  prescribed  by  paragraph  3  of 
the  general  police  code  of  Prussia: 

It  must  be  possible  to  shut  off  at  will  the  gases  of  combustion  from 
the  superheating  device,  even  when  it  is  located  in  one  of  the  flues  of 
the  boiler.  It  must  be  possible  to  shut  off  the  steam  supply  from  the 
superheater.  *  *  *  When  it  is  to  be  feared  that  condensed  water 
may  collect  in  a  superheater  thus  closed  and  cut  out  of  action,  the 
evapoi"ation  of  which  may  produce  dangerous  tension  when  the  super- 
heater is  again  brought  into  operation,  the  superheater  must  be  pro- 
vided with  a  steam  safety  valve  and,  at  its  lowest  part,  with  a  discharge 
valve  for  the  escape  of  water.  *  *  *  All  devices  for  controlling 
the  working  of  the  superheater  must,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  within 
reach  of  the  fireman.  These  precautions  having  been  fulfilled,  no 
objection  is  raised  to  the  use  of  cast-iron  superheaters  in  boiler  rooms. 

« Consul  Hoflifeld  forwarded  a  copy  of  the  principal  ministerial  regulations  regarding  the  safety  of 
boilers  and  other  steam  vessels.  It  is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor. 

ft  Piled  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
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There  are  no  special  regulations  or  restrictions  which  apply  spe- 
cially and  exclusively  to  superheaters  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  cast 
iron.  The  foregoing  regulations  refer  to  the  types  of  superheaters 
which  are  mainly  used  in  Germany,  viz,  those  heated  by  the  gases  of 
combustion  from  fuel  consumed  under  boilers,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  text  to  show  that  the  same  regulations  may  not  apply  likewise  to 
superheaters  operated  with  their  own  furnaces. 

Dean  B.  Mason, 
Vice  and  Deputy  Co7isul-  Geiierah 

Berlin,  Germany,  Jun£  6^  190^. 


BAVARIA. 

{Prom  United  States  Conml  Baldwin,  Nuremberg,  Oermany.) 

The  superheating  of  steam  is  a  comparatively  new  idea.  I  hear  that 
it  will  undoubtedly  have  a  great  future.  Wherever  it  has  been  intro- 
duced it  has  shown  excellent  results,  not  only  in  the  saving  of  fuel  but 
also  in  the  saving  of  steam. 

No  restrictions  or  special  regulations  of  any  kind  regarding  steam 
superheating  apparatus  particularly  are  in  force  in  Bavaria,  the  gen- 
eral regulations  regarding  steam  boilers  applying  to  steam  super- 
heaters. 

There  exists  in  Germany  an  association  of  German  engineers.  This 
association  examines  all  new  inventions  with  the  greatest  care.  Gen- 
erally one  of  its  members  is  delegated  to  investigate  any  new  inven- 
tion, to  study  it  carefully,  both  practically  and  theoretically,  and  to 
report  on  it.  The  member  of  the  association  who  was  deputed  to 
examine  steam  superheating  apparatus  was  Otto  Berner,  doctor  of 
civil  engineering  in  Berlin.  In  various  treatises  on  this  subject, 
which  have  just  been  completed  and  are  now  in  print,  he  sets  forth  its 
uses  in  a  most  clear  and  concise  manner.  I  have  secured  this  work 
and  inclose  it  herewith.^  It  is  the  best  work  so  far  existing  with 
regard  to  steam  superheating  apparatus. 

George  E.  Baldwin,  Con»\d, 

Nuremberg,  Germany,  May  6, 1901^, 


SAXONY. 

(/Vw»  Uniied  States  Contul  Muench,  Plauen,  Oermany.) 

I  have  endeavored  to  procure  information  from  local  officials 
regarding  requirements  of  steam  superheating  apparatus,  but  little 
encouragement  has  been  offered  from  that  quarter,  as  it  seemed  to  be 

a  Filed  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
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feared  that  any  information  granted  might  lead  to  the  importation  of 
"dangerous  American  cast-iron  goods,"  and  I  was  forced  to  resort  to 
the  published  pules  and  laws  on  the  subject.  I  have  procured, 
and  herewith  transmit,  a  copy  of  Morgenstern  on  laws  governing 
steam  boilers  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  latest  publication  on  the 
subject,  which  includes  all  regulations  down  to  the  year  1902,  and  is 
the  book  of  reference  used  by  the  officials  charged  with  the  execution 
of  those  regulations.  I  have  prepared,  and  transmit  herewith,  literal 
translations  of  all  those  portions  of  this  volume  which  seem  relevant 
to  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry. 

It  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  regulations  existing  in  this  dis- 
trict upon  the  subject  of  inquiry  are  those  for  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  and  that  sufficiently  wide  discretion  is  vested  in  the  con- 
trolling authorities  to  prevent  the  installation  and  operation  of  any 
power  plant  which  in  the  opinion  of  those  authorities  lacks  elements 
for  the  attainment  of  that  absolute  safety  which  is  ever  the  chief  aim 
of  German  Government  officials. 

The  authorities  control  very  fully  and  in  detail  the  erection,  testing, 
and  use  of  all  steam  boilers.  The  use  of  cast  iron  is  prohibited  in  all 
boiler  parts  exposed  to  fire,  and  may  be  prevented  altogether  at  the 
discretion  of  the  authorities.  The  employment  of  superheated  steam 
in  cooking  apparatus  or  receptacles  which  are  only  secondarily  con- 
nected with  steam  generators  is  not  prohibited,  and  permission  for  the 
general  use  of  steam  superheating  apparatus  may  be  eithef  granted  or 
denied  by  the  authorities  upon  investigating  each  individual  case. 
Plants  for  the  production  of  power  gases  for  use  in  gas  engines  and 
otherwise  do  not  seem  to  be  known  here. 

That  no  general  rule  or  prejudice  against  the  use  of  superheaters 
exists  in  this  region  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  advertise- 
ment which  recently  appeared  in  a  local  newspaper: 

A  competent  and  active  person,  well  accredited  among  larger  manu- 
facturers, is  wanted  as  a  representative  for  the  introduction  of  steam 
superheaters  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  by  a  strong  and  well-estab- 
lished special  firm  in  this  line. 

Hugo  Muench,  Consul. 
Plaxjex,  Germany,  May  19^  IdOlt,. 


RBOULATIONS  QOVERNINQ  SUPERHEATING  STEAM  APPARATUS  IN  SAXONY. 

( TrantSlaHon  by  OoruiU  Muench. ) 

PERMITS  FOR   ERECTION. 

Consent  of  the  proper  authorities  of  the  particular  State  must  be 
had  for  the  erection  of  steam  boilers,  whether  to  be  used  for  power 
purposes  or  not.  The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  drawings 
and  specifications  sufficient  to  explain  it. 
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The  authorities  must  investigate  the  plant  with  regard  to  its  con- 
formity to  existing  ordinances  covering  safety  in  respect  to  structure, 
fire,  and  health,  as  well  as  with  those  general  police  regulations  which 
have  been  promulgated  bv  the  national  council  (Bundesrath)  concern- 
ing the  establishment  or  steam  boiler  plants.  These  authorities, 
according  to  their  findings,  must  either  refuse  the  permission,  uncon- 
ditionally grant  it,  or  else,  in  granting  it,  prescribe  the  necessary 
conditions.  ' 

Before  such  boiler  may  be  used  an  examination  must  be  made  to 
determine  whether  it  conforms  to  the  conditions  of  the  permission 
therefor.  Anyone  making  use  of  such  boiler  prior  to  the  receipt  of 
a  proper  permit  will  be  subject  to  penalty. 

The  foregoing  provisions  apply  eq^ually  to  movable  steam  boilers. 

Note.— The  Industrial  laws  do  not  by  the  foregoing  language  make  it  clear  under  what  circum- 
stances an  apparatus  used  for  the  production  of  steam  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  "  steam  boiler."  However, 
the  proclamation  of  August  5, 1890,  prohibits  the  application  of  its  provisions  to  certain  kinds  of 
apparatus  (steam  cooking  vessels,  superheaters,  and  steam  kettles),  under  particular  conditions.  The 
right  to  erect  such  steam  apparatus  is  determined  by  the  local  building,  fire,  and  police  regulations. 
In  general  the  above  provisions  apply  to  all  steam  boilers,  even  when  not  used  for  industrial  but 
for  other  purposes. 

Permission  is  not  required  for  the  erection  of  such  boilers  as  are  not 
classified  as  boilers  in  a  legal  sense.  The  erection  of  such  is  peraiitted 
as  a  matter  of  course,  provided  the  general  provisions  as  to  health, 
building,  and  fire  be  observed.  Before  the  same  are  operated  the 
police  authorities  must,  however,  be  notified. 

•  ****** 

The"police  authorities  must  immediately,  or  at  least  within  three 
days,  forward  to  the  industrial  inspectors  any  notifications  received 
from  steam  boiler  owners,  users,  or  manufacturers  which  may  call  for 
an  inspection,  opinion,  or  test,  and  within  a  like  period  after  receiv- . 
ing  the  report  or  records  shall  inform  the  petitioners  unless  further 
investigations  justify  a  delay. 

•  »••«»* 

In  all  inspections  and  water  tests  the  industrial  inspectors  shall  in 
general  observe  the  following: 

The  preparation  of  opinions  concerning  proposed  erections  or  altera- 
tions, as  well  as  contemplated  water-pressure  tests  and  inspections  of 
completed  new  or  altered  plants,  must  be  brought  about  with  the  great- 
est possible  expedition  and  at  least  within  a  period  of  fourteen  days, 
which  in  case  of  oflScial  opinions  is  to  be  reckoned  from  the  day  on 
which  the  required  material  is  fully  submitted;  and  the  inspectors 
shall  designate  such  alterations  as  they,  in  the  interest  of  safety,  deem 
necessary,  together  with  the  term  within  which  they  are  to  be  made. 
They  shall  also  notify  the  police  authorities  in  advance  of  the  dates 
upon  which  they  propose  to  make  water-pressure  tests  and  inspections. 

•  «••*•• 

Notice  of  the  intended  erection  of  a  stationary  steam  boiler  must  be 
given  to  the  police  authorities,  and  the  following  data  furnished: 

The  object  of  the  boiler,  e.  g.  power,  and  the  kind  of  engine  and  its 
purpose. 

Whether  the  boiler  was  subjected  to  a  water-pressure  test  at  the 
place  of  origin. 
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What  fuel  it  is  proposed  to  heat  it  with.  Besides  this,  there  should 
be  added: 

1.  A  ground  plan,  showing  the  public  roads  and  building  lots  sur- 
rounding the  place  of  erection,  with  buildings,  if  any,  designated  on  a 
sufficiently  distinct  scale,  and  which  shall  explain  the  boundaries  and 
the  purposes  to  which  adjacent  buildings  are  devoted. 

2.  A  building  sketch,  with  ground  plan  and  cross  section  of  the 
boiler  house  or  other  room  in  which  the  boiler  is  to  be  placed,  from 
which  both  location  and  height  of  the  smokestack,  and  the  position  of 
the  boiler-house  roof  or  ceiling  of  boiler  room,  as  compared  with  the 
top  of  the  boiler  setting,  should  plainly  appear. 

3.  A  scale  drawing  of  the  boiler  itself,  from  which  the  extent  of  the 
water  surface,  and  the  level  of  the  lowest  permissible  stand  of  water 
above  the  fire  flues  shall  be  determinable,  and  which  should  likewise 
show  all  anchorings  and  stays. 

4.  A  specification,  in  which  the  contents  of  the  *'  factory  tag,"  the 
measurements  of  the  boiler,  the  strength  and  quality  of  the  material, 
the  method  of  construction,  the  size  of  the  safety-valves,  with  their 
weights,  the  application  of  the  water  gauge,  manometer,  water  feed, 
feed-water  gauge,  and  furnace  shall  be  f uUv  detailed. 

One  copy  of  No.  1  and  two  copies  each  of  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  are 
required. 

rrofile  plans  of  the  grounds  are  necessaiy  only  when  demanded  by 
the  police  authorities  tor  purposes  of  general  control;  for  instance, 
because  of  drains  for  waste  water. 

*  «  *  *  •  •  • 

A  fine  of  not  exceeding  300  marks  ($71.40),  and  in  case  of  nonpay- 
ment imprisonment  will  he  imposed  upon  whoever  erects  an  industrial 
plant  without  license  when  a  special  license  is  required  in  view  of  loca- 
tion and  conditions  surrounding  the  power  plant  or  building,  or  who 
fails  to  obser\"e  the  material  conditions  upon  which  such  license  was 
granted,  or  who,  without  permission,  undertakes  to  make  material 
changes  in  the  location  or  conduct  of  the  plant. 


MATERIAL,  CONSTRUCTION,  AND  INSTALLATION. 

In  the  construction  of  steam  boilers  only  good  material  must  be 
einployed. 

The  strength  of  the  material  is  to  be  deteiinined  by  the  manufac- 
turer. It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  the  shell  of  the  boiler,  water  tubes, 
tire  flues,  fire  box,  smoke  chamber,  and  the  like,  are  so  constructea 
that  they  will  resist  the  expected  steam  pressure,  having  regard  to 
possible  anchorage  and  bracing.'* 

Every  steam  toiler,  when  fully  set  up  and  before  being  walled  in 
or  jacketed,  must  be  inspected  b}-  an  expert  officer  of  the  industrial 
inspectors  and  tested  witn  a  view  t6  its  strength. 

a  The  mannfacturer  is  not  reetricted  with  reference  to  the  strength  of  the  shell  of  the  boiler,  water 
tubes,  fire  flues,  etc.  He  determines  the  strength  of  the  boiler  shell,  but  is  responsible  for  negligent 
error  aocording  to  general  legal  principles.  It  must  not  be  concluded,  from  the  omission  of  former 
proTisions  regulating  the  strength  of  boiler  shells,  that  the  licensing  officers  are  no  longer  entitled  or 
required  to  determine  in  each  case  whether  the  boiler  plates  selected  are  to  be  deemed  sufficient 
or  not 
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This  test  presupposes  that  the  boiler  is  exposed  on  all  sides  and  not 
painted. 

Steam  boilers  designed  for  an  additional  pressure  of  6  atmospheres, 
and  those  in  which  the  product  of  the  water  surface  in  square  meters 
and  the  atmospheric  superpressure  of  steam  exceeds  30,  must  be 
located  in  separate  boiler  rooms  without  superstructure.  The  outer 
walls  which  face  public  thoroughfares  or  private  property  and  are 
distant  therefrom  less  than  8  meters  (26.24  feet)  must  be  of  a  thick- 
ness of  at  least'40  centimetei*s  (15.75  inches)  and  must  contain  no  door 
or  window  openings. 

Fire  boxes  under  boilers  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  produce  com- 
bustion with  the  least  possible  smoke,  so  that  jieighboring  owners 
may  not  experience  damage  or  material  annoyance  through  smoke, 
soot,  etc. 

The  construction  of  fire  flues  so  arranged  that  the  heating  gases 
strike  portions  of  the  boiler  which  are  touched  by  steam  from  within 
('* overdraft  boilers")  must  be  such  that  superheating  of  these  parts 
need  not  be  feared,  and  also  that  the  fire  flues  are  of  suflScient  size  to 
allow  of  cleaning  them. 

The  shells  of  boilers  wherever  exposed  to  the  fire^  the  fire  flues,  and 
the  water  tubes  must  not  be  constructed  of  cast  iron  whenever  the 
interior  diameter,  in  case  of  cylindrical  boilers,  exceeds  25  centimeters 
(9i  inches),  or  in  case  of  globular  boilers,  exceeds  30  centimeters  (llf 
inches).  The  use  of  brass  is  permitted  only  for  fire  flues  the  interior 
diameter  of  which  does  not  exceed  10  centimeters  (3.9  inches).^ 

INSPECTION   OF   STEAM   BOILERS. 

Every  new  boiler  proposed  to  be  erected  must,  before  being  walled 
in  or  jacketed,  be  tested  by  hydraulic  pressure  with  all  openings 
sealed — boilers  designed  to  withstand  a  superpressure  of  not  over  5 
atmospheres,  by  the  application  of  double  tne  indicated  pressure;  all 
other  steam  boilers,  by  the  application  of  a  pressure  wnich  exceeds 
the  indicated  pressure  by  5  atmospheric  pressures.  By  an  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  a  pressure  of  1  kilogram  (2.2046  pounds)  to  the 
square  centimeter  (0.155  square  inch)  is  to  be  understood. 

The  shell  of  the  boiler  must  be  able  to  withstand  the  test  without 
showing  a  lasting  change  of  sliape  and  without  leaking.  It  is  to  be 
regard^  as  leaking  when  under  the  highest  pressure  water  issues 
through  the  seams  in  other  shape  than  a^  mist  or  small  pearl-like  drops. 

The  chief  officials  of  the  several  States  of  the  Empire  are  empowered 
in  particular  cases  to  waive  compliance  with  the  foregoing  regulations. 

The  foregoing  provisions  do  not  apply  to — 

1.  Cooking  vessels  in  which  the  process  of  cooking  goes  on  by  means 
of  steam  derived  from  another  steam  generator. 

2.  Steam  superheaters  or  receptacles  in  which  steam  derived  from 
another  boiler  is  additionally  heated  by  the  application  of  fire. 

3.  Cooking  vessels  in  which  steam  is  raised  from  water  through 
direct  firing,  provided  the  same  are  connected  with  the  atmosphere 
through  an  open  standpipe  of  not  over  5  meters  (16.4  feet)  in  height 

a  From  the  wording  of  the  section  it  must  be  assumed  that  cast-iron  portions  of  shellH  of  boilers  of 
other  shapes  than  cylindrical  or  spherical  must  not  be  exposed  to  the  fire. 
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and  at  least  8  centimeters  in  diameter,  leading  down  into  the  water  box, 
or  through  some  other  safety  device  approved  by  the  chief  oflScials  of 
the  State. 

ACnON  AGAINST  DANGEROUS  OR  INJURIOUS  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

While  existing  laws  permit  of  the  institution  of  private  actions  in 
behalf  of  the  owner  or  occupant  of  a  parcel  of  ground  against  the 
owner  or  occupant  of  a  neighboring  parcel,  for  the  redress  of  injuries 
arising  from  the  use  of  such  parcel,  yet  such  action,  when  aimed  at  an 
industrial  plant  established  by  sanction  of  the  authorities,  can  not  pre- 
vail to  the  extent  of  prohibiting  the  entire  use  of  such  plant,  but  can 
merely  bring  about  the  introduction  of  such  remedial  measures  as  pre- 
clude the  continuance  of  the  deleterious  eflfects,  or,  when  the  applica- 
tion of  such  remedies  proves  impracticable,  or  incompatible  witn  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  business,  can  only  be  aimed  at  the  award  of 
compensatory  damages. 

it  *  *  *  *  *  »  * 

In  case  of  injury  and  danger  to  the  general  ijublic,  the  further  use 
of  any  industrial  plant  may  be  at  any  time  prohibited  by  order  of  the 
higher  authorities.  But  in  that  case  the  owner  must  be  compensated 
for  the  damage  shown  to  have  been  sustained  by  him. 

The  order  of  prohibition  may  be  appealed  from.  Damages  may 
also  be  sought  by  legal  action. 


BOILERS  WITH   SMALL  WATER  TUBES. 

The  department  of  the  interior  received  a  report  from  its  technical 
commission  as  to  whether  and  how  a  diminution  of  explosions  of  boil- 
ers with  small  water  tubes,  so  frequently  occurring  in  recent  times, 
could  be  brought  about,  whereupon  an  opinion  was  formulated  by  the 
technical  commission,  of  which  an  abstract  is  hereafter  set  forth. 

The  industrial  inspectors  are  hereby  directed  to  be  guided  by  the 
rules  laid  down  in  this  opinion,  as  well  as  by  their  other  recommenda- 
tions, when  examining  plans  for  the  erection  of  new  or  the  change  of 
old  steam  plants,  as  also  in  their  oflScial  conduct  touching  the  inspec- 
tion of  steam-using  establishments. 

At  the  same  time,  the  industrial  inspectors  are  cautioned  to  speci- 
ally observe  those  steam  boilers  with  small  water  pipes  upon  which  a 
heavy  strain  for  production  of  steam  is  imposed,  and  to  officially  inter- 
fere m  all  cases  where  the  strain  is  such  as  to  threaten  the  security  of 
the  boiler  in  question. 

OPINION  OF  THE   TECHNICAL  COMMISSION. 

In  cases  of  explosion  of  boilers  with  small  water  tubes,  recently 
occurring,  steam  generators  were  usually  involved  in  which  a  larger 
number  of  water  tubes,  more  or  less  inclined,  were  so  arranged  tnat 
(a)  they  were  interconnected,  that  is  to  say,  in  groups;  (b)  they  were 
connected  at  both  ends  with  water  chambers:  or,  {c)  they  were  con- 
D  c  R  NO.  2123 2 
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nected  at  the  upper  extremity  only  with  water  chambers,  while  the 
lower  extremity  was  uncoverea. 

Explosions  occurring  in  these  boilers,  which  usually  arose  from  the 
bursting  of  water  tubes,  are  attributable  to  (1)  defects  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  boilers,  especially  the  use  of  poor  material,  badly  soldered 
water  tubes,  or  defective  adjustment  or  arrangement  of  such  tubes;  (2) 
unwise  management,  consisting  mainly  of  allowing  excessive  strain 
upon  the  boiler,  and  defective  circulation  of  water  in  the  water  tubes, 
the  use  of  improper  feed  water,  and  insufficient  cleaning  of  the  scales 
and  mud  from  the  water  tubes. 

As  a  means  of  diminishing  explosions  which  arise  from  the  forego- 
ing causes,  the  following  measures  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  industrial 
commission,  well  adapt^  with  reference  to  bouers  named  under  sub- 
divisions a  and  J,  without  thereby  materially  curtailing  the  usefulness 
of  boilers  with  small  water  tubes. 

1.  The  use  of  soldered  water  tubes  must  be  stopped. 

2.  The  length  of  any  water  tube  should  not  exceed  fifty  times  its 
interior  diameter,  nor  should  tubes  over  5  meters  (16.4  feet)  in  length 
be  used  at  any  time. 

3.  The  water  tubes  should  be  so  placed  as  to  possess  an  incline  of  at 
least  12  degrees. 

4.  The  sectional  area  of  the  connection  leading  from  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  tubes  to  the  steam  cut-off  (steam  gatherer  or  upper 
boiler)  should  at  least  equal  the  sum  of  the  sectional  areas  of  all  the 
tubes,  while  the  sectional  area  of  the  connection  between  the  upper 
extremity  of  such  tubes  and  the  steam  cut-off  should  exceed  the  sum 
of  the  sectional  areas  of  the  tubes. 

5.  All  water  tubes  should  be  supplied  with  sufficiently  large  open- 
ings at  both  ends  for  cleaning  purposes;  the  axis  of  these  opemngs 
should  run  as  nearly  parallel  as  possible  with  that  of  the  tubes. 

6.  Water  fed  into  boilers  with  small  water  tubes  should  be  such  as 
will  not  precipitate  mud  and  scales.  In  case  of  necessity,  the  officials 
intrusted  with  supervision  of  steam  boilers  may  demand  that  the  tubes 
be  removed  and  examined  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  three  vears. 

As  to  boilers  classified  under  subdivision  c?,  the  following  demands 
should  be  made: 

7.  Safeguards  mentioned  under  subdivisions  1  to  6  should  be  applied. 
Besides  this,  the  tubes  at  the  exposed  end  should  be  so  braced  that 
they  will  not  bend  (sag)  from  their  own  weight  and  the  weight  of  the 
water  in  them.  FurUiermore,  precautions  should  be  taken  against 
their  being  blown  out,  in  such  a  manner  that  their  expansion  longitu- 
dinally may  not  be  obstructed. 


ITALY. 

( JVom  VniJted  States  Consul  Bishop,  Genoa,  Italy.) 

There  are  no  legal  restrictions  or  regulations  here  regarding  the 
installation  or  operation  of  steam  superheating  apparatus,  as  far  as 
concerns  boilers  for  marine  use.  For  steam  superheating  apparatus 
and  steam  boilers  for  plants  established  on  land  there  is  in  force  the 
restriction  found  in  article  10  of  the  public  safety  law  of  December 
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23,  1888.     The  said  article  refers  to  the  use  of  cast  iron  in  such  appa- 
ratus and  boilers.    Its  opening  paragraph  reads  thus: 

Article  10.  The  use  of  cast  iron  and  of  sheet  copper  is  prohibited 
for  the  portions  exposed  to  the  fire,  exception  being  made  of  copper 
tubing  of  less  than  10  centimeters  (3.9  inches)  in  diameter. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  a  second  paragraph  of  the  article  expressly 
authorizes  the  use  of  cast  iron  for  certain  parts  technically  specified 
therein.    The  following  is  a  translation  of  this  paragraph: 

It  is  not  permitted  to  use  castings  or  brass  plates  for  parts  exposed 
to  the  fire,  excepting  tubes  of  brass  of  less  than  10  centimeters  (3.9 
inches)  in  diameter,  and  for  boilers  of  a  special  character,  such  as  maj^ 
be  designated  by  the  law.  In  this  class  are  the  multitubular  inexplosi- 
ble  boilers  of  Belleville,  Field,  Babcock,  Wilcox,  Steinmueller,  etc. 

The  use  of  cast  metal  is  permitted  for  the  steam  dome,  boiler  heads, 
manhole  lid,  mud  collectors,  economizers,  and  similar  apparatus,  such 
as  is  not  surrounded  by  the  wall  and  is  not  touched  by  the  fire,  and 
whose  diameter  is  not  above  70  centimeters  (27.6  inches). 

I  forward  herewith  two  copies  of  the  said  regulations.®  They  were 
promulgated  by  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  under  date  of  June  27, 
1897,  and  in  their  present  form  are  issued  by  the  Association  of  Users 
of  Steam  Boilers  at  Genoa.  Upon  inquiry  of  this  association  and  that 
of  civil  engineers  and  architects,  as  well  as  other  competent  authori- 
ties, I  learn  of  no  other  laws  or  regulations  on  the  subject. 

William  Henry  Bishop,  Cons^d, 
Genoa,  Italy,  April  5,  1901^. 


SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 
NORWAY. 

(/VoTO  Consul-General  Bordtwich,  ChritHania,  Xartoay.) 

In  Norway  there  are  no  permanent  regulations  regarding  the  instal- 
lation or  operation  of  steam-heating  apparatus  in  buildings,  and  con- 
sequently no  printed  rules  can  be  obtained. 

The  police  authorities  in  the  several  cities  and  towns,  as  well  as  in 
the  rural  districts,  have  supervision  over  all  such  plants.  Drawings 
and  specifications  of  all  intended  installations  of  steam-heating  appara- 
tus must  be  submitted  to  them  for  approval  before  the  work  is  begun. 
The  steam  pressure  shall  in  no  case  exceed  7i  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  and  all  pipes  and  heat-conducting  parts  must  be  removed  at  least 
2  inches  from  the  woodwork. 

Old  plants  are  subject  to  inspection  at  short  intervals. 

Henry  Bordewich,  Coi^sul-  General. 

Christtania,  Norway,  April  19^  190^,. 

a  Filed  in  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
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SWEDEN. 

Under  date  of  May  7, 1904,  in  answer  to  the  circular,  United  States 
Consul-General  Adams,  of  Stockholm,  transmits  the  following  copy  of 
an  official  letter  received  by  him  from  the  Royal  Board  of  Trade: 

Stockholm,  May  4f  1904^ 
Deab  Sib:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  last  month,  concerning  possible  existing  restric- 
tions or  regulations  regarding  steam  superheating  apparatus  in  Sweden,  I  beg  to 
inform  you  that  such  restrictions  or  regulations  neither  exist  nor  are  contemplated. 
t  am,  sir,  etc.,  Johan  Pihlghen, 

Director  of  the  Department  of  Industry. 


(From  United  StaUs  ConnU  Bergh,  Oothenburg^  Sweden,) 

On  May  10,  1889,  a  law  was  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
injuries  to  persons  working  in  factories  or  industrial  establishments. 
This  law  gives  a  number  of  directions  for  the  safety  of  the  workmen, 
which  directions  are  further  defined  and  enforced  by  the  factory 
inspectors  specially  appointed  for  this  purpose.  These  inspectors  are 
empowered  to  give  such  special  directions  as  may  be  considered  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  in  each  case,  agreeably  to  the  said  law. 

This  law  does  not  specially  mention  steam  superheating  apparatus, 
however,  nor  is  there  any  other  act  prohibiting  the  use  of  such  appa- 
ratus in  Sweden,  and  I  have  seen  such  apparatus  advertised  for  sale 
here. 

The  factory  inspector  at  Gothenburg  informs  me  that  in  sheet  iron 
steam  superheating  apparatus  no  part  should  be  made  of  cast  iron,  and 
that  if  the  superheating  apparatus  is  made  wholly  of  cast  iron  it  should 
be  strong  enough  to  withstand  a  pressure  ten  times  as  great  as  the 
highest  allowable  steam  pressure. 

A  strict  control  over  the  condition  of  all  high-pressure  boilers  is 
kept.  When  first  to  be  used,  after  being  moved  and  at  certain  inter- 
vals, the  steam  boilers  are  cleaned,  inspected,  tested,  and,  if  they  are 
approved,  the  highest  steam  pressure  allowable  in  the  boiler  is  fixed. 
The  boiler  must  be  made  of  good  material  and  be  strong  enough  to 
stand  a  pressure  five  times  as  great  as  the  highest  allowable  steam 
pressure  thus  fixed,  and  this  rule  is  evidently  applied  also  to  super- 
heating apparatus  made  of  sheet  iron.  But  as  the  factorj'  inspector 
demands  tenfold  strength  in  steam  superheating  apparatus  made  of 
oast  iron,  it  appears  that  this  is  considered  more  dangerous  than  the 
apparatus  made  of  sheet  iron. 

,  Robert  S.  S.  Bergh,  Co7wid. 

Gothenburg,  Sweden,  April  27^  1904,. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM. 

(From  United  States  Consul- Oeneral  Evans,  London,  England.) 

The  chief  engineer  of  the  London  County  Council  reports  in  regard 
to  this  subject: 

There  is  not  among  the  council's  machinery  any  steam  boiler  fitted 
with  superheating  apparatus.  Boilers  for  use  in  factories,  etc.,  are 
nearly  all  fitted  to  meet  the  views  of  the  chief  engineers  of  the  various 
insurance  corporations,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  these  bodies 
have  published  regulations  dealing  with  the  matter. 

Your  inquiry  appears  to  be  limited  to  apparatus  used  on  land,  but 
it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  there  are  many  steamships  running 
which  are  fitted  with  some  form  of  superheater,  and  are,  I  believe, 
classed  by  Lloyd's  Register.  Should  you  care  to  inquire  I  am  sure  the 
chief  engineer  of  Lloyd's  Registry  would  inform  you  as  to  whether  he 
has  drawn  up  any  regulations  dealing  with  such  apparatus. 

As  regards  the  Government  reguktions,  I  believe  there  are  none, 
because  permission  to  fit  superheaters  on  vessels  having  passenger 
certificates  has  so  far  been  withheld. 

The  chief  engineer  of  the  Boiler  Insurance  Company,  of  Manchester, 
remarks: 

There  are  no  restrictions  or  regulations  in  connection  with  super- 
heaters in  this  country,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  considered  a 
portion  of  a  boiler,  in  which  case  they  would  probably  come  under 
the  operations  of  section  2  of  the  factory  and  workshop  act,^  which 
requires  that  every  steam  generating  boiler  in  a  factory  or  workshop 
shall  be  thoroughlv  examined  once  annually  by  some  competent  person. 

In  cases  where  the  superheaters  are  operated  with  their  own  furnaces, 
we  should  say  they  would  not  come  unaer  the  provisions  of  the  factory 
act  at  all. 

Cast  iron  is  not  generally  considered  a  suitable  material  for  super- 
heaters. 

Mr.  Stromeyer,  chief  engineer  of  the  Manchester  Steam  Users' 
Association,  states: 

The  only  laws  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  relating  to  the  safety  of 
boilers,  etc.,  are  the  boiler  explosions  acts,  1882-1890,  and  the  factory 
and  workshops  act,  1901,  section  2. 

Under  the  boiler  explosions  acts  steam  pipes  and,  therefore  of 
course,  also  superheaters,  are  defined  as  being  steam  boilers,  but  they 
are  not  boilers  under  the  factory  act. 

We  have  had  several  cases  of  copper  pipe  bursting,  and  now, 
although  we  do  not  issue  printed  rules,  we  are  guided  by  the  follow- 
ing principles  with  regard  to  superheaters  and  steam  pipes: 

I.  No  cast  iron  or  copper  to  oe  used  in  the  construction  of  super-' 
heaters.     They  should  be  of  mild  steel.     It  is  true  that  there  are  many 
superheaters  in  use  with  cast-iron  covers,  and  these  are  giving  no 
trouble,  but  we  prefer  not  to  sanction  this  material  in  new  installations. 

a  On  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
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II,  No  copper  pipes,  either  solid,  drawn,  or  brazed,  to  be  used  for 
the  conveyance  oi  superheated  steam. 

III.  For  pressures  of  130  pounds  and  upward  mild  cast  steel  to  be 
used  for  stop  valves,  etc.,  and  wrought  iron  or  mild  steel  for  pipes. 
The  expression  ''cast  steel"  or  "steel  alloy"  is  misleading;  sub- 
stances sold  under  these  names  are  generally  worse  than  cast  iron. 
Mild  steel  or  mild  cast  steel  should  be  used. 

Superheaters  are  generally  so  constructed  as  to  allow  of  their  being 
flooded  with  water.  As  a  consequence,  there  is  danger  of  water-ham- 
mer action,  as  will  be  seen  from  one  of  my  reports.  I  send  you,  there- 
fore, the  inclosed  two  papers  on  the  subject. 

The  sudden  cooling  of  red-hot  plates  Js  also  a  danger  which  may 
occur  in  superheaters. 

Lloyd's  Registry,  London,  referred  to  by  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
London  County  Council,  and  to  whom  an  inquirj^  was  accordingly 
made,  replied: 

As  the  use  of  superheaters  for  marine  purposes  is  extremely  rare, 
the  committee  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  incorporate  regulations 
for  their  construction  in  the  rules  of  this  society.  It  is  the  practice 
of  the  committee,  in  the  rare  instances  in  which  superheaters  are  used, 
to  consider  each  case  separately  and  to  deal  with  it  on  its  merits. 

The  superheaters  which  have  been  used  have  been  mainly  composed 
of  wrought  iron  or  steel  tubes,  connected  at  their  ends  with  cast-iron 
headers,  the  cast  iron  not  being  exposed  to  the  same  heat  as  the  tubes. 
In  most  cases  they  have  been  operated  upon  by  the  furnace  gases  after 
these  have  passed  through  the  combustion  chamber  and  ordinary  tubes 
of  steel  boilers,  but  in  some  cases  they  have  been  heated  by  a  part  of 
the  furnace  gases  of  the  ordinary  boilers,  abstracted  from  the  com- 
bustion chamber  before  passing  through  the  ordinary  chamber  tubes. 
In  no  case  has  the  superheater  been  used  with  an  independent  tire. 

In  cases  in  which  the  superheater  can  be  wholly  shut  off  from  the 
steam  space  of  the  main  boilers  the  committee  require  that  it  shall  be 
fitted  with  a  safetv  valve. 

When  a  type  of  superheater  has  been  proposed  in  which  it  has  been 
considered  that  undue  superheat  may  be  ^ven  to  the  steam,  the  com- 
mittee have  required,  as  a  condition  of  its  approval,  that  the  super- 
heater, and  also  the  steam  cylindei*s,  pistons,  slides,  etc.,  shall  be 
submitted  to  survey  by  the  society's  oflacers  more  frequently  than  is 
ordinarily  required  by  the  rules.  The  extra  frequency  of  surveys  is 
continued  until  experience  shows  that  no  ill  eflfects  result. 

H.  Clay  Evans,  Consul- General. 

London,  England,  April  21^  190 J^, 
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TECHNICAL    EDUCATION   IN  LONDON, 

{From  United  States  Commercial  Agent  Harris,  Eibenstoek,  Qermany.) 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  of  October  14,  1904,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing article  in  regard  to  technical  education  in  London: 

Now  that  primary  and  secondary  education  in  London  are  brought 
by  the  new  act  under  the  control  of  one  authority,  the  Technical  Eidu- 
cation  Board  of  the  London  County  Council  h^s  ceased  to  exist.  The 
last  report,  just  issued,  is  eloquent  of  the  work  which  has  been  done 
in  the  past  decade,  and  the  opportunity  is  naturally  seized  to  indicate 
the  actual  progress  made.  It  is  a  story  of  which  the  members  and 
the  oflScials  nave  reason  to  be  proud. 

The  most  striking  features  of  the  record  are  the  increase  and  rapid 
development  of  polytechnic  institutions,  the  establishment  and  success 
of  London  County  Council  schools  and  technical  institutes,  and  the 
improvement  in  the  equipment  and  appointment  of  teachers  of  second- 
ary schools.  A  great  advance  has  taken  place  in  the  volume  and 
cliaracter  of  evening  instruction  in  science  and  technology.  Whereas 
nine  years  ago  instruction  in  trade  subjects  was  given  in  only  113 
centers,  now  the  classes  embrace  64  different  occupations  and  the  work 
of  instruction  is  carried  on  in  313  places.  -The  number  of  distinct 
trades  in  which  practical  instruction  is  provided,  and  also  the  number 
of  centers  providing  such  courses  of  instruction,  have  more  than 
doubled  during  the  past  nine  years  and  the  number  of  apprentices  and 
young  workmen  attending  them  has  increased  fourfold.  Even  these 
striking  figures  do  not  accurately  represent  the  progress  effected.  For 
example,  in  carriage  building  there  were  two  centers  in  1903  as  against 
three  in  1894,  but  m  1894  the  instruction  consisted  entirely  of  lectures 
and  demonstrations,  there  being  no  systematic  courses  of  practical 
work.  The  establishment  of  the  London  County  Council  School  of 
Carriage  Building  has  naturally  attracted  students  from  all  parts  of 
London,  and  so  has  reduced  the  number  of  centers.  Similarly,  there 
is  only  one  center  in  tanning  as  against  two  in  1894,  but  in  1894  the 
instruction  was  entirely  theoretical.  The  establishment  of  Harold's 
Institute,  a  properly  equipped  tanning  and  dyeing  school,  has  removed 
the  necessity  of  instruction  in  other  centers,  ^ere  has  also  been  a 
natural  tendency  during  the  past  few  3^ears  for  sporadic  classes  in 
trade  subjects  to  disappear  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  popularity 
of  the  polytechnics  and  larger  technical  institutes,  in  which  are  found 
thoroughly  equipped  laboratories  and  workshops. 

As  to  the  polytechnics,  the  board  give  a  list  of  twenty-six  of  these 
institutions  now  in  full  work.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  rapid  growth 
of  polytechnics  in  different  parts  of  London  since  the  formation  of  the 
technical  education  board  in  1893  has  had  a  great  effect  in  the  devel- 
opment of  evening  instruction,  and,  moreover,  that  this  success  has 
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TECHNICAL    EDUCATION    IN    LONDON.  3 

not  been  achieved  at  the  expense  of  other  institutions;  it  represents  a 
new  growth,  not  the  transfer  from  old  to  new  institutions.  Many 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  older  polytechnics  to  bring  them  more 
into  touch  with  modern  rec]^uirements,  and  this  has  been  accompanied 
in  nearly  every  case  by  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  instruction.  An 
interesting  table  is  given  of  the  instruction  in  mechanical  engineering, 
electrical  engineering,  carpentry  and  joinery,  plumbing,  other  building- 
trade  classes  (including  brickwork  and  masonry),  experimental  physics, 
chemistry  (organic  and  inorganic),  and  mathematics.  It  shows  an 
increase  ?rom  118,732  student  hours  in  the  first  year  of  the  board's 
operation  to  454,863  student  hours  for  the  session  1900-1901.  Since 
then  the  number  of  artisan  students  has  been  steadily  increasing,  and 
the  inspectors'  reports  indicate  that  a  far  greater  number  of  artisans 
are  pursuing  systematic  courses,  entailing  attendance  on  several  even- 
ings df  the  week. 

In  addition  to  the  polytechnics  and  schools  of  the  university  there 
are  smaller  institutions  in  various  parts  of  London,  some  of  which 
simply'  give  instruction  in  specific  trades,  while  others  give  instruction 
in  general  scientific  and  technical  subjects.  The  county  council  has 
supplemented  former  facilities  by  special  schools  and  institutes  for 
highly  advanced  subjects,  such  as  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and 
Crafts,  the  London  Day  Training  College,  and  the  School  of  Photo- 
engraving, while  several  districts  have  been  supplied  with  schools  and 
tecnnieal  institutes. 

An  important  innovation  was  the  establishment  of  London  County 
council  scholarships,  so  graded  as  to  form  a  ladder  from  the  elemen- 
tarj'  s<hools  upward,  in  many  cases  to  a  university.  Particulars  are 
given  of  the  occupations  of  the  parents  of  the  614  boys  and  girls  to 
whom  junior  county  scholarships  were  awarded  in  1903.  The  majority 
of  the  scholarships  have  fallen  to  the  children  of  workers  in  trades 
(mostly  journeymen^  and  unskilled  laborers,  who  have  gained  875  out 
of  the  614  scholarships,  or  61  per  cent.  Children  of  officials  and 
servants  obtained  15.5  per  cent,  shopkeepers  and  assistants  2.79  per 
cent,  and  clerical  and  subordinate  professions  16.4  per  cent.  In  audi- 
tion, intermediate  and  senior  scholarships  are  awarded.^  The  junior 
scholarships  have  formed  a  link  between  the  public  elementary  and 
secondarv  schools,  and  the  "  intermediate "  scholarships,  numbering 
about  100  annually,  the  board  claim,  have  carried  out  and  deepened 
the  connection  which  the  junior  scholarships  have  already- established 
between  elementary  and  secondary  education,  but  they  have  also 
formed  a  link  between  secondary  schools  and  the  universities.  Pro- 
viding free  education  till  after  the  age  of  18,  these  scholarships  enable 
pupils  to  remain  at  school  long  enough  to  compete  for  universit\^  dis- 
tinctions. 

Several  of  the  endowed  grammar  schools  of  London  are  therefore 
now  able  to  keep  their  most  promising  pupils  long  enough  for  them 
to  enter  for  open  scholarships  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  the  council's 
intermediate  scholars  have  already  won  credit  for  their  schools  by  dis- 
tinguishing themselves  at  these  competitions.  In  addition  to  the 
intermediate  scholars  who  proceed  to  the  older  universities  after  the 
expiration  of  their  scholarships,  there  are  every  year  several  who  enter 
institutions  of  university  rank  in  London  for  the  last  two  years'  tenure 
of  their  scholarships.  The  final  stage  in  the  council's  scholarship 
scheme  is  marked  by  the  senior  county  scholarships,  which  provide  a 
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maintenance  grant  of  $300  a  year  for  three  years,  and  carry  with  them 
in  addition  payment  of  tuition  fees  up  to  but  not  exceeding  $150  a  year. 
Five  of  these  scholarships  are  offered  for  competition  each  year,  the 
award  being  made  by  selection  and  based  on  the  past  work  and  future 
promise  of  me  candidates.  In  addition  to  these  full  senior  scholarships, 
the  steady  growth  in  the  number  of  scholars  coming  up  from  the 
elementary  schools  has  compelled  the  board  to  provide  for  their  con- 
tinued education  by  exhibitions  and  free  places,  of  which  about  forty 
are  now  ffiven  annually.  Last  year  out  of  28  candidates  who  gained 
senior  scholarships  and  exhibitions  (apart  from  free  places),  21  were 
holding  intermediate  county  scholarsnips,  and  14  out  of  tne  21  had 
previously  held  junior  county  scholarships. 

Ernest  L.  Harris,  Commercial  Agent. 
EiBENSTOCK,  Germany,  October  19^  190^. 


AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  EXPORTS. 

{From  United  Staiet  Oonmnl^Oeneral  Bray,  Mdboume,  Auttralia.) 

Since  the  opening  of  the  present  season,  at  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber, the  exports  of  Australian  wheat  and  flour  have  reached  the  total 
of  about  29,905,226  bushels  of  wheat  and  816,579  sacks  of  flour.  Reduc- 
ing the  flour  to  the  equivalent  in  wheat,  the  totals  together  are  equal 
to  33,820,004  bushels  of  wheat.  The  value  of  the  exports  is  estimated 
approximately  at  $26,719,452. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  exports  from  each  State  from 
December  1,  1903,  to  Septemer  30,  1904: 

Exports  of  Australian  wheat  and  flour  from  December  1, 190S,  to  September  SO,  1904. 


state. 

Wheat 

Flour. 

Total 
equivalent 
in  wheat 

victoria 

Btuhds. 

15,038,106 

6,440.249 

8,323.238 

93,976 

9,666 

Sacks. 
810,666 

Bushels. 
16.629.308 

8oath  Australia 

263,805        7,706,618 

New  South  Wales 

239,163  1      9,471,220 

Oueendand 

1,945            108.312 

Western  Ana traiia 

9,666 

Total 

29,905,226 

816,679 

83,820,004 

Of  the  total  amoimt  (33,820,004  bushels),  27,030,586  bushels  were 
shipped  to  Europe,  5,125,183  bushels  to  South  Africa,  437,500  bushels 
to  South  America,  and  the  remainder,  1,226,735  bushels,  to  various 
other  destinations. 

John  P.  Bray,  Constd- General. 

Melbourne,  Australia,  October  5, 1904. 
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LEATHER  IN  DRESS. 


The  following  article  from  the  London  Telegraph  of  November  2, 
1904,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  leather,  in  its  finer 
grades,  is  coming  into  use  for  dress  trinmiing  and  ornamentation: 

In  the  shoe  and  leather  fair  now  occupying  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Hall  observant  visitors  have  noticed  the  prominent  position  assigned 
to  leathei's  in  the  most  beautiful  colors  bj^  a  few  of  the  exhibitors  of 
the  highest  grades  of  skins.  Are  such,  it  was  asked  on  many  hands, 
indicative  of  gayer  taste  in  footwear,  or  will  luxurious  bookbinding, 
fancy  bags,  pr  upholster}^  claim  them  for  their  most  artistic  embooi- 
ments?  The  real  reason  of  their  presence  is  that  the  finer  kinds  of 
leather  are  likelv  ere  long  to  play  a  very  important  part  in  fashion- 
able dress,  and  that  it  is  well  to  show  that  our  leading  English  houses 
are  prepared  to  meet  it.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  these  exhibi- 
tions have  been  increasingly  visited  by  the  more  exclusive  ladies' 
tailors  and  modistes  from  the  West  En5,  with  a  view  to  noting  how 
and  where  they  might  obtain  leather  suitable  for  use  in  shooting  or 
sporting  costumes  of  any  kind,  as  in  linings  or  facings,  and  the  Pres- 
ent season  has  witnessed  a  marked  increase  in  their  demands.  That 
such  reauirements  are  not  a  passing  fad  it  is  significant  that  the  great 
wholesale  manufacturing  houses  are  ordering  them  extensively  for 
the  dresses  of  spring. 

To  understand  how  it  has  come  about  that  leather  should  now  be 
making  such  effective  appeal  with  regard  to  dress  trimming,  the 
explanation  of  a  leading  expert  threw  full  light  upon  the  subject. 
The  dominant  leather  for  boots  and  shoes  fulfilling  the  present 
demands  for  lightness,  flexibility,  and  ease  in  wear  is  real  kid  skin 
taken  from  the  young  goat,  and  so  extensively  is  it  employed  that 
calf  kid  is  not  used  in  anything  like  the  proportion  that  xt  formerly 
was.  Such  request  for  kid  as  there  is  at  this  moment  has  never  been 
known  before,  and  the  remotest  villages  of  Europe,  India,  South 
America,  and  wherever  goats  are  kept,  are  visited  by  itinerant  col- 
lectors to  obtain  them.  The  skins  are  sun  dried,  made  up  into  bales, 
shippwed  to  America  or  this  country,  and  go  through  the  usual  processes 
of  being  soaked,  put  into  lime  for  unhairing,  and  finally  tanned.  Kid, 
as  it  was  found  when  submitted  to  chrome  treatment  for  waterproof- 
ing or  for  glazing,  gave  such  satisfactory^  results  that  further  experi- 
ments in  coloring  and  dyeing  were  instituted,  and  it  is  in  these  last 
stages  that  such  remarkable  advances  have  been  made  during  the  past 
two  years  or  so. 

A  special  surface  known  technicallv  as  "matt  finish"  is  given  to  the 
kid,  which  is  finding  chief  favor  with  the  dressmakers.  It  is  not  so 
smooth  or  bright  as  that  of  ordinary  glac^  kid,  and  may  be  said  to 
resemble  a  dull  satin,  with  a  peach-like  bloom  upon  it.  The  colors 
include  some  of  the  softest  pastel  shades,  as  well  as  the  stronger  and 
brighter  tones,  and  the  reds,  mauves,  and  champagnes  are  particularl}^ 
good.  From  the  wholesale  manufacturers,  as  well  as  from  the  ladies' 
tailors,  the  shades  most  called  for  are  subdued  myrtle  green,  navy 
blue,  prune,  golden,  chocolate,  and  hazel  browns,  and  silver  gray, 
which  is  shown  in  some  very  delicate  gradations,  while  white  is  greatly 
favored.     It  is  used  as  vests  with  ver\^  smart  gowns,  and  appears  on 
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coats  and  skirts  in  revers,  waistbands,  strappings,  pipings,  and  but- 
tons. For  motor  wear  whole  blouses  are  made  of  it.  In  the  darker 
shades  very  workmanlike  skirts  are  turned  out,  and  underskirts  have 
been  made  in  it  for  ladies  who  are  anticipating  shooting  over  rough 
country.  It  is  even  appearing  upon  millinery,  and  felt  hats  for  coun- 
try or  morning  wear  are  being  trimmed  with  folded  bands  of  it  fastened 
by  quills  or  wings.  Possibly  here  the  soft,  velvet-like  su^de  finish 
may  ultimately  win  chief  acceptance.  But  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
limits  to  its  possible  uses  as  an  accessory  of  dress,  as  it  is  pointed  out 
that  motifs  and  appliques  of  quite  original  effects  could  easily  be 
obtained  from  it,  while  it  lends  itself  well  as  the  ground  for  silk 
embroidery  and  jeweled  work.  It  is  evident  that  the  leather  mer- 
chants have  a  firm  belief  in  it  as  a  coming  feature  in  fashion,  which  is 
manifested  at  Islington  by  the  attention  bestowed  upon  it  in  tasteful 
and  attractive  displays  and  the  wide  range  of  colors  which  they  are 
prepared  to  supply. 

The  direction  fashion  is  taking  in  this  matter  in  England  should  give 
a  hint  to  American  manufacturers  and  merchants.  They  should  be 
quick  to  follow  this  lead.  In  the  manufacture  of  shoes  and  some  other 
kinds  of  leather  goods  America  has  taken  the  undisputed  lead  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  It  ought  to  be  able  to  excel  in  the  production 
of  the  finer  as  well  as  in  the  coarser  grades  of  leather. 

Walter  C.  Hamm,  Consul. 

Hull,  England,  November  4^  190^,. 


AMERICAN  TRADE  IN  COAHUILA,  MEXICO. 

(Fr<m  United  States  Vice-ConnU  Bofinet,  Ciudad  Porftrio  Diaz,  Mexico.) 

The  balance  of  trade  between  this  consular  district  and  the  United 
States  is  largely  in  favor  of  the  latter,  the  exports  thereto  being  lim- 
ited to  a  few  articles,  chiefly  istle,  the  fiber  of  the  lechugia,  which 
abounds  in  this  district  and  is  used  for  making  ropes,  sacks,  etc.  Hides 
and  goatskins  are  also  largely  exported  to  the  United  States,  and, 
recently,  pecans,  wheat,  and  bran. 

There  are  two  cotton  factories  in  this  district  equipped  with  the 
most  modem  machinery.  Although  the  products  are  entirely  con- 
sumed in  the  home  market  they  interfere  somewhat  with  the  imports 
of  American  cottons. 

The  coal  measures  of  this  district  (Coahuila)  are  being  extensively 
developed.  They  are  the  only  extensive  coal  mines  in  Mexico.  The 
minimum  daily  output  is  3,000  tons  of  coal  and  1,500  tons  of  coke. 

The  license  tax  on  commercial  travelers  varies  from  time  to  time, 
and  differs  in  each  municipality,  ranging  from  $3.75  to  $50,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  town  and  the  time  for  which  the  license  \b  taken  out. 

American  methods  of  packing  goods  are  satisfactory,  but  when  des- 
tined for  the  mountain  district,  away  from  the  railroads,  packages 
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should  not  weigh  more  than  from  150  to  300  pounds,  the  latter  being 
a  pack-mule  load. 

Mexico  is  making  big  strides  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  for  home 
consumption,  such  as  shoes,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  and  dynamite. 
None  of  these  are  exported,  as  they  bring  better  prices  at  home  and 
are  inferior  to  the  goods  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  Nearly 
all  the  better  class  of  Mexicans  wear  American  shoes  and  clothing. 

The  imports  into  the  district,  beyond  the  Free  Zone,  from  the  United 
States,  are  chiefly  lumber,  agricultural  and  mining  machinery,  rail- 
road materials,  and  coal  from  the  mines  at  Eagle  Pass,  Tex. 

American  houses  should  send  experienced  men  into  Mexico  to  look  the 
situation  over  and  learn  what  kind  and  style  of  goods  are  wanted. 
Hiese  men  should  speak  Spanish,  and  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
needs  of  the  country,  as,  although  the  better  class  of  Mexicans  are 
adopting  the  American  styles,  there  are  still  some  very  nice  distinc- 
tions in  dress  that  must  be  seen  to  be  understood. 

Another  important  thing  is  that  in  the  American  counting  house  at 
home  there  should  be  one  man  who  can  correspond  with  Mexican  cus- 
tomers in  their  own  language,  as  the  Mexican  merchant  does  not  as 
a  general  rule  speak  or  care  to  speak  English. 

John  A.  Bonnet,  Ytce-Cmimd, 

CiUDAD  PoRFiRio  DiAz,  Mexico,  Oct(jher  W,  190^.. 


MINERAL  DISCOVERIES  IN  CANADA. 

{Fr<m  United  States  Consul  Burke,  St.  Thomas,  Ontario:) 
RICH   CORUNDUM   FIND. 

A  rich  deposit  of  corundum  has  been  found  on  the  farm  of  J.  T. 
Vosper,  Methuan  Township,  county  of  Peterboro.  A  sample  of  the 
deposit  was  assayed  by  Professor  Wilmot,  director  of  the  government 
geological  survey,  and  pronounced  very  rich.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
3.99,  while  that  of  good  corundum  is  3.85.  The  value  of  the  metal  is 
placed  at  $390  per  ton.  The  feldspar  in  which  the  corundum  is  found 
is  also  very  valuable. 

GOLD  IN    ESSEX    COUNTY. 

A  report  comes  from  Maidstone,  Essex  County,  Ontario,  that  while 
boring  for  oil  or  gas  on  his  farm,  Patrick  Major  brought  up  some  yel- 
low metal  which  he  believes  to  be  gold.  Referring  to  the  find. 
Director  Gibson,  of  the  bureau  of  mines,  said  several  reports  had 
been  made  of  the  existence  of  gold  in  the  sand  and  gravel  of  that  dis- 
trict. Reports  had  also  occasionally  been  received  of  gold  in  the 
sands  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  opposite  Kent  County.     In  no 
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case  have  these  reports  been  such  as  to  warrant  investigation  by  the 
department,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  gold  existed  in  commercial 
quantities. 

M.  J.  Burke,  Consul. 
St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  Canada,  October  31^  1904,. 


LIBERIAN   COFFEE. 

{From  United  States  Charge  d: Affaires  EUis,  Monrovia,  Liberia,) 

The  following  table,  prepared  from  the  statistical  report  of  Minister 
Johnson,  shows  the  exports  of  coflfee  from  Liberia  in  the  December 
quarter,  1903: 

Quantity  and  value  of  coffee  exported  from  Liberia  in  the  quarter  ended  December  Sly  190S. 


Ports. 


Quantity. 


England.    Germany.      Total, 


Value. 


England.  I  Qennany.      Total, 


MoniOTia 
Qiand 


Maryland  ... 
Cape  Mount . 
ManhaU  .... 


Total. 


Pounds. 
7,917 
2,948 
1,120 


2,170 


Pouruis. 
268,031 
7,594 
2,840 
900 
1,560 
1,871 


Pounds. 
265,948 
10,542 
3,960 
900 
8,780 
1,871 


1399  I 
336 

89  ! 


180  I 


118,478 
398 
107 
45 
94 
91 


$18,872 
729 
196 

45 
224 

91 


14,156  i 


272,796 


286,951 


964 


14,208 


15,157 


Durinff  the  quarter  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  other  country, 
save  Enf^land  and  Germany,  imported  any  Liberian  coffee  direct. 
This  is  strange,  because  of  the  splendid  quality  and  strength  of  the 
Liberian  coffee;  and  yet  it  is  not  strange,  because  of  the  excellent  trans- 
portation facilities  between  Liberia  and  the  two  countries  mentioned. 
Liberian  coffee  is  considered  by  experts  to  be  one  of  the  best  qualities 
of  coffee.  It  is  used  in  the  great  coffee  markets  to  strengthen  and 
give  flavor  to  the  weaker  kinds.  But  for  the  Liberian  coffee  contained 
therein  many  of  the  popular  brands  would  be  without  that  delicious 
flavor  which  conunands  for  them  such  wide  markets. 

A  few  years  ago  when  the  Lemileia  vastatrix  wrought  such  havoc 
among  the  coffee  trees  of  Ceylon,  India,  Java,  and  Brazil,  Liberian 
plants,  because  of  their  ability  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  pest,  were 
used  to  replace  the  old  trees. 

Until  about  1896  Liberian  coffee  commanded  from  18  to  22  cents 
per  pound  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  large  and  flourishing  coffee 
farms  sprang  up.  But  following  the  simultaneous  large-scale  produc- 
tion of  coffee  in  Ceylon,  India,  Java,  Brazil,  and  other  places  in  West 
Africa,  under  the  latest  improved  methods  of  cultivation,  and  with  the 
best  machinery  for  hulling  and  the  final  grading,  there  came  a  disastrous 
decline  in  the  price.     It  commands  now  from  5  to  8  cents  per  pound. 
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Large  coffee  farms  are  often  abandoned  to  woods.  Yet,  possibly,  the 
price  of  Liberian  coffee  would  rise  if  the  coffee  farms  were  placed 
under  scientific  cultivation;  if,  through  washing,  or  other  processes, 
the  beans  were  made  to  lose  a  certain  bitterness,  objectionable  to  some; 
if  the  coffee  were  presented  to  market  in  better  condition  by  grading; 
and  if  there  were  substituted  the  best  and  most  improved  hulling  ma- 
chinery for  the  crude  pestle  and  mortar  which  break  many  beans. 
As  it  is,  with  better  and  more  general  advertising  in  the  United  States, 
the  real  and  distinctive  merits  of  the  Liberian  coffee  would  lead  many 
Americans  to  avail  themselves  of  one  of  the  finest  and  best  coffees  of 
the  world. 

George  W.  Ellis,  Jr.,  Charge  d^Af aires, 
Monrovia,  Liberia,  Septemher  29^  190^, . 


WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OF  IRON  IN  1903. 

{From  United  States  Consul  Bartleman,  Seville,  Spain.) 

Messrs.  James  Watson  &  Co.,  Glasgow,  have  just  published  statis- 
tics on  the  production  of  raw  iron  during  1903,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing figures  have  been  extracted: 

The  production,  which  in  1901  was  39,940,0Q0  tons,  increased  to 
43,480,000  tons  in  1902  and  reached  45,480,000  tons  in  1903.  The 
United  States  stands  at  the  head  with  a  production  of  18,010,000  tons 
against  17,820,000  in  1902  and  15,800,000  in  1901.  Germany  wrested 
the  second  place  from  Great  Britain  in  1903,  its  production  being 
10,090,000  tons  against  8,400,000  in  1902  and  7,790,000  in  1901. 
Great  Britain  occupies  the  third  place  with  an  output  of  8,810,000 
tons  against  8,520,000  in  1902  and  7,850,000  in  1901.  The  output  in 
France,  which  in  1903  amounted  to  2,830,000  tons,  has  increased  by 
400,421  tons  as  compared  with  1902  and  by  427,428  tons  as  compared 
with  the  production  of  1901.  Belgium  produced  1,300,000  tons  in 
1903,  an  increase  of  196,301  tons  over  1902  and  533,701  tons  over 
1901.     Spain's  production  amounted  to  380,284  tons. 

The  output  has  decreased  in  the  following  countries:  Russia,  2,400,- 
000  tons,  or  118,404  tons  less  than  in  1902  and  382,065  tons  less  than 
in  1901;  Austria-Hungary,  1,320,000  tons,  or  108,814  tons  and  82,165 
tons  less  than  in  1902  and  1901,  respectively;  Sweden,  489,700  tons,  a 
decrease  of  34,300  and  23,600  tons  from  the  amounts  produced  in 
1902  and  1901,  respectively. 

R.  M.  Bartleman,  Consul, 

Seville,  Spain,  October  ^i,  1901^, 

D  c  B  NO.  2124 2 
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PROTECTION  FOR  MEXICAN  PRODUCERS. 

{Prom  United  States  CormU  LeRoy,  Durango,  Mexico.) 

The  Government  of  Mexico,  by  customs  imposts  or  by  consumption 
taxes,  and  sometimes  by  both,  within  the  past  year  has  extended  quite 
heavy  protection  (freight  rates  also  being  taken  into  consideration)  to 
the  new  steel  works  at  Monterey,  and  has  given  a  virtual  monopoly  to 
the  large  new  dynamite  and  explosives  factory  in  the  State  of  Durango. 
It  had  previously  extended  protection  to  the  fruit- canning  industry  at 
Guadalajara,  the  cotton  factories  throughout  the  Republic,  and  the 
soap  factories  in  the  principal  cotton-growing  district.  The  following 
is  from  the  October  27  issue  of  the  Mexican  Herald,  a  newspaper 
whose  information  is  often  semiofficial: 

It  is  rumored  the  Government  is  considering  aidingj  the  sugar  manu- 
facturers and  planters  of  Mexico  by  giving  them  practically  a  monopol  v 
of  the  alcohol  market  in  the  Republic.  It  is  proposed,  it  is  assertea, 
to  accomplish  this  by  increasing  the  present  tax  on  alcohol  made 
from  corn  and  products  other  than  molasses,  the  increase  being  great 
enough,  it  is  said,  to  be  prohibitive  of  manufacture. 

The  benefit  that  will  result ^to  the  sugar  manufacturers  from  such  a 
move  on  the  part  of  the  Government  will  be  immense.  It  means  higher 
prices  of  alcohol,  and  sugar  mills  equipped  with  modern  outfits  can 
afford  to  purchase  cane  from  the  small  planters  at  prices  that  will  pre- 
vent the  manufacture  of  crude  sugar  or  piloncillo. 

The  increased  value  of  alcohol  as  a  by-product  will  allow  refined 
sugar  to  be  placed  on  the  market  at  a  mucJb  lower  price  th^^n  under 
present  conaitions. 

James  A.  LeRoy,  Consui, 

Durango,  Mexico,  October  31^  1901^. 


IMPERIAL  LIBRARY  OF  JAPAN. 

(fVemi  VniJted  States  Consul  Halstead,  Birmingham^  England.) 

An  interesting  and  significant  paragraph  in  the  Birmingham  Daily 
Post  is  based  on  information  from  Tokio  regarding  the  kinds  of  litera- 
ture most  in  demand  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Japan.  While  12,486 
works  relating  to  theology  and  religion,  or  only  1.6  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  books  in  the  library,  were  asked  for  according  to  the 
records  of  the  past  year,  there  were  demanded  by  readers  166,677 
volumes,  or  21.6  per  cent,  classified  under  the  head  of  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, and  medicine.  Works  on  literature  and  language  to  the  number 
of  153,711 — that  is,  20  per  cent,  were  asked  for,  while  18  per  cent  of 
the  applications  were  for  books  on  history  and  geography.  Fiction, 
the  writer  says,  finds  no  place  in  the  classified  table  of  books  in  demand 
by  readers  in  this  Japanese  library,  ^'a  curious  contrast  to  the  experi- 
ence in  most  English  public  free  libraries"  and  to  the  experience  of 
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American  libraries.  Works  on  art,  industries,  engineering,  military, 
and  naval  science  figure  prominently  on  the  list  of  additions  made  in 
recent  years  to  the  shelves  of  the  Imperial  Library. 

Marshal  Halstead,  Consvl. 
BiRMiNGiiAM,  England,  October  ^^,  1901^,, 


CORNISH  CHINA  STONE  COMBINE. 

{From  United  States  Consul  Stephens,  Plymouth^  England.) 

The  producers  of  china  stone  in  Cornwall  have  associated  together 
with  the  object  of  increasing  the  price  of  their  product,  the  agreement 
taking  effect  on  January  1,  1905.  The  annual  output  of  china  stone 
is  about  50,000  tons,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  utilized  in  the  Staf- 
fordshire potteries,  while  considerable  quantities  are  exported  to  the 
Continent  and  the  United  States.  The  agreement  will  benefit  the 
firms  directly  interested  in  the  production  of  stone,  and,  of  course, 
raise  the  cost  of  the  class  of  pottery  for  which  the  stone  is  utilized. 
It  is  stated  that  the  output  will  not  be  increased. 

One  great  object  of  the  combine  is  not  only  the  controlling  of 
prices,  but  the  control  of  terms  and  dates  of  payment.  While  prices 
in  the  past  have  been  cut  very  low,  extended  credits  have  had  to  be 
given,  and  producers  have  been  very  much  in  the  hands  of  buyers. 
Credit  extending  over  eighteen  months  has  not  been  uncommon. 
Under  the  new  arrangement  only  three  months'  credit  will  be  given. 

It  is  not  intended  to  make  prices  prohibitive  or  unreasonably  high. 
The  rise  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  quality  of  the  stone,  but,  on  the 
whole,  will  probably  advance  to  the  American  purchaser  about  60 
cents  a  ton  over  present  prices. 

Joseph  G.  Stephens,  Consul. 

Plymouth,  England,  October  18^  1901^, 


NOTES. 

Belgian  Cement  Trade. — The  Belgian  cement  trade  has  to  deplore 
the  almost  total  loss  of  the  American  market.  The  United  States  was 
formerly  one  of  the  best  customers  of  Belgian  manufacturers,  but 
within  the  last  tw^o  or  three  years  has  practically  emancipated  itself 
from  European  manufacturers,  and  produces  a  surplus  which  it  is 
expected  will  be  offered  on  European  markets.  This  has  caused  a 
serious  depression  here,  where  prices  reached  in  1903  their  very  lowest 
limit.  Many  factories  have  been  transformed  both  as  to  machinery 
and  methods  in  order  to  meet  the  depression. — Stamslas  H,  Haine^ 
Vice' Consul^  Anfirerp^  Beliiium^  Octf)ber  13^  1904. 
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American  Factories  in  Germany. — In  his  annual  report  Vice- 
Consul-General  George  H.  Murphy,  at  Frankfort,  Germany,  calls 
attention  to  a  commercial  movement  which  may  exert  a  far-reaching 
influence  on  export  trade.  To  avoid  payment  of  duties,  many  German 
manufacturers  have  in  recent  years  found  it  profitable  to  establish 
branch  factories  in  the  United  States.  For  the  same  reason,  and  also  to 
protect  their  patent  rights  in  Germany,  several  American  firms  have 
recently  established  factories  in  the  vicinity  of  Frankfort.  American 
shoe  machinery  is  now  manufactured  here  and  two  companies  are  pre- 
paring to  make  shoe  polish.  Americans  are  also  employed  in  several 
leather  factories  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  German  workmen  in 
the  art  of  producing  soft  shoe  leather  of  a  fine  sort.  The  success  of 
enterprises  of  this  kind  will  naturally  tend  to  reduce  the  importation 
of  American  shoes  into  Germany. 


Mining  in  Lower  California. — The  mining  resources  here,  which 
have  always  been  looked  upon  with  a  great  deal  of  hope,  are  being 
gradually  prospected  for  at  different  points,  and  an  occasional  find  of 
a  rich  streak  has  been  sufficient  to  supply  matter  for  sensational  arti- 
cles for  some  newspapers.  At  times  it  would  seem  that  these  articles 
have  been  published  intentionally  in  order  to  create  a  rush  to  this  dis- 
trict. There  are,  however,  without  doubt  a  good  many  ledges  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  in  this  district,  which,  owing  to  the  difficulties  and 
lack  of  frequent  communication,  have  never  been  developed  and  still 
await  the  coming  of  civilization  and  enterprise.  In  this  line  there 
exists  a  number  of  prospects  which  would  warrant  investigation. — 
James  Viosca,  Vice- Consul^  La  Paz^  Lower  California^  Mexico^  Sep- 
tember 27,  190i. 

Automobiles  in  Quebec. — A  letter  has  been  received  from  an 
American  interested  in  automobiles  who  wishes  to  know  the  prospect 
of  making  sales  of  American  automobiles  and  motor  boats  in  this 
place.  I  have  seen,  as  yet,  only  four  automobiles  in  this  city  of 
70,000  inhabitants.  There  must  be  a  market  for  a  great  many  more. 
If  the  motor  for  boats  is .  any  improvement  on  the  present  gasoline 
motors,  I  am  sure  there  must  be  an  opening  for  the  sale  of  a  great 
many  of  them  among  the  large  number  of  fishermen  who  have  fishing 
rights  on  the  numerous  lakes  and  rivers  in  this  vicinity.  If  some 
manufacturer  would  come  here  and  attach  his  motor  on  a  boat  and 
demonstrate  that  it  is  better  than  any  other,  I  am  sure  he  would  be 
able  to  make  good  sales. —  William  W.  Henry ^  Conmd,  Quebec,  Canada, 
November  10,  190^. 
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Remarkable  Potato  Yields  in  England. — Potato  digging  in  Lin- 
colnshire is  giving  some  remarkable  results.  From  five  rows,  7i  yards 
in  length,  335  pounds  of  Northern  Stars  were  lifted.  In  two  other 
cases,  a  single  root  of  Northern  Stars  yielded  123  potatoes,  and  7  pounds 
planted  produced  720  pounds.  A  pound  of  Johnson's  Diamond  yielded 
20S  pounds,  and  a  field  of  Evergoods  averaged  28i  long  tons  per  acre. 
Some  roots  grown  from  shoots  of  the  famous  Eldorado,  a  potato  which 
last  winter  brought  the  enormous  price  of  £450  ($2,186)  for  a  single 
pound  of  seed,  have  yielded  from  10  to  13  pounds  per  root.  It  should 
be  added  that  weather  conditions  in  1904,  although  infinitely  better  than 
last  year,  were  not  altogether  favorable,  the  drought  in  the  summer 
seriously  retarding  the  growth  of  potatoes. 

In  this  county  (Nottingham)  a  '^ gentleman"  farmer  near  this  city 
has  just  diig  250  pounds  from  a  planting  of  1  pound  of  Northern  Stars. 
He  believes  the  yield  would  have  been  over  300  pounds  had  the  pota- 
toes been  given  more  space  and  had  they  not  been  planted,  as  they 
were,  among  dahlias,  wintergreens,  and  rows  of  beans. — Frank  ir. 
^lahin^  Consul^  Nottingham^  England^  October  H^  190 If. 


Cotton  Industry  in  Mexico. — The  following  figures  published  by 
the  Mexican  Herald,  of  October  9,  1904,  and  evidently  extracted  from 
the  Government's  most  recent  statistics,  show  the  status  of  cotton 
manufacturing  in  Mexico  for  the  year  1903:  Factories  for  the  spin- 
ning and  weaving  of  cotton,  113;  for  the  weaving  and  stamping  of 
cotton,  10;  solely  for  the  stamping  of  cotton,  9;  total  cotton  manu- 
facturing plants  in  Mexico,  132.  The  year's  consumption  of  cotton 
in  Mexico  was  30,263.22  tons.  The  number  of  pieces  of  cotton  manu- 
factured during  the  year  was  11,606,105;  length  of  cotton  stuffs,  in 
yards,  348,183,050;  spindles  in  opemtion,  632,601;  looms,  20,271; 
stamping  machines,  35.  These  machines  were  valued  at  $4,007,500, 
United  States  currency.  There  were  26,149  persons  employed  in  cot- 
ton factories,  the  sales  of  the  products  of  which  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $12,323,442.18,  United  States  currency.— ^<^^//^r.s'  .4.  LeRoy^ 
Conml^  Dnrango^  Mexico^  Octoher  12^  190^, 


Yarmouth  Herring  Catch. — Last  week  the  biggest  herring  catch 
of  the  season  was  reported  from  Great  Yarmouth,  where  a  steam  drift 
landed  no  less  than  20  lasts  (a  last=12  barrels)  of  126,400  fish,  while 
another  brought  in  16  lasts.  There  is,  it  is  stated,  a  decrease  this 
season  to  date  of  1,300  lasts,  or  over  39,000,000  herrings  less  than  last 
year.  Sailing  from  the  two  ports  of  Lowestoft  and  Yarmouth  the 
herring  fleet  numbers  about  1,000  vessels,  each  of  which  spreads  a  net 
a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  long. — Marshal  IlaUttad^  Consul^  Bir- 
mingham^ England^  October  26^  190^., 
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Municipal  Ownership  in  Ontario. — The  city  of  St.  Thomas  owns 
and  operates  the  6  miles  of  electric  street  railway  within  its  corporate 
limits.  The  road  gives  general  satisfaction  as  to  service,  but  at  the 
expense  of  a  deficit  ranging  between  $3,000  and  $4,000  per  annum. 
The  eitj'^  owns  and  operates  the  waterworks  system  very  successfully. 
This  plant  nets  a  small  annual  surplus  and  at  the  same  time  gives 
entire  satisfaction.  The  city  is  now  about  to  take  over  the  plant  of 
the  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  and  a  board  of  arbitration  is  at  present 
engaged  in  settling  a  difference  of  valuation  between  the  city  and  the 
private  coi*poration  owning  the  property. — M,  J.  Bxirke^  Consul^  St. 
Thoutds^  Ontario^  Canada^  October  31^  190^. 


Artificial  Silk. — It  is  reported  that  a  company  has  been  formed  in 
Lyon,  France,  with  a  capital  of  $300,000  for  the  manufacture  of  arti- 
ficial silk  (mercerized  cotton).  It  is  also  proposed  to  open  another 
factory,  employing  400  operatives,  in  northern  France.  A  similar 
factory,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  has  been  organized  in  Brussels, 
Belgium.  Much  of  the  artificial  silk  produced  in  German  and  French 
factories  is  shipped  to  the  United  States  to  be  used  there  in  the  manu- 
facture of  textiles  of  various  sorts.  As  the  profits  of  this  compara- 
tively new  industry  appear  to  be  large,  the  attention  of  American 
manufacturers  is  invited  to  the  matter. —  George  U.  Murphy^  Vice  and 
Deputy  Con^xd'  General^  Frankfort^  Germany^  October  ^^,  1901^.. 


German  Porcelain  Syndicate. — The  decorated  porcelain  and  china- 
ware  manufactured  in  Silesia  constitute  as  usual  the  largest  export 
from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States,  which  is  still  the  main 
market  for  these  products.  The  union  of  German  porcelain  manu- 
facturers. Die  Vereinigung  Deutscher  Porzellanfabriken,  agreed  to  a 
further  continuation  of  their  association  until  1910,  and  an  unsuccess- 
ful effort  was  made  to  induce  the  independent  manufacturers  to  join 
the  union.  One  of  the  articles  of  agreement  made  by  this  body  is  to 
pay  to  its  members  a  10  per  cent  bounty  on  all  wares  exported  by 
them. — Ernest  A,  Marty  Consul^  Breslan^  Germany ^  October  ^5, 1901^., 


Bath  House  at  Carlsbad. — The  municipality  of  Carlsbad  has  just 
resolved  to  build  a  new  bath  house  at  a  cost  of  $300,000.  There  may 
be  a  chance  for  American  firms  in  the  sanitary,  china,  and  fixture 
trade,  and  catalogues  giving  details  of  manufactures  and  prices 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Stadtrath  of  Carlsbad. — Johm  S,  Twelh^ 
United   States   Commercial  Agent^   Carhbad^    Austria^    October   21\ 
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Tourists  and  Visitors  in  Geneva,  Switzerland. — The  following 
statistics  showing  the  number  of  visitors  registered  at  hotels  and 
boarding  houses  in  Geneva  during  the  first  fifteen  days  of  this  month 
(October,  1904)  are  of  interest  as  indicating  an  increase  of  nearly 
2,000  over  the  number  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  and 
specifying  the  varied  nationalities  represented: 

French,  3,776;  Swiss,  3,231;  Germans,  1,733;  Italians,  506;  British, 
411;  Russians,  312;  Austro-Hungarians,  211;  Americans,  208;  Afri- 
cans, 15;  Asians,  5;  Australasians,  5;  Belgians,  41;  Scandinavians 
(Danes,  Swedes,  etc.),  32;  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  83;  Dutch,  40; 
Turks  and  Danubians,  43;  otner  countries,  8. 

The  total  is  10,560,  against  8,728  persons  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1903. — Horace  Lee  Washington^  Coii^ul^  Geneva^  Sxoitzerland^ 
October  20,  190^. 


Tobacco  Culture  in  Ireland. — Prof  .J.  N.  Harper,  of  the  University 
of  Kentucky,  is,  according  to  a  paragraph  which  is  on  its  rounds  in 
English  newspapers,  a  tobacco  expert,  and  has  been  advising  Colonel 
Everard,  who  has  been  experimenting  at  Randlestown,  County  Meath, 
Ireland,  in  growing  tobacco.  It  is  claimed  the  moisture  of  the  Irish 
climate  is  good  for  tobacco  culture,  and  that  there  is  plenty  of  the 
right  kind  of  soil  in  the  Emerald  Isle;  and  Professor  Harper  is  credited 
with  declaring  that  Colonel  Everard's  crop  "is  as  good  as  any  that 
Kentucky  or  Virginia  can  show."  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  (3ots- 
wolds  there  is,  I  have  heard,  a  tradition  that  shortly  after  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  introduced  tobacco  into  this  country  the  plant  was  grown 
successfully  here,  but  in  compliance  with  a  request  from  the  colony 
of  Virginia  the  growing  of  tobacco  in  Great  Britain  was  prohibited. — 
Marsliol  HaUtead,  Consul,  Birmingliam^  England,  Octobei'  27, 190i. 


Gas-motor  Combine  in  Germany. — According  to  the  Cologne 
Gazette  a  fusion  of  three  large  machine  works  in  western  Germany  is 
planned  in  order  to  regulate  the  manufacture  and  price  of  gas-motor 
machines.  Combinations  of  manufacturing  companies  are  now  frequent 
in  Germany,  the  object  being  to  obviate  the  eflFects  of  competition  and 
to  economize. —  George  IL  Murphy,  Vice  and  Deputy  Consul- General, 
Frankfort,  Germany,  October  2^,  190^, 


Freight  Rate  on  Copra.— Adverting  to  my  report  of  August  10, 
in  which  I  stated  that  the  freight  for  copra  from  Pago  Pago  to 
San  Francisco  was  $11  per  ton,  I  have  the  honor  to  announce  that  the 
freight  for  copra  from  and  to  said  port  has  been  reduced  to  $5  per 
ton.^  George  Beimrod,  Consul-  General,  Apia,  Samoa,  Oct<>ber  H,  190 J^.. 
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Roumanian-German  Commercial  Treaty. — A  commercial  treaty 
between  Roumania  and  Germany  was  signed  on  October  8.  The  terms 
of  the  convention  are  not  to  be  made  public  at  present,  but  it  is  known 
that  Roumania,  like  Russia,  was  obliged  to  accept  the  ''minimum" 
duties  on  agricultural  products  under  the  German  tariff  of  1902,  unless, 
as  the  Roumanian  papers  state,  Roumania  was  prepared  to  abandon 
the  German  market  wholly  to  the  United  States  and  Russia.  In  return 
Roumania  claims  to  have  gained  concessions  which  will  greatly  benefit 
its  ''national  industries,"  or,  in  other  words,  its  petroleum.  Negotia- 
tions for  a  commercial  treaty  between  Roumania  and  Italy  will  be 
begun  shortly  at  Bukharest. — Charles  S.  Wilson^  Secretary  of  Legation^ 
Athens^  Greece^  October  17^  1901^. 


Fruit  Boxes  for  South  Africa.— Boxes  intended  for  the  South 
African  markets  for  the  fruits  specified  should  be  of  the  following 
dimensions: 

Pears  and  apples, — Length,  21i  inches;  width,  12  inches;  depth,  5i 
inches;  sides,  4i  by  f  by  21i  inches;  ends,  4i  by  i  by  12  inches. 

Apricots^  peaches^  and  nectarines. — Length,  21|  inches;  width,  13 
inches;  depth,  4  inches;  sides,  3  by  f  by  21i  inches.* 

Plums, — A  box  half  the  length  of  above  with  a  depth  of  5  inches. 

Mixed  fruits. — 18  by  12  by  6  inches;  sides,  4  by  i  by  18  inches; 
ends,  4  by  t  by  Hi  inches. — Joseph  E.  Proffit^  Consul^  Pretoria.^  Trans- 
vaal^ October  5,  IBOli.. 


Temperance  in  the  British  Army.— General  Lord  Methuen,  when 
speaking  recently  of  the  progress  of  temperance  in  the  British  ai-my, 
stated  that  the  membership  of  the  Army  Temperance  Association  com- 
prises not  less  than  one- fourth  of  the  British  army;  that  in  contrast- 
ing the  present  condition  of  the  soldier  with  that  of  eleven  years  ago, 
the  change  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  the  temperance  move- 
ment was  remarkable,  and  that  there  is  a  higher  tone,  far  less  insub- 
ordination, and  much  less  beer  sold  in  the  canteens.  He  said  that 
education  had  also  played  an  important  part  in  the  improvement  of 
the  soldier. — Marshal  Halstead^  Consul^  Bi/rminghami^  Englam,d^  Octo- 
ber 21,  190 J^ 

Short  Australian  Wheat  Crop. — Owing  to  insufficiency  of  rainfall 
the  wheat  crop  throughout  New  South  Wales  and  most  of  the  other 
Australian  States  will  be  a  very  short  one.  The  newspaper  reports 
from  crop  correspondents  are  very  gloomy  over  the  situation.— 
F.  W.  Goding,  Consul,  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales,  October  8,  1901^. 
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ERBATA. 


On  page  2  of  Daily  Consular  Reports,  No.  2125,  in  the  second  line, 
after  the  words  "during  the,"  read,  "six  months  ended  December  31, 
1903,"  instead  of  "year  ended  June  30,  1903."  In  the  caption  over 
the  table,  read,  "six  months  ended  Decemlwr  31,  1»(»3,"  instead  of 
"the  year  ended  June  30,  1903." 
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MARKETING  GOODS  IN  CANADA. 


(From  United  StaUs  ConBvX-General  Foster,  Ottawa,  Ontario.) 
COUNTRIES  MARKETING  GOODS. 

The  following  statement,  showing  the  imports  into  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  from  the  several  countries  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1903,  gives  in  a  very  succinct  manner  the  relative  rank  of  the  countries 
marketing  goods  in  this  country: 

V(tlue  of  imports  into  Canada^  by  countries^  in  the  year  ended  June  SO,  IWS^ 


Countn 


Value. 


United  States.... 
British  Empire... 

Germany  

France 

Belgium 

Japan 

Switzerland 

Spain 

Austria- Hungary 
Netherlands 


508,936 
475.430 


Total. 


9874,1% 
1»4,63S 

184, 82S 
151,864 
147,846 
131,511 
1,058,^7 


124,674,540 


HOW  TRADE  IS  CONDUCTED. 

The  sales  from  the  United  States  are  effected  chiefly  by  commercial 
travelers  and  through  the  mails.  A  large  part  of  the  business  with 
Great  Britain  is  conducted  by  representatives  of  Canadian  commercial 
houses  permanently  residing  in  Great  Britain  or  periodically  visiting 
that  country.  Many  foreign  firms  have  agents  resident  in  Montreal 
and  Toronto.  I  am  unable  to  ascertain  the  proportionate  amounts  of 
business  transacted  by  the  several  methods  mentioned. 

CREDITS. 

The  general  terms  of  credit  for  wholesale  hardware  are  four  months, 
with  2  per  cent  discount  allowed  for  payment  within  ten  to  thirty 
days.  Wholesale  dry  goods  are  billed  as  of  October  1  on  four  months' 
time  from  that  date,  subject  to  3  or  4  per  cent  discount  for  cash  in 

Note  by  Bureau  of  Statistics.— On  May  19,  1904,  a  circular  was  mailed  to  the 
conguls  of  the  United  States  wherein  they  were  instructed  to  report  for  their  respec- 
tive digtricte,  (1)  the  countries  marketing  goods  therein,  (2)  how  trade  is  conducted, 
(3)  credits,  and  (4)  mercantile  agencies  and  commercial  ratings.  The  replies  to  this 
circular  will  be  published  as  received  in  the  Daily  Consular  Reports,  and  when  com- 
pleted in  this  form  will  be  issued  as  a  volume  of  Special  Ck)n8ular  Reports. 
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thirty  days.  Shipments  are  generally  made  several  months  in  advance 
of  date  of  bill.  Groceries  are  usually  sold  on  thirty  and  sixty  days' 
time.  Four  months'  time  is  often  given  on  tea,  with  3  per  cent  dis- 
count for  thirty  day  payment.  For  the  principal  classes  of  merchandise 
imported  from  European  countries  the  terms  are,  to  manufacturers, 
2i  to  3f  per  cent  discount  for  payment  in  thirty  to  sixty  days,  or  four 
months'  time;  to  warehousemen,  2i  to  4  per  cent  discount  for  pay- 
ment in  sixty  days,  or  six  months'  credit;  on  silks  from  Switzerland, 
sixty  days'  time,  or  li  per  cent  discount  for  cash. 

3IERCANTILE   RATINGS. 

The  Bradstreet  Company  and  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.  are  the  principal 
credit  agencies  doing  business  throughout  the  Dominion.  They  report 
the  financial  standing  of  individuals  as  well  as  of  companies  and  firms. 

John  G.  Foster,  Cansul- General, 

Ottawa,  Ontario,  Ju7ie  ^7,  1904.. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
VANCOUVER 

(/Vom  United  Staiea  Consul  Dudley,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia.) 

Goods  are  brought  to  this  market  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Aus- 
tralia, China,  Japan,  and,  in  smaller  quantities,  from  Germany  and 
France,  but  by  far  the  largest  imports  are  from  the  United  States. 

There  are  traveling  salesmen,  representing  business  houses  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  who  canvass  the  province 
regularly.  I  think  the  other  countries  do  their  business  through 
corresf)ondence. 

General  terms  of  credit  in  this  district  are  similar  to  those  in  the 
United  States.    The  rate  of  interest  is  possibly  a  little  higher. 

The  Bradstreet  and  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.  credit  agencies  do  business 
here.  I  understand  that  these  confine  their  regular  reports  to  persons, 
firms,  and  companies  who  are  actively  in  business,  but  occasionally 
make  inquiries  regarding  the  standing  of  persons  not  engaged  in  trade. 

L.  Edwin  Dudley,  Cormd. 

Vancouver,  BRmsH  Columbia,  June  14,  1904- 


victoria. 

{From  United  States  Consul  Smith,  Victoria,  British  Columlna.) 
COUNTRIES  MARKETING   GOODS. 

The  bulk  of  the  foreign  trade  in  Victoria  is  with  the  United  States 
and  England,  although  trade  with  Germany,  France,  Japan,  and  China 
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is  assuming  goodly  proportions,  especially  with  the  last  two,  owing 
to  the  large  number  of  Asiatics  in  British  Columbia.  England,  how- 
ever, ranks  second  to  the  United  States  in  goods  marketed  in  this 
district. 

HOW   TRADE  IS   CONDUCTED. 

The  business  is  conducted  by  salesmen,  by  mail,  and  by  personal 
visitation.  There  are  several  establishments  here  which  every  year 
send  members  of  the  firms  to  the  United  States,  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  to  other  countries — also  to  eastern  Canada — to  purchase 
goods.  Numerous  salesmen,  especially  from  the  United  States,  visit 
Victoria. 

CREDITS. 

The  terms  of  credit  vary  greatly.  From  England,  eastern  Canada, 
and  the  continent  of  Europe,  goods  are  purchased  generally  on  ninety 
days'  time.  With  New  York  houses  three  months  is  the  limit;  thirty 
days  is  the  most  some  dealers  will  give.  With  Japan  and  China,  nine 
months  and  one  year's  time  are  not  unfrequently  allowed. 

MERCANTILE  RATINGS. 

Bradstreet's  and  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.'s  agencies  do  business  here.  The 
offices  have  been  removed  to  Vancouver,  but  agents  visit  Victoria  each 
month,  and  keep  up  reports  on  Victoria.  They  report  the  financial 
standing  of  all  business  houses,  whether  individuals,  companies,  or 
firms. 

Abraham  E.  Smith,  Consul. 

Victoria,  British  Columbia,  June  21^  190^, 


MANITOBA. 

{From  United  States  Consul  Shank,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.) 

The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland 
are  the  only  countries  that  market  goods  in  this  district. 

Most  of  the  firms  doing  business  here  have  local  representatives,  or 
the  goods  are  procured  by  buyers  who  go  abroad  and  purchase. 

The  general  terms  of  credit  are  2  per  cent  oflF  for  cash  in  sixty  or 
ninety  days. 

The  Bradstreet  Company  and  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.  are  the  only  credit 
agencies  doing  business  here.  They  report  the  financial  standing  of 
companies  and  firms  only. 

Samuel  H.  Shank,  Consul. 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  August  ^5,  1904^. 
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•  ^ 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

CAMPBELLTON. 

{From  XMiUd  StaUa  Commercial  Agent  Benedict,  CampbeOUm,  New  Brunawkk.) 

The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  the  only  countries  of  any 
importance  that  market  goods  in  this  district.  Business  is  done  chiefly 
through  the  wholesale  houses  located  at  Montreal,  Halifax,  and  St. 
John,  and  is  conducted  both  by  salesmen  and  by  mail. 

The  general  terms  of  credit  are  from  thirty  to  sixty  days. 

There  are  no  credit  agencies  in  the  district. 

James  S.  Benedict,  Commercial  Agent. 

Campbeixton,  New  Brunswick,  July  i,  lOO^. 


MONCTON. 

(From  United  States  Commercial  Agent  Beuteltpaeher,  Moncton,  New  Brunawick.) 

The  foreign  countries  which  market  goods  in  this  consular  district 
are  principally  the  United  States,  England,  Germany,  France,  Spain, 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Japan,  Greece,  China,  and  the  West  Indies. 
The  trade  is  conducted  mainly  through  commercial  travelers  and  bro- 
kers stationed  at  diflFerent  places,  principally  Montreal,  Toronto,  and 
St.  John. 

Goods  coming  from  Spain,  Greece,  and  the  West  Indies  are  gen- 
erally bought  through  letters  of  credit,  but  others  either  by  sight 
draft,  with  bill  of  lading  attached,  or  demand  draft.  Merchants  of 
good  standing  obtain  from  four  to  six  months'  credit  in  Great  Britain. 

The  credit  agencies  generally  referred  to  are  Dun  &  Co.  and  Brad- 
street's.  They  report  the  financial  standing  of  companies,  firms,  and 
individuals  who  are  directly  in  business. 

Gustave  Beutelspacher,  Commercial  Agent. 

Moncton,  New  Brunswick,  June  16^  190^. 


ST.  JOHN. 

{From  United  States  Consul  Myers,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick.) 

The  United  States,  England,  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland 
market  goods  in  this  district*  Goods  from  the  United  States  are  gen- 
erally purchased  by  mail  direct  from  the  wholesale  houses  in  New 
York;  from  England,  chiefly  through  personal  representatives  of  the 
wholesale  merchants  in  this  city  (these  embrace  from  75  to  80  per  cent 
of  the  goods  imported  into  St.  John);  from  Germany  and  France, 
through  mail  orders.    The  general  terms  of  credit  obtained  in  England 
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are  from  three  to  six  months  and  in  the  United  States  from  thirty  to 
sixty  days. 

Bradstreet  and  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.  report  the  financial  standing  of 
individuals  and  firms. 

Ira  B.  Myers,  ConmL 

St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  June  5,  190^. 


WOODSTOCK. 

{Prom  United  States  Consul  DenUmi,  Woodstock,  New  Brunswick.) 

The  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  practically  the  only 
foreign  countries  marketing  goods  in  this  district.  Goods  of  other 
countries,  France  and  Germany  in  particular,  are  purchased  through 
jobbers;  in  facta  large  percentage  of  merchandise  sold  here  is  bought 
of  jobbers.  Purchases  for  trade  imports  are  made  b}^  visiting  the 
markets  in  Europe,  by  traveling  salesmen,  and  b}^  mail.  The  latter 
generally  predominates,  as  many  groceries  as  well  as  dry  goods  are 
ordered  by  mail,  to  be  according  to  samples  and  catalogues. 

The  usual  terms  of  credit  are,  on  foreign  imports:  Dry  goods,  six 
months;  groceries,  thirty  days  to  three  months. 

Bradstreet's  commercial  agency  is  the  authority  generally  used  here 
for  trade  purposes,  and  will  report  on  the  financial  standing  of  indi- 
viduals the  same  as  in  the  United  States. 

Frank  C.  Denison,  Consul. 

Woodstock,  New  Brunswick,  June  JJ,  1904^, 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

{From  United  States  Consul  Cornelius,  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland.) 
COUNTRIES  marketing   GOODS. 

Virtually  all  the  imports  of  Newfoundland  are  from  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1903,  the  sales  of  these  three  countries  to  this  colony  were  as  follows: 
United  States,  $2,950,914;  Canada,  $2,869,897;  United  Kingdom, 
$2,173,090;  all  other  countries,  $486,043;  total,  $8,479,944. 

Of  the  amount  from  '^all  other  countries"  ($486,043),  $237,573 
represents  almost  wholly  molasses  from  the  British  West  Indies,  and 
$120,865  fishery  salt  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  leaving  about  $127,605 
worth  of  miscellaneous  imports  from  other  markets.     In  connection 

NoTB  BY  Bureau  op  SrATisncs. — Newfoundland  is  not  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
but  the  report  of  Consul  Cornelius  is  inserted  here  for  convenience. 
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with  the  foregoing  figures  it  is  worth  noting  that  imports  from  the 
United  States  have  increased  about  50  per  cent  during  the  past  two 
years. 

HOW  TRADE  IS  CONDUCTED. 

Business  in  this  colony  is  conducted  chiefly  by  salesmen  or  commer- 
cial travelers,  who  come  from  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States  in  steadily  growing  numbers.  Representatives  of  the  leading 
business  houses  in  the  colony,  known  as  ''  buyers,"  visit  English  and 
American  markets  twice  a  year  to  make  purchases.  The  growth  of 
the  colony's  tmde  during  the  past  five  years  has  been  over  45  per 
cent,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  trade  will  grow  in  a  still 
greater  proportion  in  the  future. 

CREDITS. 

The  general  terms  of  credit  in  this  district  are  sixty-day  notes  or 
one-half  per  cent  off  invoices  as  a  cash  discount. 

MERCANTILE   RATINGS. 

The  credit  agencies  doing  business  here  are  Bradstreet's  and  Dun's. 
They  report  the  financial  standing  of  companies  and  firms,  and  of 
individuals  only  when  doing  business. 

George  O.  Cornelius,  Consul. 

St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  SepUmher  <S,  1901^, 


Valut  of  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Netrfoundland  and  Labrador  in  190S,  190S,  and 

1904.O 


Year  ended  June  80— 


Imports. 


i«2 ^ rn,449 


Exports. 


$2,065,282 


1«» 868,238  I      2,509,415 

i    1,135,059  I 

a  From  data  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 


NOVA  SCOTIA. 

HALIFAX. 

Under  date  of  June  10,  1904,  United  States  Consul-General  W.  R. 
Holloway,  of  Halifax,  reports  as  follows  for  that  port:  Great  Britain, 
France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Russia,  India,  West  Indies,  Italy,  Spain, 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  United  States  market  goods  in  Halifax. 

The  business  is  conducted  by  commercial  travelers,  resident  agents 
and  by  mail. 
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The  terms  of  credit  are  geneml  and  by  special  agreement. 
Bradstreet  and  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.  have  regular  agencies  here  and 
publish  reports  on  companies  and  individuals. 


SYDNEY. 

{From  United  States  Consul  West,  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia.) 

The  foreign  countries  that  market  goods  in  this  district  are  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  principally.  The  trade  of 
other  countries  is  of  small  volume.  The  business  is  conducted  chiefly 
through  salesmen,  who  visit  here  at  frequent  intervals. 

The  terms  of  credit  vary,  being  generally  for  periods  of  from  three 
to  six  months. 

There  are  no  regular  credit  agencies  located  here.  Dun,  Wyman, 
and  Bradstreet  have  correspondents,  1  believe;  they  report  on  the 
financial  standing  of  firms  and  individuals^  but  on  this  point  I  am  not 
reliably  informed. 

George  N.  West,  Consul. 

Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  June  13^  190^. 


WINDSOR. 

United  States  Consul  Joseph  T.  Hoke,  under  date  of  August  4, 1904, 
reports  that  no  foreign  country  markets  goods  in  the  consular  district 
of  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia;  that  there  are  no  importers  or  their  agents 
selling  the  goods  of  foreign  countries  in  the  district;  and  that  all  such 
goods  are  obtained  from  importers  and  jobbers  at  Halifax  and  St. 
John  or  other  Canadian  cities. 


ONTARIO. 

AMHERSTBURQ. 

{From  Untied  States  Consul  Martin,  Amhersiburg,  Ontario.) 

England,  France,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States  are  the  only  for- 
eign countries  that  market  goods  here.  Business  is  conducted  chiefly 
by  salesmen,  but  a  great  many  mail  orders  are  sent  to  the  United 
States. 

The  general  terms  of  credit  in  this  district  are  from  thirty  days  to 
six  months,  according  to  the  line  of  goods  purchased. 

The  principal  credit  agencies  here  are  Wilbur  Mercantile  Agency, 
the  International,  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  and  Bradstreet's.  These  agencies 
report  the  financial  standing  of  individuals,  companies,  and  firms. 

Chester  W.  Martin,  Consul. 

Amhebstburg,  Ontario,  Jidj/  6^  190Jf. 
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QUELPH. 

{From  United  States  Consul  Daly,  OuelpJi,  Ontario.) 

The  principal  foreign  countries  marketing  goods  in  this  district  are 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany. 

Business  is  conducted  chiefly  by  commission  agents  for  the  larger 
foreign  houses  having  general  oflSces  in  Toronto,  Montreal,  and  Hamil- 
ton, who  cover  the  smaller  towns  either  personally  or  by  subagents. 

The  general  term  of  credit  is  four  months,  2  per  cent  discount  for 
cash  in  thirty  days. 

Both  Dun  and  Bradstreet's  are  represented  throughout  Canada,  and 
the  financial  standing  of  any  individual  or  firm  in  Canada  or  in  the 
United  States  may  be  ascertained. 

Charles  N.  Daly,  Consul. 

GuELPH,  Ontario,  June  P,  1904. 


KINGSTON. 

{From  United  States  Consul  TwUchell,  Kingston,  Ontario.) 

English,  German,  and  American  goods  are  on  the  Kingston  market. 

Agencies  or  wholesale  stores  in  Toronto  and  Montreal  supply  the 
English,  German,  and  some  of  the  American  goods.  In  some  instances 
English  and  German  salesmen  travel  through  the  country,  but  most 
of  the  business  is  done  by  Canadian  and  American  salesmen.  Other 
methods  of  placing  goods  upon  the  market  here  are  very  rarely  used. 

The  credit  agencies  of  the  Bradstreet  Company  and  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co. 
have  representatives  here. 

M.  H.  TwiTCHELL,  Conmd. 

Kingston,  Ontario,  June  30^  IdO^. 


LONDON. 

{From  United  States  Omsttl  Culver,  London,  Ontario.) 

Firms  in  the  larger  importing  countries  maintain  agencies  in  Toronto 
or  Montreal,  and  their  goods  are  sold  by  samples.  These  agencies 
reach  the  smaller  towns  through  brokers,  largely,  some  through  sales- 
men, while  not  a  few  of  the  firms  in  Great  Britain  sell  by  mail.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  heaviest  dry  goods  dealers  at  retail  and  all  the 
wholesale  dealers  make  annual  or  semiannual  trips  to  England  and 
order  direct  from  the  importing  houses,  while  many  importers  in 
Great  Britain  and  some  in  France  and  Germany  sell  direct  through 
their  personal  representatives  or  salesmen.  Goods  from  the  lesser 
importing  countries  are  mostly  sold  through  local  brokers  represent- 
ing importing  houses  either  in  the  United  States  or  Europe. 

D  c  R  NO.  2125—2 
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The  general  terms  of  credit — that  is,  such  terms  as  are  extended  by 
local  dealers,  run  from  thirty  to  ninety  days.  Groceries  are  the  excep- 
tion and  are  usually  sold  on  from  fifteen  to  thirty  days'^time.  The 
invoices  of  goods  sold  for  future  delivery  are  usually  dated  ahead  so 
as  to  make  the  customary  time. 

The  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.  and  Brad  street  credit  agencies  are  the  prin- 
cipal ones  doing  business  here;  they  report  the  financial  standing  of 
all  persons  or  firms  liable  to  ask  credit. 

Henry  S.  Culver,  Consul. 

London,  Ontario,  J^ine  P,  190^, 


ORILLIA. 

{From  United  States  Conml  Wakefield,  OrUlia,  Ontario.) 

The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Ital}^,  Spain, 
and  Japan  market  goods  in  Orillia. 

The  three  first  named  are  b}'^  far  the  most  important  as  to  volume  of 
business.  They  operate  through  salesmen  and  by  mail.  Many  lead- 
ing firms  in  these  countries  are  represented  by  importers,  who  send 
salesmen  through  the  Dominion.  The  terms  of  credit  vary  from  thirty 
days  to  six  months.  Many  of  the  English  and  German  firms  give  long 
credits. 

Considerable  quantities  of  English  and  German  manufactures  are 
sold  bj"  New  York  importers  to  Canadian  dealers.  These  goods  are 
shipped  either  from  bonded  warehouses  in  New  York  or  direct  from 
manufacturers. 

Only  American  credit  agencies  do  business  here.  The  financial 
standing  of  firms  and  companies  only  is  given,  not  the  personal  or 
individual  standing  of  different  members  of  a  firm. 

E    A.  Wakefield,  Conml. 

Orillia,  Ontario,  July  11^  190^,. 


ST.  THOMAS. 

(/Vom  VniUd  States  CormU  Burke,  St.  Thomas,  Ontario.) 

The  foreign  countries  marketing  goods  in  this  district  are  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

Business  is  conducted  both  by  salesmen  and  by  buyers  visiting  the 
countries  named. 

The  general  terms  of  credit  in  this  district  are:  Amercan  houses, 
mostly  2  per  cent  with  sixty  days  extra  dating;  French,  German,  and 
British  houses  average  2  per  cent  thirty  days  from  fii-st  following 
month. 
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The  credit  agencies  doing  business  in  the  district  are  R.  G.  Dun  & 
Co.  and  Bradstreet's,  which  will  report  on  individuals  or  business 
firms  as  required. 

M.  J.  Burke,  Consul. 

St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  June  30^  190^, 


SAULT  STE.  MARIE. 

Under  date  of  June  16,  1904,  United  States  Commercial  Agent 
Shotts,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario,  reports  that  there  are  no  wholesale 
houses  in  his  district,  the  trade  being  supplied  chiefly  by  wholesale 
houses  in  eastern  Canada;  that  only  one  salesman  from  England  visits 
the  district  regularly,  and  very  few  from  the  United  States;  that 
credit  agencies  and  general  business  conditions  are  the  same  as  in 
cities  in  the  United  States  along  the  northern  boundary. 


TORONTO. 

{From  United  States  ConsiU  Ounsaulus,  Toronto,  Ontario.) 

The  principal  foreign  countries  marketing  goods  in  this  district  are 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France.  The  busi- 
ness is  conducted  by  salesmen,  by  mail,  and  by  resident  agents.  Many 
manufacturers  and  jobbers  of  the  United  States  are  represented  here 
by  salesmen.  England  and  Germany  also  send  salesmen,  though  to  a 
limited  extent,  the  mails  being  employed  chiefly  by  these  countries. 

The  terms  of  credit  in  this  city  and  district  are  substantially  the 
same  as  those  given  in  the  United  States,  namely,  cash  sales  thirty  or 
sixty  days;  for  time  sales  four  months  are  usually  allowed. 

The  principal  mercantile  or  credit  agencies  doing  business  in  this 
city  are  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  Bradstreet's,  and  the  International.  These 
agencies,  as  a  rule,  report  only  the  financial  standing  of  companies  and 
firms,  the  standing  of  individuals  being  seldom  reported,  except  in 
tbejr  capacity  as  members  or  directors  of  companies  or  firms. 

E.  N.  GuNSAULUs,  Consul. 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Jult/  12^  190^.. 


QUEBEC. 

COATICOOK. 

{FVoin  United  States  Consul  Hale,  Coaticook,  Quebec.) 

The  foreign  countries  marketing  goods  in  theCoaticook  district  are, 
in  the  order  of  their  importance,  England,  the  United  States,  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy. 
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The  trade  is  conducted  principall}'  through  salesmen;  some  by  mail. 
The  terms  of  credit  are  chiefly  thirty  and  sixty  days;  some  English 
houses  give  six  months. 

Bradstreet's  and  Dun's  commercial  agencies  report  the  financial 
standing  of  individuals,  as  well  as  that  of  companies  and  firms. 

Franklin  D.  Hale,  Consul. 

Ck)ATicooK,  Quebec,  Jmie  5,  lOOJ^. 


GASP£. 

{From  United  States  Conatd  Dickson,  Oatpi,  Quebec.) 

The  foreign  countries  marketing  goods  in  this  district  are  Great 
Britain,  Brazil,  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  United  States.  Busi- 
ness is  nearly  all  done  by  cable  and  mail.  The  general  terms  of  credit 
are  from  sixty  to  ninety  days. 

There  are  no  credit  agencies  in  this  district,  but  the  banks  here 
(the  Bank  of  Toronto  and  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia)  occasionally  report 
the  financial  standing  of  companies  and  firms,  but  do  not  make  a  busi- 
ness of  so  doing. 

Almar  F.  Dickson,  Consul. 

Gasp6,  Quebec,  June  15^  190^. 


QUEBEC. 

{From  United  Stales  Consul  Henry,  Qud>€c,  Qiiebec.) 

The  foreign  countries  marketing  goods  at  this  port  are  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  China,  Japan,  Russia, 
the  South  American  countries,  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  business  is  conducted  both  by  salesmen  and  by  mail. 

The  general  terms  of  credit  are  cash,  and  from  one  to  six  months, 
according  to  goods. 

All  commercial  countries  have  commercial  agents  here  who  report 
the  financial  standing  of  both  individuals  and  firms. 

William  W.  Henry,  Consul. 

Quebec,  Quebec,  Juiie  9,  1904-- 


RIMOUSKL 

{From  United  States  Commercial  Agent  Dennison,  Rimouski,  Qu€6cc.) 

All  the  foreign  goods  handled  in  this  district  come  from  the  United 
States  or  England,  with  the  exception  of  gin  from  Holland,  wines 
from  France  and  Spain,  and  fruit  from  Italy. 
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Bosiness  is  conducted  chiefly  through  the  wholesale  houses  of  Que- 
bec and  Montreal,  which  send  their  representativ'es  through  the  dis- 
trict from  four  to  six  times  a  year. 

Almost  all  goods  are  sold  at  thirty  days;  hardware,  boots,  shoes, 
and  agricultural  implements,  four  to  six  months. 

The  only  credit  agencies  doing  business  in  the  district  are  R.  G.  Dun 
&  Co.  and  the  Bradstreet  Company,  both  of  New  York.  They  report 
the  financial  standing  of  individuals  as  well  as  that  of  companies  and 
firms. 

E.  Haldeman  Dennison,  Commetxial  Agent. 

RiMOUSKi,  Quebec,  June  21^  1901^. 


ST.  JOHNS. 

{Frmn,  United  States  Consul  Deal,  St.  Johns,  Quebec.) 

All  foreign  goods  marketed  in  this  district  are  bought  of  jobbers  in 
Toronto  and  Montreal.  Business  is  conducted  chiefly  through  sales- 
men representing  these  jobbers. 

The  general  terms  of  credit  are  three  and  four  months. 

The  credit  agencies  represented  here  are  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.  and 
Bradstreet,  which  report  the  standing  of  all  commercial  interests,  com- 
panies, firms,  and  individuals. 

Charles  Deal,  Consul. 

St.  Johns,  Quebec,  June  21^  lOOJ^,. 


STANBRIDGE. 

{From  Vniied  States  Commercial  Agent  Johnson,  Stanbridge,  Qti^c.) 

The  four  principal  foreign  countries  marketing  goods  in  this  district 
are  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  France.  Great 
Britain,  by  reason  of  the  preferential  agreement  with  Canada,  has,  in 
the  past  j^ear  or  two,  almost  doubled  her  trade  in  this  section  of  the 
Dominion..  The  United  States,  in  the  face  of  this  discriminating  tariff 
in  favor  of  the  mother  country,  has  shown  almost  as  great  an  increase 
as  England.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  by  reason  of  the  surtax 
imposed  by  Canada  on  her  goods,  will  have  a  decrease  in  the  fiscal  year 
which  ends  this  month.   The  trade  with  France  has  remained  unchanged. 

The  nearest  large  seaport  to  Stanbridge  is  Montreal,  where  all  goods 
for  this  consular  district  are  purchased,  through  salesmen,  from  whole- 
sale houses.     This  is  the  only  way  that  business  is  carried  on  here. 

The  general  terms  of  credit  in  the  following  branches  of  trade  are: 
Groceries,  thirty  days  net;  dry  goods,  four  months  from  date;  tobacco, 
thirty  days  net;  paints,  four  months  or  thirty  days  with  a  discount; 
hardware,  four  months  or  thirty  days  with  a  discount;  agricultural 
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implements  and  tools,  four  months,  and  where  a  heavy  order  is  received 
very  much  longer  time  is  allowed.  By  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  general  time  allowed  for  cash  is  thirty  days,  and  for  time  four 
months. 

The  credit  agencies  doing  business  in  this  consular  district  are  Dun 
&  Co.,  Bradstreet,  The  Mercantile  Agency  of  Toronto  and  Montreal, 
and  Brosseau;  the  latter  is  principally  referred  to  in  the  provnnce  of 
Quebec.  All  these  agencies  report  the  financial  standing  of  companies 
and  firms  only. 

Felix  S.  S.  Johnson, 

Conimei'cial  Agent. 

Stanbridge,  Quebec,  June  P,  1901^^ 


THREE  rivers. 

{From  United  States  Vice-ConstU  Braman^  Three  Rwers,  Quebec.) 

The  foreign  countries  that  market  goods  in  this  district  are  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  China. 

Business  is  conducted  chiefly  by  mail,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
the  United  States,  which  is  largely  done  by  salesmen.  • 

The  terms  of  credit  in  this  district  are  sight,  thirty,  sixty,  and  ninety 
days. 

The  credit  agencies  doing  business  here  are  the  Quebec  Bank  and 
Hochelaga  Bank.  They  will  report  the  financial  standing  of  individ- 
uals and  firms. 

W.  W.  Braman,  Vice- Consul. 

Three  Rivers,  Quebec,  Juli/  11,  1904.. 


PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 

{From  United  States  Ocmsttl  Vail,  Chariottetawn,  Prince  Edward  Island.) 

The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Japan 
market  goods,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  this  province. 

American  goods  are  mostly  sold  by  direct  orders  from  dealers  here, 
as  very  few  American  agents  visit  this  place.  Goods  from  Great 
Britain  are  sold  by  agents  sent  direct.  German  goods  are  principally 
sold  by  Canadian  agents. 

The  general -terms  of  credit  on  goods  from  the  United  States  are 
from  2  to  3  per  cent  off  in  ten  days,  or  sixty  days  net.  British  manu- 
facturers allow  2i  per  cent  off  in  thirty  days,  or  credit  f roni  four  to 
six  months,  mostly  in  open  accounts. 

Bradstreet,  Dun,  and  Wyman  have  credit  agencies  here  reporting 
companies  and  individual  dealers. 

Delmar  J.  Vail,  Consul. 

Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island,  June  19,  1904- 
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TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  THE  DOMIN- 

ION  OF  CANADA. 

( From  data  qf  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  qf  Commerce  and  Labor. ) 

Ext>ort$,  by  articles^  from  the  United  States  to  Nova  Scotia^  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince 
Edward  Mand  in  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  SO,  1893,  1897,  1901,  1902,  and  190S, 


Articles. 


1893. 


1902. 


1903. 


Agricultural  implements 

Animal;* 

Blacking 

Bookx,  map8,  engravings,  etchings,  etc 

Brass,  and  manufactures  of 

Breadstuff  s: 

Com 

Com  meal 

Wlieat  flour 

All  other 

Cars,  carriages,  other  vehlcle8,and  parts  of. 

Cycles,  and  pa  rts  of 

All  other 

ChemicaN,  drug^,  dyes,  and  medicines 

Clocks  and  watcher,  and  parts  of 

Coal: 

Anthracite 

Bituminou-s 

Copper. and  manufactures  of 

Cotton,  and  manufactures  of: 

Unmanufactured 

Manufactures  of 

Eanhen,  stone,  and  china  ware 

Fertilizers 

Fibers,  vegetable,  and   textile    grasses, 

manufactures  of 

Fish. 


Dollars. 
13,470 

7.583 
11, 157 
83,815 

6,622 

67,041 

117,093 

82,118 

5,906 


Fruits  and  nut* 

Grease,  grea>«e  ^'raps,  and  all  soap  stock. . 

Gunpowder  and  other  explosives 

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  furs 

Household  and  personal  effects 

India  mbber  and  gutta-percha,  manufac- 
tures of 

Instrument*-,  etc.,  for  scientific  purposes  . 
Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of: 

hfcmp  and  old,  etc 

Bar*  and  rods  of  steel ! 

Rails  for  railways,  steel 

Builders'  hardware,  saws,  and  tools  ..[ 

Machinery,  machines,  and  parts  of  . 

Pipes  and  fittings 

All  other 

bimpe.  chandeliers,  etc 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 

Marble  and  *iione.  and  manufactures  of . 

Musical  instruments 

Naval  stores: 

Rosin,  tar,  turpentine,  and  pitch  . . . 

Turpentine,  spirits  of 

Oil  fuke  and  oil-cake  meal i 

Oil«: 

Mineral,  refined—  ' 

Illuminating , 

Lubricating,  etc , 

All  other i 

Paints,  pigments,  and  colors I 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of , 

Plated  ware 

Provisions,  comprising  meat  and  dairy 
products: 

Beef,  canned 

Beef,  sal  ted  or  pickled  .and  other  cured . 

Bacon,  ham.  and  pork,  salted,  etc 

All  other  meat  products 

Dair>'  products 

Seeds . . .' 

Straw  and  palm  leaf,  manufactures  of 

Sugar  and  molasses: 

Molasses  and  sirup 

i?ngar.  refined 


21,246  ■ 
39,648  : 
5,709  I 

350,603 
9,572 
4,381 

716, 195 
87,018 
1,225  I 
88,838  I 

125,931 
20,518  ' 

121,937 
25,560 
7,816 
10,122  I 


33,189 
13,018 


9,066  ' 

173 
67,601 

105,051 ; 


Dollars.    , 
24,800 
56,862 
10,755 
58,715  ' 
15,854 

182,700 
19,651 
12,988 
13,528 

73,701  I 
19,948 
59,411  ! 
10,715 

877,699 
565  I 
10,912 

714,818 
95,033  I 
4,851  I 
75,644 

131,926 
9,567  I 
71,853  I 
70,402 
8,072 
33,275 
1,206  j 

29,044 
22,242 

4,129 
79,534  , 

102,096 
75,002  I 

136,692  I 


111,316 
6,712  I 
39,490 
16,922 
18,303 

17, 169 

13,245 

1,373 


247,661 

39,195 

1,444 

18, 028 

28,162 

1,690 

I 

9,-^88 

140,296 

80,574 

29.796 

13,696 

6.918 

8,140 

388 
72  . 


161,274 
14,507 
46,919 
13,427  I 
12,551  I 

19,706 
11,110 
3,744 


102,880 
23,a44 

4,207 
19,598 
33,413 

7,891 


7,456 
97,309 
150,586 
51,499 

753  , 
20,443 
3,908 

6,372  ; 


Doliars. 
106,835 
10,927 
12,074 
54,089 
24,517 

360,860 
34,234 
10,540 
15,838 

13,992 

50,684 

108,485 

8,140 

519,949  I 
171,820 
67,372  I 

788,276 
99,980 
11,629 

177,915 

161,879  I 

23,415 

129,  &40 

24,665 

8,958 

1,652  . 

11,269  I 

41,862 
42,297 

33,883 

89,211 

413,516 

109,348 

616,250 

118,267 

345,452 

17, 743 

57,838 

19,777 

16,520 

22,207 

■   22,205 

4,539 


228,479 
20,933 

3,416 
24,872 
50,668 

7,503 


7,673 
87,156 
146,237 
25,683 

3,456 
42,939 

6,133 


44,545 


Dollars. 
103,206 
24,185 
7,449  i 
33,674 
22,256  I 

835,996 
37,622 
13,171 
13,002  I 

8,980  I 
20,316 
92,897 

7,016 

422,361 
25,274 

58,835  j 

887,418 
82,100  I 
4,701  I 
218,226  1 

168,949  • 
13, 105  j 

119,649 
83,345 
8,146  j 

6,'756*' 

52,442 
47, 671 

11,096 
44,799 
13, 615 
91,029 

438,407 
49,667 

212, 971 
11,552 
62, 179 
20, 118 
12,018 

21, 147 

i8,a'>i 

12,890 


185,866 
16,307 
27,689 
19,970 
37, 6-2.^ 
3,742 


11,728 
97,324 
175, 721 
21, 129 
72 
32, 156 
13,817  I 

251,544 
6, 204  J 


Dollars. 
109,878 
480,650 
12,258 
47,744 
29,282 

368,112 
24,901 
12,939 
15,889 

8,019 
45,324 
87.853 

9,638 

801,068 
12,713 
76,864 

1,061,190 

83,325 

18,109 

248, 5«U 

180,439 
16,261 
179,981 
170,313 
10,814 
731 
14,566 

40,134 
53,522 

4,278 
111,733 
13,350 
156,937 
460,681 
119,644 
264,232 
17,824 
77,270 
31,168 
22,809 

34,180 
23,370 
14,187 


284,160 
25,226 
10,026 
22,637 
52,929 
9,318 


7,371 
129, 247 
193,583 
33,447 
2 
20,979 
4,871 

301, 628 
11,2:>4 
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Exports,  by  artideSj  from  the  United  States  to  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  etc. — Cont*d. 


Artlclea. 

1893. 

1897. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 

Dollars. 
89,761 
11,525 

4,090 
27,813 
60,805 
19,167 
112,669 

Dollars. 
39,938 
32,416 

9,971 
42,677 
92,067 
72,934 
168,779 

Dollars. 
34,969 
21,840 

92,687 
146,896 
119,682 

71,316 
460,230 

Dollars. 
20,488 
31,251 

145,960 
146,466 
106, 139 
66,910 
298,391 

Dollars. 
31,222 

Vegetables 

36,426 

Timber 

137,598 

Lumber 

228,193 

Manufactures  of 

188,372 

Wool,  and  manufactures  of 

77,196 

All  other  articles 

279, 569 

Total  domestic  exports 

3.333,890 
328,211 

8,884,^48 
363.376 

6,666,680 
345,250 

7,011,930 

5,649,619 
366,683 

7, 136, 278 

Total  foreign  exports 

487, 116 

Total  exports  of  merchandise 

3,662,101 

4,247,724 

6,006,202 

7,628,394 

Exports,  by  articles,  from  the  United  States  to  Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Ruperts  Land, 
me  Northwest  Territories,  and  Yukon,  in  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  SO,  189S,  1897, 
1901,  190-2,  and  190S. 


Articles. 


Agricultural  implements: 

Mowers  and  reapers,  and  parts  of. 

All  other 

AnimaU: 

Horses : 

All  other 

Books,  maps,  engravings,  etchings,  etc 
Breadstufis: 

Com 

Rye 

Wheat 

Wheat  flour 

All  other 

Cars,  carriages,  other  vehicles,  and  parts  of: 

Cycles,  and  parts  of 

All  other,  and  pculs  of 

Chemicals,  drugs,  ayes,  and  medicines 

Coal  and  coke: 

Coal- 
Anthracite  

Bituminous 

Coke 

Copper,  manufactures  of 

Cotton,  and  manufactures  of: 

Unmanufactured,  including  waste 

Manufactures  of— 

Cloths 

All  other,  including  waste,  cop, 

and  mill 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware 

Fibers,  vegetable,  and   textile   grasses, 

manufactures  of 

Fish 


Fruits,  including  nuts 

Furs  and  fur  skins 

Glass  and  glassware 

Glucose  and  grape  sugar 

Grease,  grease  scraps,  and  all  soap  stock . 

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  furs 

Household  and  personal  effects 

India  rubber,  manufactures  of 

Instruments  and  apparatus  for  scientific 

purposes,  etc 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of: 

Pig  iron 

Scrap  and  old,  fit  only  for  remanufac- 

ture 

Bars  or  rods  of  steel- 
Wire  rods 

Another 

Rails  for  railways— Steel 

Sheets  and  plates— 

Iron I 

Steel  I 


Dollars. 
26,129 
101,763 

262,266 
37,346 
254,961 

2,933,407 

161, 656 

4.071,953 

1,711,748 

154,434 


80,384 
666,887 

4,172,988 
2,478,487 


115,228 

2,087,131 

613,649 

1,177,854 
136,192 

54,686 
246,249 
620,715 

50,238 
267,093 

11,496 

56,417 
523, 715 


402,610 
68,4.31 
316,497 


1897. 


Dollars. 
231,337 
199,454 

448,848 
431,818 
510,863 

2,346,898 

102,071 

3,909,902 

2,396,489 

285,881 

625,989 

82,809 

910,361 


5,167,073 

3,496,054 

118, 737 

356,913 

2,423,042 

1,710,343 

1,136,333 
71,729 

280,912 
197,601 
541,931 
218,613 
274,663 
48,942 
109,506 
907,423 
176,597 
347,248 

261,104 

214, 514 

18,900 


1,554 
116,766 

2,184 
1,923 


1901. 


Dollars. 
1, 186, 141 
804,954 

804,577 

691,098 

1,049,719 

4,150,862 
196,450 

5,152,666 
189,068 
673,615 

263,284 

607,534 

l,ft46,882 


7,670,531 

6, 950;  096 

516,961 

1,054,164 


163,850 
806,364 

47,841  I 
38,561  I 


1902. 


1903. 


Dollars. 

1,636,731 

1,351,787 

1,646,527 

937,089  I 
1,176,911 

1,533,004 
94,369  I 

5,176,907 
218,953 
287,367 

132,078 
1,0M,835 
1,839,209 


6,411,263 
,  7,870,162 
'   664,461 

1,147,822 


4,835,522   4,814,690 


446,606 

1,641,162 
175, 397 

1,039,448 
312,500 

1,065,680 
687,662 
664,265 
141,402 
204,971 
559,664 

1,027,828 
541,470 


561,618  ; 

1,877.098 
208,232 

1,666,291 
297,471 

1,198,634 
756,453 
58.5,901 
73,0^4 
173,958 
379,911 
987,820  , 
522,839  ! 


103,460  I   572,881 


340,171  I 
129,521 


I 


632,448 
187,364 


203,583    359,442 

106, 797    230, 112 

2,964,055   1,100,696 


182,089  , 
192,713 


98,050 
377, 180  , 


Dollars. 

1,817,628 

2,067,881 

2,021,229 

903,987 

1,468,157 

3,104,064 
351,960 

8,954,314 
289,953 
527, 105 

148,683 
1,234,582 
1,886,762 


6,324,529 

9,590,696 

807,595 

1,260,387 

4,923,197 

874,547 

1, 867, 452 
255, 143 

2.032,291 
336,992 

1,398,038 
997,508 
728,988 
9,768 
292,823 
619,847 

1,253,227 
595,592 

659,832 

249, 749 

87,892 

985,198 
333,993 
306,399 

80,097 
617, 161 
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ErporUty  by  articles^  from  the  United  States  to  Quebec^  Ontario^  Manitoba^  etc. — Cont'd. 


Articles. 


Iron  and   steel  and  manufactures  of— 
Continued. 

Structural  iron  and  steel 

Wire 

Builders'  hardware,  saws,  and  tools. . . 

Castings,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Machinery- 
Electrical  

Steam  engines,  and  parts  of 

All  other 

Pipetiand  fittings 

All  other 

Jewelry,  and  manufacttues  of  gold  and 

silver 

Leather  and  manufactures  of: 

Leather  

Manufactures  of — 

Boots  and  shoes 

All  other 

Naval  stores:  Turpentine,  spirits  of 

Oils:  Mineral,  refined- 
Illuminating  

All  other 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of 

Provisions,  comprising  meat  and  dairy 
products:  * 

Beef,  canned 

Beef,  fresh,  salted,  and  other  cured 

Bacon,  hams,  and  pork 

Lard 

Dairy  products- 
Butter 

Cheese 

Al  1  other 


Clover 

Flai.«ced  or  linseed 

Timothy 

All  other 

Tobacco:  Leaf 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 

Timber 

Lumber- 
Boards,  deals,  and  planks. 
Another 

Manufactures  of 

Wool,  raw 

All  other  articles 


Total  domestic  exports. 
Total  foreign  exports. . . 


Total  exports  of  merchandise. 


1893. 


1897. 


DoOars.    I    DoUotb. 


97,621 
406,832 
211,123 


16,814  I 
954,219 


1,047,476 

286,804 

163,286 

44,209 
193,043 
68,391 

213,894 
41,739 
168,864 


97,603 
88,926 
663,781 
155,267 

50,783 
824,600 
109,604 

58,262 
178, 141 
417,433 

21,205 
1,605,983 

816,321 

435,006 

37,385 

702, 119 

7,852 

4,209,250 


38,048,422 
8,261,729 


41,300,151 


214,286 
368,336 
119,024 


78,844 
1,380,233 


3,486,546 

276,674 

668,697 

183,428 
268,881 
118,066 

380,693 

85,228 

612,126 


72,666 
36,866 
970,066 
170,408 

220,719 
710,434 
63,203 

260,811 
H619 

806,779 

44,654 

1,478,318 

1,094,988 

735,718 
181,709 

1,034,372 
282,237 

3,609,942 


51,206,664 
6,934,097 


67,139,661 


1901. 


DoUan. 
428,387 
647,726 
683,781 
222,658 

769,666 
696,870 

4,600,882 
346,490 

7,698,220 

689,243 

682,092 

343,713 
382,888 
262,142 

645,458 

235,836 

1,206,968 


24,049 

11,809 

627,809 

163,329 

16,532 
108,246 
284,667 

226,348 
660,800 
213,361 
73,304 
970,302 

612, 163 

1,358,640 

482,278 

1, 130, 761 

4,036 

6,683,148 


83,946,432 
6,990,281 


90,936,713 


1902. 


DoUarB. 

1,040,841 

1,174,997 

930,881 

661,661 

999,666 
826,916 

6,806,303 
692,283 

6,166,938 

736,387 

605,417 

419,315 
418,925 
278,648 

620,081 

310,117 

1,306,699 


62,280 

27,601 

948,361 

65,079 

7,208 

12,294 

283,255 

74,673 

1,068,836 

240,197 

79,406 
1,142,326 

852,761 

1,488,366 

371,378 

1,301,101 

346 

7,444,141 


88,896,867 
7,292,808 

96,688.675 


1908. 


DcUan. 

962,209 
1,306,699 
1,616,441 

678,286 

1,146,674 
1,653,674 
6,682,598 
1,210,782 
4,614,190 

767,796 

636,726 

646,180 
449,846 
400,376 

992,766 

393,460 

1,324,612 


37,490 

117,474 

1,626,102 

86,871 

104,519 

9,304 

866,536 

139,306 
580,910 
169,324 
66,821 
1,280,322 

1,249,829 

2,006,625 

564,660 

1,400,S?2 

13,390 

9,652,706 


101,816,602 
8,067,662 

109,883,264 
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Exports,  by  artideSj  from  ike  United  States  to  British  Columbia  in  the  fiscal  years  ended 
June  SO,  189S,  1897,  1901,  1902,  and  190S, 


Articles. 


Agricultaml  implements 

Animals: 

Cattle 

Horses 

Sheep  

All  other,  including  fowls 

Books,  maps,  engravings,  etchings,  etc. . . . 
Breadstoffs: 

Wheat  floor 

All  other 

CarB,carriage8.  other  vehicles,  and  parts  of . 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicnnes 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 


E»C8. 
Ffben 


ers,   vegetable,   and  textile  grasses, 

manufactures  of 

Fish 


Fruits,  including  nuts 

Furs  and  fur  skins 

Glass  and  glassware 

Gunpowder  and  other  explosives . 
Ha; 


icUai 


India  rubber,  manufactures  of 

Instruments  and  apparatus  for  scientific 

purposes,  etc '. 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of: 
Builders'  hardware, saws, and  tools  ... 

Machinery 

All  other 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 

Oils:  Mineral,  refined 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of 

Provisions,  comprising  meat  and  dairy 
products: 

Bacon,  hams,  and  pork 

Lard 

Butter 

All  other 

Sugar,  refined 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of 

Vegetables 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 

Timber , 

Lumber- 
Boards,  deals,  planks,  etc 

Another , 

Manufactures  of— 

Furniture 

Another 

Wool,  manufactures  of , 

All  other  articles 


DcUart. 
5,141 

1,214 
30,080 
74,780 

7,216 
21,169 

206,657 
71,467 

9,411 
40,198 
44,159 

8,637 

12,413 
24,168 
49,538 
63,228 
13,015 
13,598 
13,090 
18.045 

6,484 

26,133 
57,726 
146,014 
27,602  I 
62,132 
14,106  , 


41,923 
3,553 
36,442 
65,653 
2,082 
12,379 
28,674 


4,186 
4,056 

66,318 

21,349 

19,712 

247,363 


Total  domestic  exports 1    1,644,634 

Total  foreign  exports 187,545 


1897. 


Dollars, 
6,687 

15,186 
22,861 
71,779 
12,870 
34,546 

102.001 
175,808 
60,579 
156,552 
89,268 
36,057 

26,658 
209,562 
131,046 
24,841 
23,756 
29,967 
33,640 
25,384 

21,817 

90,  (M5 
192,918 
324,418 
42,212 
68,444 
41.456 


Dollars. 

27,687 

40,098 
48,884 
122,197 
59,581 


142,118 
819,289 
159,982 
202,766 
195,301 
127,790 

51,094 
386,175 
452,190 
32,682 
47,741 
76,105 
100,431 
68,421 

88,818 

144,665 
655,221 
599,364 
98,829 
43,423 
70,794 


859,365  I 
71,975 

112,101  , 

315, 130 
12,203 
57.360 

1W,211 

59,971 

54,128 
19,077 


114,561 
24.832 
37, 179 

179.745 

2,317 

27.439 

59,  M2 

79,763  I 

45,443  i 
19,368 


169,179  119,255 

57,6(M  70.641  I 

25.584  266,817  , 

478,752  1,033J60  | 


3,375,136  1 
166.300 


7,110,346 
731,225 


Dollars. 
29,339 

71,082 
187,671 
158,761 
56.143 
81,806 

250,428 
381,718 
111,148 
174,753 
148,674 
86,668 

34.897 
344,005 
505,388 
66,220 
45,063 
96,475 
470, 661 
90,534 

102,258 

115.745 
853.844 
722, 791 
100.432 
28.839 
71,422 


59.176 
85,886 

250.574 
11,442 
50,718 

267.278 

57,815 

43,580 
20,480 

112.984 

67,221 

161, 750 

766,540 


7,650,886 
297,230 


Total  exports  of  merchandise '    1,882,079  1    3, Ml, 486  |    7,841,5711    7,948,116 


1908. 


Dollars. 
27,886 

18,578 
76,507 
150.784 
36,457 
92,843 

137,082 
242.045 
84,866 
159,926 
81,772 
18,625 

40,089 
391,557 
477,000 
28.118 
84.899 
64,736 
26,816 
66,341 

58.116 

135,413 
570, 192 
681.423 
140,843 
32,481 
71, 169 


218.531 
14,812 
20,676 

106,876 
4.524 
52.338 

101,809 

67,570 

53,862 
86,857 

101,126 
74,987 
64,435 

592,264 


5,528,258 
231,872 


5,760,180 


Summary,  by  provinces,  of  exports  from  the   United  States  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in 
the  fiscal  years  ended  June  SO,  189S,  1897,  1901, 1902,  and  190S. 


Provinces. 

1893. 

1897. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

Nova  Scotia,    New    Brunswick,    and 
Prince  Edward  Island 

Dollars. 
8, 662, 101 

DoUars. 
4.247,724 

57,189,661 
3,541,486 

Dollars. 
7,011,930 

90.935,713 
7,841,671 

Dollars. 
6,006,202 

96,688,676 
7,948,116 

Dollars. 
7,623,894 

109,883.264 
6,760,130 

Quebec,  Ontario,   Manitoba,  Ruperts 
Land,   Northwest  Territories,    and 
Yukon 

British  Columbia 

41,800.151 
1,882,079 

Grand  total 

46,794,881 

64,928,821 

106,789,214 

109,642,993 

123,266,788 
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Value  of  trade  of  the  United  States  %Hth  the  Dominion  of  Canada  1S7S  to  1904- 


Year  ended  June  30—         Imports. 


Exports. 


Excess  of— 


1 

1873 37, 

1874 34, 

1875 27, 

1876 28 

1877 24 

187H ;  25; 

1879 1  25, 

1880 i  32 

1881 37, 

1882 1  50, 

1883 44 

1884 38, 

1885 36, 

1886 37, 

1887    37 

1888 42 

1889 42 

1890 :  39 

1891 1  39, 

1892 34, 

1898 37, 

1891 SO, 

1896 36 

1896 40 

1897 40 

1898 31; 

1899 31 

1900 89 

1901 42 

1902 48 

1908 54 

1904 51, 


Domestic.  I   Foreign. 


86 

15 

64  , 

55  , 

11 

71 

64  , 

01 

81  , 

58 

35 

85 

36 

77 

54 

74  ' 

77 

82 


72 


Dollars. 
"  "^Q 
08 
59 
118 
13 
14 
129 
79 
28 

m 

05 
;76 

m 

15 
174 
17 
17 
45 
65 
«7 
86 

m 

i74 
73 
121 
«2 
34 
56 
121 
;60 
46 


Total. 


DoUars. 

JW>    CO..    «^ 

M 
!  19 

!  19 

J  15 

i  K 

:  S5 

\  bl 

',  22 

]  93 

10 

:  u 

'i  JO 

;  10 

:  ^ 

51 
}8 

J  78 

;  M 

I  59 

i  21 

I  21 

!  S6 

I  51 
!  70 

LI  14 

l(  93 

II  W 
I!  S5 


Imports.      Exports. 


Dollars. 
4,640,270 


3,628,307 


14,276,178 


3,841,236 
2, 859, 167 
7,042,171 
2,130.513 


940,004 


Dollars. 


7,654,318 
6,679,604 
4,569,765 
13,253,560 
12,101,871 
3,884.614 


219,221 


122.952 
6,906,361 
1,549,949 


1,239,131 


8,345,584 
9,016.869 
26,873,178 
16,280,442 
18,800,856 
24,619.450 
51.843,600 
56,763,994 
65.950,896 
63,307,051 
61,666,869 
68.485,370 
79,682,194 


o 
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DURABILITY   OF  NEW  ZEALAND  TIMBERS. 

(From  United  SteUes  Cbnsul-OenercU  Dillingham,  Auckland,  New  Zealand.) 

Answering  numerous  inquiries  as  to  the  durability  of  New  Zealand 
timbers,  I  give  herewith  a  summary  of  the  telegraph  inspector's  report 
to  the  commissioner  of  telegraphs  on  this  subject. 

Dark-red  totara. — When  grown  upon  hilly  land  this  timber  is  more 
lasting  than  when  grown  upon  flat  or  damp  ground.  The  nature  of 
the  soil  in  which  the  pole  is  erected  also  materially  affects  its  life.  In 
limestone,  dry,  or  sandy  soils  it  becomes  affected  with  dry  rot  below 
the  ground  and  its  usefulness  or  life  is  lessened  by  half.  Dry  rot 
appears  to  be  a  communicable  disease,  as  a  new  telegraph  pole  placed 
in  the  same  hole  from  which  an  affected  pole  has  been  removed  soon 
becomes  diseased,  or  if  a  diseased  pole  is  stacked  with  poles  free  from 
dry  rot  they,  too,  soon  begin  to  show  signs  of  decay.  The  durability 
of  poles  which  have  been  seasoned  before  erection  or  cut  from  par- 
tially dead  trees  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  those  cut  from  vigorous 
growing  trees.  The  question  as  to  whether  trees  cut  in  winter  or 
summer  have  the  more  lasting  qualities  is  not  definitely  settled,  but 
so  far  as  can  be  judged  in  the  case  of  totara,  which  is  evergreen,  it  is 
immaterial  when  the  timber  is  felled.  Some  poles  of  totara  erected 
in  damp  ground  as  far  back  as  1868  and  others  in  pumice  soil  thirty 
years  ago  are  found  to  be  in  perfect  condition  at  the  present  time* 

Light -colored  totara, — There  is  a  light-colored  totara  which,  owing 
to  its  short  life,  is  quite  unsuited  for  telegraph  poles.  The  charring 
of  totai*a  before  erection  reduced  the  life  of  the  poles  one-half  or  even 
more. 

Silver  pine. — This  is  also  a  splendid  timber  for  telegraph  poles.  Its 
durability  in  some  respects  is  equal  to  if  not  greater  than  totai^a,  but 
its  use  is  limited,  owing  to  the  fact  that  lengths  of  more  than  about  20 
feet  are  not  obtainable.  Although  it  grows  almost  invariably  in  wet 
ground,  the  soil  in  which  it  is  afterwards  used  does  not  appear  to  affect 
its  durability  to  any  appreciable  extent.  It  possesses  two  superior 
qualities — it  does  not  contract  dry  rot  and  it  hardens  considerabl}^  in 
the  ground.  A  board  cut  in  1898  from  the  stump  of  a  pole  erected 
in  1870  or  1871  is  still  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation  after  being  in 
the  ground  twenty -eight  years. 

Kauri, — This  timber  grows  almost  exclusively  in  the  northern  portion 

of  the  North  Island,  and  its  use  is  practically  restricted  to  that  locality. 

While  it  has  a  distinct  advantage  in  being  obtainable  in  almost  any 

length  required,  it  is  somewhat  short  lived  generally,  and  is  affected 

12601  .  '  2 
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DURABILITY    OF    NEW    ZEALAND    TIMBERS.  3 

by  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  placed  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  totara  or  silver  pine.  In  pumice  the  life  of  a  kauri  pole  is  rarely 
more  than  fifteen  years,  and  frequent  renewals  at  lesser  periods  have 
to  be  made.  In  clay  swamps,  continuously  wet,  the  usefulness  of  this 
timl>er  is  doubled,  while  in  sandy  limestone  or  rough  gmvel  its  life  is 
intermediate  between  the  two  extremes. 

Kairaka^  or  New  Zealand  cedar, — This  is  also  a  very  durable  wood, 
but  the  supply  is  limited,  as  it  grows  on  high  ground  only.  It  is  very 
tough  and  free  from  knots  and  shakes,  but,  like  totara,  it  becomes 
affected  with  dry  rot  in  certain  ground.  Poles  erected  in  the  seventies 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tophouse,  2,400  feet  above  sea  level,  are  still  in  use. 
If  the  timber  were  grown  in  larger  quantities,  it  would  be  a  particu- 
larly useful  wood  for  telegraph  poles  or  fencing  ix)sts,  as  it  will  not 
bum.     Attempts  to  tire  it  only  result  in  its  being  charred. 

Blaelpine^  or  inataL — A  considerable  number  of  black  pine  poles 
were  erected  previous  to  1875,  but  generalh'  their  life  was  short,  ten 
or  twelve  3'ear8  being  about  the  average,  although  there  have  been 
some  exceptions.  The  timber  is  very  subject  to  dry  rot  and  to  the 
wood  maggot. 

Black  hircL — ^Tliis  timber  is  quite  unsuitable  for  telegraph  poles, 
as  it  lasts  but  a  very  short  time. 

Piiriri,  — This  timber  has  a  high  reputation,  but  it  can  not  be  obtained 
in  lengths  suitable  for  telegraph  poles. 

SUMMARY. 

There  is  some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  totara 
and  silver  pine  timbers.  Although  silv^er  pine  has  its  advocates,  the 
fact  that  it  is  practically  unobtainable  in  longer  lengths  than  20  feet 
renders  it  less  useful  than  totara.  Silver  pine,  though  a  short-grained 
wood,  lasts  well  in  the  ground,  but  the  experience  of  the  post  and 
telegraph  department  is  that  totara  is  in  geneiul  the  best  New  Zealand 
timber  for  telegraph  poles,  and  it  is  almost  exclusively  used.  If  the 
pole  to  begin  with  is  free  from  symptoms  of  dry  rot  and  the  sap 
entirely  removed,  its  life  is  long,  say,  up  to  thirty  years,  in  the  ground. 
It  is,  however,  a  very  weak  timber  for  standing  a  strain,  and  unless 
the  pole  is  large  it  is  likely  to  snap  in  a  gale  or  from  a  sudden  jar  of 
any  kind.  This  weakness  requires  that  for  a  line  canying  a  few  wires 
a  fairly  large  pole  must  be  used.  The  quality  of  the  soil  is  a  factor  in 
the  durability  of  a  totara  pole  and  probably  of  any  other  class  of  pole. 
In  the  Otago  district,  limestone  country  is  the  woi'st.  Kawaka  (New 
Zealand  cedar)  is  also  a  very  good  timber,  having  an  advantage  pecul- 
iarly its  own  in  that  it  will  not  burn.  Black  pine  has  been  found 
durable  in  some  cases,  but  it  is  liable  in  certain  soils  to  be  eaten  into 
by  a  large  worm. 

F.  Dillingham,  C<mml-GeiuraL 

Auckland,  New  Zealand,  Septeniber  ^7,  1901^. 
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MUNICH,  GERMANY. 

(From  Uniied  StaJtes  Contul-GenercU  Wright,  Munich,  Oermany.) 
POPIILATION,   ART,    MUSIC,   AND  EDUCATION. 

Munich,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  and  the  seat  of  the 
Bavarian  government,  is  the  third  city  of  Germany  as  regards  popula- 
tion. It  is  the  center  of  German  art  and  music,  and  its  university 
ranks  second  to  none  in  the  Empire.  It  is  not  a  great  industrial  cen- 
ter, owing  chiefly  to  its  distance  from  the  coal  and  iron  producing  dis- 
tricts, although  efforts  are  being  made  to  facilitate  access  by  means  of 
waterways  and  reduced  freight  rates.  A  remarkable  proof  of  the 
development  of  the  city  is  given  by  the  fact  that  its  population  has 
doubled  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  having  increased  from  213,000  in 
1880  to  515,000  in  1903.  Great  and  notable  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  architecture,'drainage,  lighting,  street  cleaning,  and  street 
cars  of  the  city. 

Population  of  Munich,  and  number  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  per  1,000  inhabitants 
in  1881  and  in  the  years  1891  to  190S, 


Year. 

Popula- 
tfon. 

Per  1,000  inhabitants. 

Marriagee. 

Births.   1  DeathB. 

1881 .                   

233,600 
867,000 
872,000 

7.0 
9.8 

9.2 

1 
40.2  >           82.4 

1891 

38.2             27.6 

1892 

36.6  .           26.1 

1898.             

885.000  ;               9.8 
893,000  1             10.2 
400,000  1             10.2 
416,500               10.5 

36. 7              26. 2 

1891 

35.9  :           23  6 

1896                     

86.0 
36.6 
86.7 
86.4 
36.7 
87.0 
37.6 
36.4 
34.4 

25.8 

1896 

22.7 

1897              

480,000 
446,000 
466,000 
490,000 
603,000 
609,000 
616,000 

10.9 
11.8 
12.1 
12.4 
11.4 
9.7 
9.2 

24.3 

1898 

22.8 

1899 

24.2 

1900 

26.1 

1901 

22.2 

1902.     

21.4 

1903 

20.7 

The  number  of  students  attending  the  University  of  Munich  in  1903 
was  9,555.  Students  at  the  technical  colleges  numbered  5,618,  and 
other  colleges  and  high  schools  had  an  attendance  of  about  12,000.  At 
the  46  public  schools  of  Munich  the  attendance  was  56,551.  The  cost 
of  these  schools  is  given  as  follows,  per  pupil:  1873,  33  marks  ($7.85); 
1880,  55  marks  ($13.09);  1890,  59  marks  ($14.04);  1896,  75  marks 
($17.85).  The  cost  per  pupil  for  1903  is  not  given,  but  the  cost  of 
the  public  schools  per  capita  of  the  population  of  the  city  is  given  at 
9.77  marks  ($2.32). 

FOOD  PRICES. 

Beer,  the  national  drink  of  Bavaria,  is  an  important  feature  of 
Munich,  both  in  its  brewing  and  consumption.  The  consumption  of 
beer  per  head  per  annum  of  the  population  shows  a  steady  decrease; 
from  123  gallons  in  1885  to  109  gallons  in  1895, 94  gallons  in  1900,  and 
89.3  gallons  in  1903. 
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Prices  of  principal  foods  at  the  public  markets  of  Munich  in  1903. 


Articles. 


Beef pound., 

Veal do.... 

Mutton do 

Pork do.... 

Hares each.. 

Geese do 

Ducks do 

Hens do 

Eggs,  fresh dozen. . 

Butter,  fresh pound . . 

Butter,  ordinary do 

Trout do 

Salmon do 

Cabbage each.. 

Tumipe pound . . 


Mini- 

Maxi- 

mum. 

mum. 

CenU. 

Genu. 

13.6 

85.7 

17.1 

19.0 

12.1 

18.6 

18.0 

19.0 

65.2 

76.8 

86.1 

115.9 

68.5 

72.5 

27.8 

48.0 

12.8 

14.7 

28.5 

80.4 

20.9 

26.4 

71.4 

83.8 

80.9 

98.0 

2.8 

4.9 

2.8 

3.0 

Articles. 


Mini      Maxi- 
mum,    mum. 


Beans pound.. 

Potatoes,  common..  100  pounds.. 

Potatoes,  best do 

Apples pound.. I 

Pears do ! 

Flour do — 

Rice do ! 

Barley do 

Sago do 

Bread do 

Coffee do 

Tea do 

Sugar do 

Milk quart.. 


Cents. 

13.0 

71.8 

206.8 

5.2 

4.7 

4.5 

5.7 

6.7 

6.6 

3.0 

23.8  1 

47.6  ' 

7.1 

4.7 


Cents. 
14.0 
79.0 
228.0 
7.8 
7.3 
5.7 
7.1 
6.6 
7.1 
8.8 
57.1 
130.9 
8.0 
5.9 


STREETS  AND   RAILWAYS. 

The  streets  of  Munich,  all  of  which  are  electrically  lighted  and 
cleanly  kept,  are  well  paved,  about  two-thirds  with  macadam  and  one- 
third  with  asphalt.  The  cost  of  maintenance  in  1900  was  $483,532  and 
in  1903,  $657,881;  the  cost  of  cleaning  in  1900  was  $79,893  and  in  1903, 
$150,018.  The  electric  street  car  lines  have  a  length  of  58^  miles,  the 
number  of  motor  cars  is  288,  and  of  ordinary  passenger  ears  281, 
The  street  car  lines  are  nominally  in  the  hands  of  a  private  corporation, 
but  in  reality  the  city  corporation  directs  the  operation  and  manage- 
ment and  is  also  responsible  for  their  financial  undertakings.  The 
steam  railways  of  Bavaria  are,  with  minor  exceptions,  all  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  government. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  following  condensed  table  gives  the  value  of  exports  of  the 
principal  articles  from  the  Munich  consular  district  to  the  United 
States  for  the  years  ended  June  30,  1903  and  1904: 

Value  of  principal  articles  exported  from  the  Munich  consular  district  to  the  United  States 

in  1903  and  1904. 


Articles. 


1903. 


Artificial  flowers !      $6,769 


Beer 

Books 

Brushes 

Chromos 

Clocks 

Fireworks 

Furniture 

Leather  gloves 
Metal  paper. . . 
Metal  goods... 

Paintings 129,2a') 

Photographs ,      12,359 

Bklns 

Stained  glass 

Statuary 

Wallpaper 

All  other  articles. 


83,825 

7,1»4 

40,270 

63,751 

11,324 

5,428 

23,714 

176, 145 

28,277 

2. 756 


Total 735.400 


1904. 


98,403 

3,709 
31,397 
67,017 
15,937 

1.963 
11,715 
112,978 
37.417 
10,810 
168,336 
19,647 

4,721 
29,914 
13,740 

3,389 
66,785 


Increase.  Decrease. 


$17,218       $10,449  • 


14,578  \ 


3,266 
4,613 


$3,475 

8,873 


3,465 
11,999 
62, 167 


9,140 

8,054 

39, 101 

7,288 
4,721 

i.'sos 

612 

2,039 

30,757 


20,301 
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From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  gain  was  in 
paintings,  beer,  artificial  flowers,  metal  paper,  metal  goods,  and  photo- 
graphs; thus,  with  the  exception  of  beer,  all  the  increase  was  in  works 
of  art.  The  greatest  decrease  was  in  leather  gloves,  the  export  of 
which  to  the  United  States  is  decreasing  yearly,  owing  to  the  successful 
competition  of  the  American  manufacturers. 

AMERICAN  TRADE   IN   MUNICH. 

With  regard  to  American  products,  but  little  progress  seems  to  have 
been  made  by  American  manufacturers  in  selling  goods,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  shoes,  office  furniture,  agricultural  machinery, 
and  tools.  The  two  latter  articles  find  great  favor  here  owing  to  their 
ingenuity,  utility,  and  good  make  and  finish. 

William  F.  Wright,  ConmL- General. 

Munich,  Germany,  October  7\  1904,. 


MINER'S  CONSUMPTION  IN  ENGLAND. 

{From  United  Staiet  Consul  Haistead,  Birmingham,  England.) 

The  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  has  issued 
a  memorandum  to  the  members  of  the  institution  calling  attention  to 
the  serious  nature  of  the  statistics  of  miner's  phthisis,  urging  the  im- 
mediate adoption  of  effective  methods  of  prevention,  and  requesting 
the  collection  of  further  information  as  to  the  prevalence  of  the  dis- 
ease and  the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  it.  The  opinion  is  that  the 
main  cause  of  the  disease  is  the  breathing  of  air  containing  dust.  The 
air  in  mines  must,  therefore,  be  kept  free  from  dust,  if  possible,  and 
certainly  work  must  not  be  performed  immediately  after  blasting,  etc., 
while  dust  is  temporarily  in  the  air.  It  is  recommended  that  in  drill- 
ing, water  should  be  used  in  such  a  way  that  no  dust  shall  escape  into 
the  air,  whether  the  hole  be  bored  upward  or  downward;  that  dust 
after  blasting  should  be  drowned  by  water,  removed  by  ventilation,  or 
allowed  to  subside  before,  the  men  return,  and  that  ''  broken  rock" 
should,  if  possible,  be  damped  before  removal. 

The  council  is  asking  the  cooperation  of  technical  societies  in  the 
collection  of  information  on  the  following  points:  (1)  Frequency  or 
infrequency  of  the  disease  in  connection  with  different  kinds  of  min- 
ing work  and  different  varieties  of  rock;  (2)  nature  and  amount  of  the 
stone  dust  present  in  the  air  in  different  varieties  of  mining  work;  (3) 
nature,  amount,  and  effects  on  miners  of  the  gaseous  impurities  met 
with  in  the  air  of  metalliferous  mines — in  particular,  poisonous  impuri- 
ties arising  from  blasting,  etc. ;  (4)  means  in  actual  use  for  preventing 
the  formation  and  inhalation  of  dust  or  poisonous  gases;  (5)  evidence 
as  to  efl5cacy  and  practicability,  or  otherwise,  of  these  means. 
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Perhaps  I  may  properly  suggest  to  American  mining  engineering 
organizations  that  they  might  do  good  service  by  cooperating  with  the 
British  Institution  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  in  both  collection  and 
distribution  of  facts  touching  this  important  subject. 

Marshal  Halstead,  Conmd. 

Birmingham,  England,  October  15^  190J^. 


PALM  KERNELS  IN  LIBERIA. 

{From  United  States  Chargt  d' Affaires  Ellis,  MonroxHa,  Liberia.) 

The  quantity  and  value  of  palm  kernels  exported  from  Liberia  in 
the  last  quarter  of  1903  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Qtjumtity  and  indue  of  palm  kernels  exported  from  Liberia  in  the  quarter  year  ended 

December  SI  190S.  , 


Ports. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


England.  Germany. 

-i : 


Monrovia 

Grand  Baasa. 

Sinoe 

Maryland 

Cape  Mount . . 
Marshall 


Bushels.  I 

607 

2,280 

534 

1,889 

826 


Total.    '  England. ;  Germany. 


Total. 


5,586 


Btishels. 

715 
8,291 
2,530  I 
4,396 
4,506  I 

344 


Bushels.  I 
1,322 
5,671 
3,064 
5,735  I 
5,332  I 
344 


8582 

2,654 

534 

1,346 

826  j 


.1 


1686 
3,228 
2,529 
4,467 
4,506 
344 


Total. 


$1,268 
6,782 
3.063 
5,813 
5,332 
344 


15,782  I      21,308  5,fr42  15,760  |        21,602 


Palm  kernels,  which  are  the  product  of  the  palm-oil  tree,  are  very 
iinp>ortant  in  the  life  and  tr^e  of  the  native  African.  They  have  a 
varied  utility,  but  are  principally  used  for  making  an  oil  called  nut  oil 
and  a  sort  of  butter  called  palm  butter.  Abroad  they  are  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  candles,  and  artificial  butter. 

The  finest  groves  of  oil  palms  are  found  in  Liberia  at  Cape  Palmas, 
where  for  miles  the  graceful  trees  wave  their  branches.  The  decline 
of  Liberian  coffee  has  caused  some  farmers  to  consider  the  palm  as  a 
possible  staple  upon  which  to  bestow  their  future  labors. 

George  W.  Ellis,  Jr.,  Charge  d* Affaires. 

Monrovia,  Liberia,  October  16^  190^. 


BRITISH  RAILWAYS  IN  1903. 

{Prom  United  States  Consui-Qeneral  Evans,  London,  England.) 

The  net  receipts  of  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  greater 
in  1903  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  fifteen  years,  amounting  to 
$211,634,295,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  working 
expenses  for  the  year  were  also  higher  than  during  the  years  named. 
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The  lines  in  England  and  Wales  were,  in  proportion  to  the  gross 
receipts,  the  most  costly  to  work,  and  Scottish  lines  the  most  econom- 
ical. The  ratio  of  expenditure  to  gross  receipts  in  1889  and  1903  were 
as  follows:  English  lines,  52  and  63  per  cent;  Scottish  lines,  49  and  55 
per  cent;  Irish  lines,  54  and  61  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  combined  railways  in  1903 
amounted  to  nearly  $150,000,000,  practically  the  whole  of  which  was 
required  by  the  lines  in  England  and  Wales.  The  gross  receipts  of 
all  lines  increased  by  $7,000,000,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  was  earned 
by  the  English  and  Welsh  lines,  whose  length  of  lines  open  increased 
over  1902  by  141  miles,  Scotch  by  84,  and  Irish  by  56,  the  total 
increase  being  281  miles.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  again 
bcreased,  totaling  for  the  United  Kingdom  1,195,265,195,  exclusive 
of  season-ticket  holders,  compared  with  775,183,073  in  1889. 

TRAMWAYS. 

The  growth  of  tramways  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  fifteen  years 
from  1889  to  1903  has  been  remarkable,  as  the  following  statement  will 
prove: 

Statistics  of  tramways  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1889  and  190S, 


Miles  of  line  open 

Total  paid-up  capital 

Number  of  pajwengers  conveyed 

Gross  receipts 

Working  expenses 

Net  receipts 


1889. 


949 


1908. 


1,772 


•67,784,815  I    $200,8851485 
477,596,268  i  1,681,948,655 


114,901,120 
$11,383,405 
13,567,715 


tM0,450.210 
$27,556,295 
$12,893,915 


The  use  of  electrical  power  is  being  generally  adopted  on  these 
lines.  Those  in  London  which  have  been  taken  over  by  the  London 
County  council  have  been  laid  on  the  conduit  or  underground  supply 
system;  but  the  overhead  wire  obtains  elsewhere  as  a  general  rule. 

The  length  of  tramway  lines  open  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
close  of  1902  and  1903  was  as  follows: 

Number  of  miles  of  tramway  open  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1902  and  190S. 


Divisions. 

1902. 

1903. 

Increase. 

England  and  Wa1<^ 

Miles. 
1,187 
134 
163 

Miles. 
1,4M 
155 

Miles. 
267 

Sctmand 

91 

Ireland 

163  1 

1,772 

Total 

1,484 

288 

H.  Clay  Evans,  Conmil-  General. 
London,  England,  October  11^  190 J/. 
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DIAMOND  INDUSTRY  OF  AMSTERDAM. 

Under  date  of  October  20,  1904,  United  States  Consul  Frank  D. 
Hill,  Amsterdam,  Netherlands,  transmits  the  following  report  on  the 
diamond  industry  of  Amsterdam,  prepared  by  Mr.  Louis Tas,  "whose 
name  is  known  to  the  diamond  world  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean." 

The  year  1904  began  under  very  unfavorable  conditions.  The  dia- 
mond strike,  which  oegan  the  17th  of  February,  lasted  until  June  17, 
and  caused  a  scarcitv  of  goods  such  as  this  market  had  never  known, 
prospective  buyers  having  been  turned  away  empty  handed. 

The  strike  had  as  its  object  a  nine-hour  working  schedule,  which  the 
workmen  demanded,  and  the  denial  to  the  manufacturers  of  additional 
apprentices,  excluding  even  their  sons  from  the  privile^  of  learning 
the  diamond  trade,  from  a  practical  standpoint.  The  strike  was  settled 
on  the  following  conditions:  Nine  and  one-half  hours'  work  until  Janu- 
ary 1,  1905,  and  nine  hours  thereafter;  an  increase  in  wages  of  10  per 
cent,  and  permission  for  the  employment  of  650  apprentices  during  the 
next  five  years — 150  for  the  manufacturers,  in  the  employment  of  their 
sons  or  relatives,  and  500  for  union  workmen  in  the  employment  of 
their  sons  or  relatives. 

It  was  generally  thought  that  once  the  strike  was  settled  all  demands 
could  be  met  and  conditions  in  general  would  right  themselves.  Such  is 
not  the  case,  however,  for  the  diflBculties  which  manufacturers  experi- 
ence to-day  are  greater  than  before  the  strike.  The  independence  and 
scarcity  of  gooa  workmen  have  brought  about  a  greater  increase  of 
wages  already  than  had  been  stipulated,  and  in  addition  to  this  must  be 
added  the  extra  increase  which  will  be  allotted  to  the  workmen  on  Jan- 
uary I,  1905.  This  state  of  affairs  was  largely  brought  about  by  the 
extraordinary  demand  for  diamonds,  which  comes  not  only  from  the 
United  State*?,  but  from  all  European  countries. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  present  conflict  between  Russia  and  Japan 
would  check  the  demand  from  European  countries,  but  it  can  be  sarely 
stated  that  not  only  is  Russia  not  being  missed,  but  that  the  demand 
from  other  sources  can  not  be  satisfied.  The  position  of  the  manufac- 
turer to-day  is  not  an  enviable  one,  since  he  is  not  master  of  his  own 
affairs,  but  has  to  consult  the  wishes  of  his  workmen,  whose  actions, 
whatever  they  may  be,  he  does  not  dare  to  question  or  dispute,  lest 
they  may  stop  work  entirely  and  join  others.  The  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  manufacturer  to  fill  orders  goes  so  far  that  he  voluntarily  raise^s 
the  wages  of  his  employees  before  some  competitor  has  a  chance  to 
increase  his  working  staff  by  taking  away  the  help  of  the  former  by 
offering  the  workmen  all  sorts  of  inducements.  From  various  sources 
complaints  are  heard  that  these  fears  are  well  founded,  and  I  can  cite 
a  case  in  which  a  number  of  workmen  have  received  propositions  to 
quit  their  present  positions  with  a  promise  of  an  increase  in  wages 
amounting  to  fully  25  per  cent  and  a  contract  under  which  they  were 
to  receive  these  wages  every  week  for  the  next  two  years,  whether 
thev  had  constant  work  or  not. 

Il  'The  importers  from  the  United  States,  as  well  as  those  from  other 
countries,  must  in  their  turn  adapt  themselves  to  existing  conditions,  and 
order  their  goods  ahead  on  the  best  terms  obtainable,  as  it  is  no  longer 
a  question  of  paying  an  additional  per  cent,  but  to  get  the  goods  at 
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any  cost.  The  market  is  very  bare  of  diamonds  as  a  general  rule  and 
they  find  ready  sale  long  before  they  are  finished.  How  the  problem 
will  work  out  in  the  end  can  only  be  guessed  now.  The  ever-growing 
demand  for  the  raw  material  and  the  fact  that  the  De  Beers  (^mpany 
intends  to  bring  about  a  consolidation  of  outside  interests  in  mines  like 
the  Premier,  or  at  least  a  regulation  of  prices  to  conform  with  its  own, 
can  only  have  in  view  a  furtner  series  of  increased  prices — the  first  of 
which  has  just  been  declared.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  De 
Beers  diamond  mines  do  not  yield  the  percentage  of  rough  diamonds 
which  they  yielded  in  former  years.  While  the  aggregate  of  their 
entire  output  in  previous  years  was  estimated  at  £5,000,000  (|24,332, 500), 
and  the  output  from  outside  mines  at  between  £1,500,000  to  £2,000,000 
($7,299,750  to  $9,7eS3,000),  this  year's  output,  in  spite  of  the  increase 
in  price  that  has  taken  place  during  the  last  twelve  months,  will  barely 
reach  these  figures,  which  in  itself  shows  a  decrease  of  production. 


CENTER  OF  THE  SHERRY  TRADE. 

{Prom  United  Staies  Commercial  Agent  Price,  Jeres  de  la  ProrUera,  Spain.) 

Jeres  de  la  Frontera  has  a  population  of  65,000  and  is  the  center 
of  the  sherry  wine  making  trade.  There  are  many  rich  people  here, 
worth  from  $500,000  to  ^,000,000.  The  city  has  hundreds  of  very 
old  and  large  storehouses,  containing,  it  is  said,  enough  sherry  wine  to 
supply  the  world's  demand  for  twenty-five  years.  There  are  fifty 
large  firms  here  which  ship  wine  to  more  than  two  hundred  importers 
in  the  United  States.  Last  year  there  was  sent  to  the  United  States 
over  500,000  gallons  of  sherry  ranging  in  value  from  $100  to  $3,000 
for  each  shipment  and  amounting  to  a  total  value  of  ^00,000. 

All  the  money  transactions  of  this  business  are  through  London 
banks.  There  is  not  a  bank  in  Jeres  that  will  buy  or  sell  a  draft  on 
the  United  States.  A  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Spain  and  two  private 
banks  do  business  here,  but  it  is  impossible  to  sell  a  draft  on  the  United 
States  Treasury.  This  is  an  anomalous  condition  not  to  be  found  else- 
where and  offers  a  splendid  opening  for  a  discount  and  exchange  bank, 
and  bankers  in  the  United  States  ought  to  know  it.  In  New  York  $100 
in  gold  buys  a  draft  on  Spain  for  550  silver  pesetas,  but  in  Cadiz  it 
requires  735  silver  pesetas  to  buy  $100  on  New  York,  a  difference  of 
185  pesetas  for  exchange,  or  over  $26  difference  in  $100. 

There  are  no  wholesale  depots  here  for  any  kind  of  goods  or  manu- 
factures, nor  factories  making  wagons,  carriages,  or  other  vehicles. 
A  refrigerator  can  not  be  bought  in  this  city.  There  are  no  factories 
for  furniture  nor  for  any  kind  of  hardware.  An  office  desk  or  a 
revolving  chair  can  not  be  found  at  any  store.  Only  a  very  few  of 
the  many  and  valuable  patent  medicines  for  sale  in  the  United  States 
can  be  found  here  in  any  of  the  drug  stores. 

M.  M.  Price,  Cojnme)*cial  Agent, 

Jeres  de  la  Frontera,  Spain,  October  7,  1904^, 
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AGRICULTURAL  DISTRESS  IN  SWEDEN. 

(From  United  States  Consul  Brrgh,  Gothenburg,  Sweden.) 

The  crops  have  been  very  small  in  certain  counties.  In  parts  of  the 
counties  of  Gothenburg  and  Bohus  the  ground  was  so  dry  that  grain 
and  root-crop  seeds  did  not  start  to  grow  until  after  the  rains  in 
August,  resulting  in  great  loss  to  the  farmers.  A  relief  fund  has 
therefore  been  subscribed.  The  agricultural  society  of  this  county 
has  granted  a  sum  of  60,000  kroner  ($16,080).  By  private  subscrip- 
tion in  this  city  about  $13,400  has  been  raised,  and  the  Government 
has  granted  $13,400  to  be  used  for  relief  in  the  county  of  Elfsborg. 

These  relief  funds  are  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  fodder  this 
winter,  so  that  farmers  and  crofters  may  be  able  to  procure  fodder  at 
reasonable  prices  a-nd  thus  keep  their  live  stock  till  next  summer. 
Some  of  the  money  will  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  seeding  grain,  to 
be  distributed  the  same  way  next  spring.  But  the  effects  of  the 
drought  will  be  felt,  and  are  already  felt,  by  others  than  the  farmers. 
The  local  supply  of  agricultural  produce  is  much  smaller  than  usual, 
which  tends  to  make  living  expenses  here  still  higher,  a  great  disad- 
vantage to  all  who  have  small  incomes. 

Robert  A.  S.  Bergh,  Consul. 

Gothenburg,  Sweden,  October  19^  1901^, 


TELEPHONES  AT  VILLAGE  POST-OFFICES. 

United  States  Consul  Liefeld,  at  Freiburg,  Germany,  sends  the  fol- 
lowing account,  clipped  from  the  London  Daily  Mail  of  October  5, 
1904,  of  an  experiment  by  the  British  post-oflSce  department  pertain- 
ing to  village  telephones: 

An  important  experiment,  \^hich  may  have  far-reaching  results,  is 
being  made  bv  the  telegraph  department  of  the  general  post-office  in 
half  a  dozen  villages.  The  object  is  to  ascertain  if  it  is  practicable  to 
make  village  post-offices  serve  the  purpose  of  public  telephone  call 
offices.  If  successful  the  result  will  be  the  removal  of  one  of  the  dis- 
abilities attaching  to  life  in  villages. 

For  the  past  six  years,  although  the  fact  is  not  generally  known,  it 
has  been  the  practice  to  use  the  telephone,  which  officially  is  a  tele- 
graph instrument,  to  transmit  telegraph  messages  from  town  centers 
to  small  village  post-offices.  The  installation  of  a  telephone  wire  is 
cheaper  than  the  telegraph  installation,  and  the  messages  can  be  sent 
more  expeditiously  than  by  the  needle  instrument  or  the  ABC  code, 
the  methods  generally  used  in  village  post-offices.  The  messages  are 
written  out  and  stamped  by  the  sender  and  are  sent  over  the  wire  by 
the  clerk. 

In  the  selected  villages  it  is  now  possible  for  any  member  of  the 
public  to  ring  up  a  subscriber  and  use  these  post-office  telephones  in 
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the  ordinary  manner  at  the  ordinary  rates.  Should  the  person  with 
whom  communication  is  desired  not  be  on  the  telephone  line  the  sender 
can  telephone  his  message  to  the  nearest  post-office  and  have  it  sent  on 
by  express  messenger.  In  the  case  of  long  messages  the  saving  in 
expense,  as  compared  with  sending  the  same  message  at  telegraph 
rates,  will  be  very  considerable.  Similarly,  the  town  dweller  will  oe 
able  to  communicate  with  the  villager. 

The  point  to  be  decided  is  whetner  this  new  an^angement  meets  a 
real  public  want. 


POPULATION  OF  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

(From  United  Stales  Consul  Proffit,  Pretoria,  Transvaal) 

A  census  was  completed  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  April  last  show- 
ing the  population  of  the  Transvaal  to  be  as  follows:  Whites,  299,327; 
aboriginal  natives,  945,498;  colored,  other  than  natives,  23,891;  total, 
1,268,716. 

The  census  of  Swazieland  was  taken  at  the  same  time,  showing  the 
following  result:  Whites,  898;  aboriginal  natives,  84,531;  colored,  other 
than  natives,  55;  total,  85,484. 

The  population  of  the  Orange  River  Colony  was  as  follows:  Whites, 
143,419;  colored,  241,626;  total,  385,045. 

MUNICIPALITIES. 

The  most  populous  centers  are  the  Rand  (Johannesburg  and  suburbs) 
and  Pretoria,  showing  populations  as  follows: 

The  Rand  (including  Johannesburg,  Boksburg,  Germiston,  and 
Krugersdorp),  260,388  persons,  of  whom  115,499  were  white  subjects, 
1,171  officers  and  soldiers,  129,361  colored  aboriginals,  and  14,357 
colored,  other  than  natives. 

In  Pretoria  and  suburbs  there  were  (including  Pretoria  district) 
164,468  persons,  of  whom  43,551  were  whites,  74,710  aboriginal  natives, 
and  46,207  colored,  other  than  natives. 

The  white  population  of  the  principal  towns  was  as  follows:  Barber- 
ton,  1,205;  Ermelo,  767;  Heidelberg,  1,838;  Krugersdorp,  5,686; 
Lydenberg,  778;  Middleburg,  2,395;  Klerksdorp,  2,201;  Potchef- 
stroom,  6,021;  Standerton,  2,015;  Volksrust,  1,342;  Pietersburg, 
1,637. 

The  white  population  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Orange  River 
Colony  is  as  follows:  Bloemfontein,  11,429;  Bethlehem,  1,023;  Jag- 
ersfontein,  1,294;  Koffyfontein,  1,329;  Ficksburg,  1,011;  Harrismith, 
4,366;  Kroonstadt,  3,723;  Ladybrand,  2,333;  Parys,  1,278;  Winburg, 
1,105. 

Joseph  E.  Proffit,  Cmmd. 

Pretoria,  Transvaal,  September  30^  IdOlf. 
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SOUTH    AFRICAN    PINEAPPLES     FOR    EUROPEAN 

MARKETS. 

(From  United  States  Consul  Proffit,  Pretoria,  Transvaal.) 

The  current  number. of  the  British  and  South  African  Export 
Gazette  contains  an  interesting  article  relative  to  the  new  method  of 
packing  pineapples  for  shipment  from  South  Africa  to  England  and 
the  Continent.     The  article,  in  part,  is  as  follows: 

Last  month  there  appeared  in  these  columns  an  interesting  article 
on  colonial  imports  of  perishable  foodstuffs,  an  article  which  has 
brought  a  number  of  inquiries  as  to  why  the  splendid  refrigerating 
facilities  provided  on  the  South  African  liners  should  not  render  prac- 
ticable the  development  of  a  big  return  trade  in  those  fruits  which  are 
grown  and  sold  so  cheaply  all  over  South  Africa,  many  tons  of  which 
are  allowed  to  rot  every  year  for  lack  of  a  market.  The  answer  is 
that  the  prices  obtained  in  Europe,  except  for  the  choicer  fruits,  will 
not  cover  cold-chamber  freights,  though  a  profit  might  easily  be 
assured  if  the  fruit  could  come  over  as  ordinary  cargo.  Recognizing 
this  latter  fact,  one  enterprising  London  firm,  Messrs.  Cockbain, 
Hemelryk  &  Co.,  have  been  experimenting  with  Cape  and  Natal  pine- 
apples packed  in  peat  dust,  and  after  several  failures  they  appear  to 
have  achieved  success  at  last.  Their  experiments  have  proved  the 
necessity  of  picking  the  fruit  when  it  has  passed  its  greenest  stage, 
and  of  packing  it  in  peat  of  special  quality  and  freed  from  earth. 

The  secret  of  success  lies  in  the  cooling  and  absorbent  properties  of 
the  peat,  which  render  it  impossible  for  moisture  to  gather  on  the  skin 
of  the  fruit,  and  so  set  up  mold  or  rot. 

Joseph  E.  Proffit,  Conmil^. 

Pretoria,  Transvaal,  October  5,  190]^,, 


INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  CHIHUAHUA,  MEXICO. 

{.From  United  States  QmsiU  Mills,  Chihuahua,  Mexico.) 

After  passing  through  a  year  of  drought,  which  has  been  exceedingly 
hard  on  cattle  ranchmen  and  farmers,  the  whole  State  of  Chihuahua 
has  been  favored  with  copious  rains  for  the  past  month,  which  insures 
a  prosperous  season  next  year.  Gmss  is  now  abundant  and  winter 
wheat  will  do  well.  Many  mines  which  have  been  closed  down  for 
months  on  account  of  scarcity  of  water  have  resumed  operations  and 
all  lines  of  business  show  renewed  activity. 

Local  capitalists  are  planning  to  build  a  large  custom  smelter  in  this 
district,  and  an  expert  is  now  gathering  data  to  determine  the  most 
favorable  point  for  its  location.  The  completion  of  such  a  project 
will  enable  many  low-grade  mines  to  be  operated  which  now  lie  idle  or 
undeveloped  on  account  of  the  high  treatment  charges  made  by  the 
trust  smelters. 
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The  Chihuahua  and  Pacific  Railroad  is  extending  its  line  from  a  point 
near  its  present  terminus  at  Minaca,  in  a  northerly  direction,  through 
the  rich  and  fertile  Guerrero  Valley  to  the  town  of  Temosachic,  near 
the  great  timber  tracts  of  western  Chihuahua.  These  timber  lands 
are  practically  limitless.  Large  fortunes  will  no  doubt  be  made  from 
these  lands,  which  now  sell  for  a  few  dollars  per  acre. 

The  Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Orient  Railroad  has  suspended  opera- 
tions in  this  State  for  the  present. 

There  is  a  project  on  foot  to  change  the  present  street  railway  here, 
now  operated  by  mule  power,  to  an  electric  system. 

The  following  report,  dated  October  3, 1904,  is  from  Consular  Agent 
James  J.  Long  at  Parral,  an  important  mining  center  in  this  consular 
district: 

During  the  past  year  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  ores  in  this 
district  has  slowly  but  steadily  increased.  Several  new  mines  have 
been  opened  which  promise  to  be  large  producers,  and  a  number  of 
new  companies  have  been  formed  to  open  old  mines  that  have  not  been 
worked  for  a  number  of  years.  Therefore  1  look  for  a  fair  increase 
during  the  coming  vear.  During  the  last  few  months  the  export  of 
ores  to  the  United  States  has  fallen  off,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  ore  is  now  treated  by  smelters  operating  in 
the  Republic. 

There  is  a  project  on  hand  now  to  build  a  wagon  road  from  the  end 
of  the  Parral  and  Durango  Railroad  to  the  Guadalupe  y  Calvo  district. 
If  this  is  carried  out  it  will  open  a  district  almost  virgin,  and  will 
nrohablv  lead  to  a  large  development  in  this  section  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  Mountains. 

W.  W.  Mills,  Consvl, 

Chihuahua,  Mexico,  October  9^  190^, 


PIASSAVA  IN  LIBERIA. 

{From  United  States  Chargt  d' Affaires  Ellis,  Monrovia,  Liberia.) 

During  the  December  quarter  of  1903,  2,602,057  pounds  of  piassava 
were  exported  to  England  and  Germany,  in  return  for  which  Liberia 
received  $72,447.  Of  the  total  number  of  pounds  exported  England 
bought  35.6  per  cent  and  Germany  64.4  per  cent.  Liberia  received 
$15,157.26  from  these  countries  for  coffee  in  the  same  months.  Of 
both  commodities  Germany  bought  to  the  value  of  $30,333.42  more 
than  England.  While  coffee  is  commonly  regarded  as  being  the  chief 
article  of  Liberian  export,  for  this  quarter  it  brought  $57,289.72  less 
than  piassava.  The  low  price  of  coffee  has  caused  many  farmers  to 
turn  their  attention  to  other  products,  and  piassava  bids  fair  to  be  to 
Liberia  what  coffee  was. 

Piassava  is  a  fiber  made  from  the  bamboo  tree  and  is  used  in  Europe 
to  make  brooms,  brushes,  and  the  like.  In  Liberia  the  bamboo  is  taken 
from  the  tree  and  placed  in  water  until  the  outer  covering  decays.     It 
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is  then  beaten  in  a  forked  stick,  erected  for  the  purpose,  until  there 
remains  only  the  fiber,  which  is  weighed  and  bound  in  bundles  much 
like  American  wheat,  except  that  it  is  bound  at  both  ends.  This  is  the 
best  method  of  obtaining  the  bamboo  fiber.  The  other  method,  beat- 
ing the  bamboo  dry,  breaks  many  of  the  strands  and  produces  an  infe- 
rior fiber. 

The  following  table,  from  the  reports  of  Minister  Johnson,  shows 
the  quantity  and  value  of  the  piassava  exported  during  the  last  quarter 
of  1903  by  ports  and  destination: 

QucmtUy  and  value  of  piassava  exported  from  Liberia  in  the  quarter  year  ended  December 

Sly  1903. 


Ports. 


Quantitjr. 


.  Value. 


England.'  Germany.        Total. 


Pound».  I  Poundn. 

Monro\ia 118.997  411,036 

GrandBassa 500.391  310,394 

anoe 146.035  I  363,977 

Mainland 57,528  |  153,151 

CapcMount 78.293  204.529 

Marshall I  28,000  |  229,7'26 


Pounds. 
530,033 
810, 785 
510,012 
220.679 
282. 822 
257,726 


Total 929,244  1     1,672,813       2,602,057 


England. 

$4,192 

14,096 

4,407 

1,701 

2, 439 

846 

Germany. 

$11,475 
8,643 
9,408 
4,373 
6,136 
4,731 

27,681 

44,766 

Total. 


$16,667 
22,739 
18,815 
6,074 
8,676 
5,677 

72,447 


George  W.  Ellis,  Jr.,  Charge  (f  A f aires. 
Monrovia,  Liberia,  Octoh^'  15^  190^. 


ASPARAGUS   FRESHENED  IN  WATER. 

{From  United  States  Vice  and  Deputy  Ckmeul- General  Murphy,  FranJ^ort,  Germany.) 

A  warm  discussion  has  been  going  on  for  many  years  in  Germany 
as  to  whether  purchasers  suffer  from  the  dealers'  practice  of  submerg- 
ing asparagus  in  water  to  prevent  its  withering  or  hardening.  The 
plea  of  the  dealers  has  been  that  soaking  asparagus  in  water  merely 
keeps  it  fresh  in  appearance  without  either  lessening  its  alimentary 
value  or  increasing  its  weight. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  discussion  the  Gardeners'  Union 
determined  to  submit  the  question  to  the  experts  of  the  Experimental 
Institute  at  Geisenheim  on  the  Rhine.  According  to  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  Doctors  Windisch  and  Schmidt  have  completed  the  experi- 
ments with  surprising  results.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
absorption  of  water  by  submerged  asparagus  is  not  inconsiderable, 
the  weight  being  increased  about  10  per  cent  in  two  days.  Moreover 
it  loses  some  of  its  nutritious  components,  especially  those  containing 
nitrogen  and  mineral  matter. 

The  results  of  experiments  with  asparagus  whose  cut  surfaces  had 
been  coated  with  paraflSn  were  exceedingly  interesting.     Contrary  to 
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expectations  it  was  found  that  asparagus  thus  treated  absorbed  con- 
siderably more  water  and  lostmuch  less  of  its  alimentary  value  than  that 
which  was  placed  in  water  without  first  being  coated  with  paraffin 
where  it  had  been  cut. 

Thus  it  has  at  last  been  authoritatively  established  that  the  practice 
of  keeping  asparagus  fresh  by  placing  it  in  water  not  only  lessens  its 
value  as  food  but  also  defrauds  the  purchaser  by  increasing  its  weight. 
George  H.  Murphy,  Vice  and  Deptity  Conshl-  Oeneral, 

Frankfort,  Germany,  October  10^  190 J^. 


SILK  PRODUCTION  IN  1903. 

{From  United StaUt  Vice  and  Deputy  Contul-Qeneral  Murphy,  FranJtfort,  Oermcmy.) 

According  to  a  German  authority,  the  world's  silk  production  in 
1903  amounted  to  39,897,000  avoirdupois  pounds,  not  including  what 
was  produced  and  consumed  in  the  home  markets  of  China  and  Japan. 
By  countries  the  production  was  as  follows: 

Silk  production^  by  countries,  in  190S, 


Country. 

Pounds. 

Country. 

Pounds. 

Italy 

7,757,000 

1,048,000 

605,000 

189,000 

182,000 

The  Caucasus 

880,000 

Prance 

Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Roumania 

Turkey  in  £urope 

299,000 

Aofltria       

546,000 

toain 

Turkey  in  Asia  and  Cyprus 

2,990,000 

CTreece  and  Crete 

The  following  amounts  were  exported  from  Asiatic  countries  whose 
entire  production  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  estimate: 

Experts  of  sUk  from  Asiatic  countries  in  190S, 


Country. 

Pounds. 

Country. 

Pienria  and  TT>i*e«tfl.n r 

1,430,000 
14,016,000 

Japan,  via  Yokohama 

10,188,000 

China,  yia  Shanghai  and  Canton 

India,  via  Calcutta 

589,000 

It  appears  that  in  recent  years  the  production  of  silk  has  increased 
chiefly  in  Asiatic  coimtries. 

George  H.  Murphy,  Vice  and  Deputy  Consul- General. 
Frankfort,  Germany,  October  18^  190^. 
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STEAMSHIP  RATE  WAR. 

{From  United  States  Conml-OenercU  Evaiu,  London,  England.) 

The  financial  and  commerical  supplement  of  the  London  Times, 
October  24,  1904,  contained  the  following  on  the  latest  pht^ses  of  the 
rate  war  between  the  trans- Atlantic  steamship  lines: 

Despite  persistent  rumors  to  the  contrary,  the  upsetting  influences 
operating  in  the  North  Atlantic  passenger  trade  still  continue.  Nor  is 
there  at  present  any  prospect  of  a  speedy  conclusion  to  a  war  which 
must  be  making  itself  severely  felt  by  several  of  the  lines  engaged  in 
the  conflict.  Excepting,  of  course,  that  a  struggle  which  must  termi- 
nate some  time  or  other  is  nearer  its  termination  than  it  was  some 
months  back,  there  is  less  prospect  of  an  immediate  settlement  than 
ever,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  slack  season  has  now  been  reached, 
and  if  questions  of  principle  determine  the  lines  to  rate  cutting  when 
ships  were  full  and  emigration  in  full  swing,  they  are  hardl^^  likely  to 
be  less  operative  now  that  the  prospective  loss  per  voyage  is  less. 

Before  discussing  the  present  methods  of  campaign  and  the  prospects 
of  p)eace,  it  will  t^  interesting  to  consider  the  effect  which  low  rates 
have  had  both  upon  emigration  from  Europe  westward  to  America,  and 
also  the  eastward-bound  volume  of  trans- Atlantic  travel.  The  present 
rate  war  has  served  to  impress  upon  the  general  public  a  fact  hitherto 
unrecognized,  namely,  that  the  volume  of  emigration. is  not  materially 
affected  by  the  rate  question.  Thus,  up  to  the  close  of  September  of 
the  current  year  the  number  of  passengers  of  all  classes  landed  at 
United  States  ports  were  as  follows,  the  same  table  showing  the  num- 
bers carried  for  the  corresponding  period  of  nine  months  last  year: 

Number  of  passengers  landed  at  United  States  ports  in  the  first  nine  months  of  190S  and  1904, 


Kind. 

1903. 

67,385 
93,472 
704,068 

1904. 

Increase 

or  decrease 

in  1904. 

First  cabin 

65,849 

96,700 

653,251 

-    1,536 
+    3,228 
-150,807 

Second  cabin 

Third  class 

Thus,  while  first  and  second  cabin  travel  increased  by  less  than  1,700, 
the  volume  of  third-class  passengers  fell  off  by  no  less  than  150,807,  a 
very  serious  diminution  indeed,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that, 
instead  of  paying  £6  [$29.20]  or  £5  10s.  [$26.77]  for  his  ocean  trans- 
port, the  steerage  voyager  could  procure  it  during  the  season  of  the 
year  when  ocean  travel  is  most  pleasurable  for  practically  one-third 
of  the  sums  mentioned.  The  low  rate,  however,  induced  an  increased 
volume  of  eastward  travel.  The  first  and  second  class  travel  to  Europe 
was  1,062  more,  while  the  third  class  increased  by  113,284,  the  low  rate 
which  would  not  induce  Europeans  to  leave  their  homes  proving  a  potent 
12501  ^  2 
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attraction  to  workers  domiciled  in  America  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  their 
youth.  Doubtless,  if  the  number  of  these  who  returned  to  the  States 
or  Canada  after  their  holiday  could  be  accurately  ascertained,  it  would 
be  found  that  the  volume  of  bona  fide  westward  emigration  traffic  would 
be  materially  diminished.  There  is  little  of  practical  value  to  be  gained 
from  the  analysis  of  these  figures,  but  incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  crack  boats  of  the  German  lines  appear  to  be  the  most  popular 
with  the  cabin  passengers,  while  it  is  also  demonstrated  that  the  triird- 
class  accommodation  of  the  (3unard  ships  has  been  taxed  to  its  utmost 
capacit3\ 

»  ****** 

The  broad  fact  remains  that  the  question  which  arbitration  failed  to 
settle  is  still  unsolved,  and  that  the  two  great  factors  in  the  fight — the 
German  steamship  lines  and  the  Cunard  Company — are  still  at  daggers 
drawn,  the  main  point  in  dispute  being  the  adhesion  of  the  Cunard  to 
their  Hungarian  business,  xhis  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  question,  and 
the  rate  cutting  indulged  in  by  the  Atlantic  combine  and  other  lines 
at  the  behest  of  their  German  allies  was  in  the  nature  of  a  flank  skir- 
mish rather  than  the  main  conflict.  Apparentlv  the  methods  of  the 
German  lines  to  subdue  the  British  company  have  been  ineffectual, 
and  that  despite  the  greater  restrictions  of  the  control  stations,  the 
enforcement  of  which  lias  aroused  the  bitter  hostility  of  a  section  of 
the  German  press.  It  wmU  be  remembered  that  the  price  of  a  Cunard 
ticket  from  Trieste  or  Fiume  to  New  York  is  -C7  10s.  [^6.50],  and 
the  rate  being  a  remunerative  one,  it  latterly  suggested  itself  to  the 
German  lines  that  here  was  a  vulnerable  spot  in  the  armor  of  their 
opponents,  and  the  method  adopted  to  wound  the  foe  was  the  prepaid 
ticket,  a  species  of  machinery  by  which  the  better-  to-do  dweller  in  the 
United  States  invites  his  friend  to  join  him  by  forwarding  him  a  pre- 
paid passage  ticket.  These  prepaid  rates  were  accordingly  cut  during 
the  last  week  of  September,  ana  thus  a  Hungarian  or  Croatian  passen- 
ger who  holds  a  prepaid  ticket  by  the  vessels  of  the  Hamburg- American 
Companv  can  travel  to  New  York  for  $10  by  any  of  their  steamers 
except  the  Dentschland,  The  North-German  Lloyd  have  similarly  cut 
their  rate,  so  that  it  now  stands  at  $10  to  $15.  The  prepaid  rate  by 
the  Holland-American  Line  is  $12.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
cut  does  not  apply  to  Austrians,  who  are  charged  per  prepaid  ticket 
bv  these  lines  the  average  price  of  $25.50,  or,  sa\^,  double  what  the 
Hungarian  prepaid  ticket  costs.  It  is  well  known  that  a  large  section 
of  the  Austrian  population  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  are 
intensely  German  in  their  sympathies,  but  whether  they  will  accept 
with  equanimity  a  plan  of  campaign  which  cheapens  ocean  travel  by 
50  Der  cent  to  their  Hungarian  fellow-citizens  remains  to  be  seen. 

Of  course  the  prepaid  ticket  by  the  German  vessel  is  a  passport 
through  German  territory  to  the  seaboard,  and  that  in  spite  of  control 
stations. 

This  cut  in  prepaid  tickets  is  the  latest  effort  of  the  German  lines 
to  drive  the  Cunard  Company  from  the  Adriatic.  But  it  is  a  costly 
game  to  play,  especially  as  the  Hungarian  Government  is  determined 
to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  Cunard  Company's  contract.  The  Gei-man 
machinery  includes  control  stations,  and  it  is  probable  that  similar 
institutions  under  the  control  of  the  Hungarian  authorities  may  be 
created  to  prevent  Hungarian  emigrants  from  proceeding  to  New  iTork 
by  any  other  route  than  that  of  Ti'ieste  or  Fiume.     Asa  last  step  the 
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German  companies  have  increased  their  third-class  mte  from  the  Con- 
tinent to  New  York  to  £7  [$34.07J  and  £7  10s.  [$36.50].  This  does  not 
imply  that  the  companies  sailing  from  British  ports  will  follow  suit. 
It  IS  hardly  likely  that  the  Cunard  Steamship  Company  will  alter  their 
rates,  for  the  simple  reason  that  their  policy  is  to  draw  continental 
passengers  from  the  German  lines,  and  as  tneir  rates  remain  at  £3 
[$14.60]  and  £2  15s.  [$13.38],  thev  naturally  determine  those  which 
the  other  lines  sailing  from  Britist  ports  will  levy.  Even  supposing 
that  the  Atlantic  combine  lines  desire  to  raise  their  rates,  the  ques- 
tion would  then  come  in:  Could  the  German  lines  allow  their  allies  to 
raise  the  prices  of  third-class  traffic  above  that  of  the  Cunard  Line? 
In  other  words,  so  long  as  the  German  lines  and  the  Cunard  Line  are 
in  antagonism,  the  former  are  likely  to  deem  it  necessary  that  their 
allies  shall  fight  the  British  company  at  home  while  they  conduct  the 
campaign  on  the  Continent. 

H.  Clay  Evans,  Cojimd-Genet'ol. 
London,  England,  Octobet*  25^  190 J^,. 


TRADE   WITH  JAMAICA, 

{From  United  States  Vice- Consul  Orrett,  Kingston,  Jamaica.) 
INCREASED    IMPORTS  FROM   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  during  the  year  ended  March  31, 1904, 
there  has  been  a  very  appreciable  increase  in  the  imports  of  flour  and 
meal;  but  this  is  no  doubt  due,  to  some  extent,  to  the  fact  that  the 
crops  in  most  of  the  agricultuml  districts  were  destroyed  by  the  hur- 
ricane of  August,  1903;  and  the  same  remark  also  applies,  and  with 
additional  force,  to  the  increase  of  the  imports  of  lumber  and  nails, 
for  building  purposes,  as  the  storm  ravaged  with  terrific  destruction 
the  houses  of  the  planters,  large  and  small,  necessitating,  in  many 
instances,  the  entire  rebuilding  of  their  homes.  Imports  of  bacon,  hams, 
and  salt  beef,  as  well  as  canned  meats,  show  substantial  increases.  The 
methods  of  curing  and  packing  are  very  satisfactory.  There  is  little 
ne\?  to  be  said  of  cheese  and  butter.  If  an^^thing,  the  quality  is  better 
than  it  has  been.  The  method  of  packing  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 
The  Canadians  have  of  late,  however,  been  trying  to  capture  the 
butter  market,  and  to  some  extent  they  have  succeeded. 

Formerly  all  the  apples,  pears,  and  peaches  were  imported  from  the 
United  States,  but  of  late  one  of  the  large  English  steamship  com- 
panies trading  to  this  island  brings  regular  fortnightly  supplies,  its 
steamers  being  fitted  with  the  necessary  cold-storage  apparatus  for 
the  purpose.  If  small  refrigerating  chambers  were  fitted  on  steamers 
coming  direct  from  the  United  States  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
branch  of  trade  should  be  lost  to  us.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  get 
steamers  flying  our  flag  to  adopt  this  system  of  ventilation,  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  small  refrigerating  chambers  could  not  be  introduced 
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on  board  such  vessels,  as,  independent  of  fruits,  beef,  mutton,  and 
poultry  could  also  be  brought,  with  great  market  possibilities  in  the 
near  future. 

The  imports  of  agricultural  implements,  furniture  (both  office  and 
household),  boots  and  shoes,  electrical  supplies,  hardware  generally, 
bolts,  nails,  etc.,  have  increased  during  the  past  year,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  American  manufacturers  are  slowly  but  surely  getting  a 
stronger  foothold. 

LOCAL  PRESERVED  FRUITS. 

A  large  and  well  equipped  factory,  owned  by  a  company  registered 
in  London  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  has  been  started  in  this  city 
(Kingston)  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  tropical  fruits,  canned  and  in 
pulp,  for  the  English  and  American  markets,  and  bids  fair  to  do  a 
large  and  lucrative  business.  As  a  large  proportion  of  their  manufac- 
tures are  sold  locally  the  consumption  of  California  canned  fruits  will, 
in  time,  be  seriously  affected,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  a  small  extent 
this  has  already  taken  place,  but  there  is  no  reason,  if  the  price  of  our 
fruits  can  be  lowered,  why  this  branch  of  trade  should  be  lost  to  the 
United  States.  1  have  heard  of  no  complaints  made  by  consumers 
about  the  method  of  packing  nor  of  the  quality  supplied. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE   AMERICAN  TRADE. 

This  consulate  loses  no  opportunity  to  further  trade  with  the  United 
States,  and  during  the  year  1904  has  had  considerable  correspondence 
with  American  manufacturers,  exporters,  and  various  industrial  asso- 
ciations. 1  am  of  opinion  that  reciprocity  would  be  a  material  way  in 
which  to  develop  trade  relations  with  Jamaica,  each  country  making 
mutual  concessions  in  present  tariffs  on  those  articles  most  likely  to 
lead  to  increased  consumption.  Another  means  that^  has  occurred  to 
me,  and  one  that  has  already  formed  the  subject  of  a  dispatch  to  the 
Department,  would  be  to  have  the  principal  chambers  of  commerce  in 
the  United  States  combine  and  send  a  delegation  of  members  to  open 
a  temporary  exhibition  of  their  goods  in  Kingston.  Such  a  union 
would  undoubtedly  collect  a  fund  of  industrial  and  trade  information, 
besides  forming  new  markets  for  the  exports  of  the  United  States, 
and  would  effect  more  pennanent  good  than  even  commercial  travelers, 
as  the  latter  represent  only  particular  industries,  while  such  a  combi- 
nation as  I  have  proposed  would  represent  the  manufacturing  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  and  I  feel  sure  would,  by  its  influence,  largely 
increase  the  commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

William  H.  Orrett,  Vice- Consul. 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  October  ^^,  190 1^., 
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PUBLIC  UTILITIES  IN  HULL,  ENGLAND. 

{From  United  States  CofUutHamm,  Hull,  England.) 

The  construction  of  a  municipal  telephone  system  in  Hull  has  brought 
about  a  speedy  reduction  in  rates.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  corpo- 
ration telephone  committee  it  was  announced  that  the  charge  for 
unlimited  service  over  an  exclusive  line  would  be  £5  ($24.33)  per  annum 
to  private  houses  and  £6  6s.  ($30.65)  to  business  premises.  This  reduc- 
tion has  been  followed  by  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  subscribers. 
The  National  Telephone  Company  has  been  compelled  to  reduce  its 
rates  for  unlimited  service,  so  far  as  regards  private  houses,  from 
£10  ($4r8.6j5)  to  half  that  amount.  To  what  extent  this  reduction  will 
affect  the  company  in  other  towns  and  cities  is  a  matter  of  interest. 
It  is  stated  that  in  the  agreements  which  the  National  Telephone 
Company  has  with  practically  all  the  large  towns  and  cities  in  Eng- 
land, and  by  which  the  corporations  of  those  towns  granted  the  com- 
pany underground  way  leaves,  it  was  made  a  condition  that  in  case 
they  reduced  their  unlimited-servuce  rate  in  any  place  below  $48.66,  a 
similar  reduction  must  be  made,  if  demanded,  in  all  other  towns.  If 
this  is  the  case,  then  other  cities  can  now  demand  the  same  telephone 
rate  as  is  made  in  Hull.  Thus  the  competition  in  this  city  may  prove 
beneficial  to  every  city  in  England. 

A  recent  report  of  the  comptroller  of  accounts  of  the  Hull  corpora- 
tion throws  some  light  on  the  position  of  other  corporation  enterprises 
and  the  success  attending  their  municipalization.  On  account  of  the 
crematory  $530.44  was  expended  on  the  maintenance  account  and 
$306.58  was  received  for  the  year  ended  April  1,  so  there  was  an 
excess  of  expenditure  of  $223.86  in  this  case.  On  the  public  baths 
during  the  same  time  there  was  an  excess  of  expenditure  of  $1,110.53. 
In  the  gas  depaitment  the  profit  shown  on  the  year  was  $15,380,  from 
which  there  is  to  be  deducted  interest  on  the  debit  balance  and  the 
sinking-fund  installment,  leaving  a  net  credit  balance  on  the  revenue 
account  of  $2,637.  The  working  profit  of  the  waterworks  was  $149,893; 
deducting  $12,652,  city  fund  annuity;  $57,449,  interest  on  loans,  and 
$8,622,  sinking-fund  installments,  leaves  the  net  profits  $71,162.  The 
revenue  account  of  the  electric  lighting  shows  a  working  profit  of 
$88,696,  from  which  there  are  to  be  deductions  for  interest  on  loans, 
sinking  fund,  and  meter  installments,  leaving  the  net  profit  $7,976. 
.The  working  profit  on  account  of  the  street  cars  for  the  year  was 
$185,238,  from  which  $48,329  is  to  be  deducted  for  interest  on  loans 
and  $45,700  for  sinking-fund  installments,  and  $37,400  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  reserve  fund,  making  the  credit  balance  for  this  year 
$57,500. 

In  each  instance,  then,  with  the  exception  of  the  crematory  and  the 
baths,  the  municipalization  of  public  utilities  in  Hull  has  resulted  in  a 
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profit  to  the  city  treasury.  The  profit,  it  is  true,  is  small,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  charges  for  these  public  services  are  extremely 
low.  A  ride  on  the  street  cars  in  any  direction  to  the  end  of  the  line 
costs  only  2  cents;  an  exclusive  telephone  service  in  a  private  house 
costs  less  than  $25  a  year,  and  in  a  business  oflSce  about  $30  a  year.  Gas 
is  sold  at  48  cents  per  thousand  feet  and  electricity  at  9  cents  per  unit. 
The  object  is  not  so  much  to  make  a  profit  for  the  city  out  of  these 
utilities  as  to  furnish  the  public  with  the  best  service  at  the  lowest 
possible  price.  Viewed  in  this  light,  municipalization  in  Hull  can  be 
pronounced  a  success. 

Walter  C.  Hamm,  Consul. 
HuLi.,  England,  October  31^  190k* 


RUBBER  IN  THE  MALAY  PENINSULA. 

(/Vtwn  VnUed  StcUets  Cou»ul-(ifueral  M'UliatM,  Singapore,  Straits  SdtkmerUs.) 

The  Sti-aits  Times  of  September  21, 1904,  contained  the  following  on 
the  cultivation  of  rubber  in  the  Federated  Malay  States: 

M.  Octave  J.  A.  Collet,  a  well-known  rubber  expert,  has  brought 
out  a  work  on  rubber  cultivation  in  the  Far  East,  the  Hevea  kmd 
being  particularly  dealt  with.  A  review  of  the  book  in  the  Ceylon 
Observer  shows  that  M.  Collet  was  struck  with  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  Hevea  in  Selangor.  Indeed,  the  rapid  growth  oi  Para  rubber 
trees  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  as  compared  with  other  places  and 
Amazonia  especially,  receives  some  attention  from  M.  Collet.  Meas- 
ured a  meter  (meter=39.37  inches)  from  the  ground,  the  average  girth 
of  4- year-old  trees  in  Ceylon  is  given  at  38  to  40  centimeters  (centime- 
ter =0.3937  inch),  those  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  average  40  to  45 
centimeters  at  3  to  3i  years  of  age,  and^  at  5  years  from  52  to  60  cen- 
timeters, while  the  trees  in  Amazonia  according  to  M.  Cibot  (quoted) 
do  not  attain  a  diameter  of  20  centimeters  (i.  e.,  girth  of  about  60)  in 
less  than  fifteen  years.  Thus  he  says  the  growth  in  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula is  about  twice  as  rapid  as  in  Amazonia,  the  native  habitat  of  the 
Hevea. 

Comparing  the  Amazon  country  and  its  output  of  rubber  with 
Malaya,  M.  Collet,  after  giving  various  figures  concerning  Amazonia, 
says: 

It  is  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  plantations  in  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula have  a  number  of  trees  equivalent  to  those  which  exist  on  six- 
fifteenths  of  the  area  actually  exploited  in  the  Amazons.  But  the 
closeness  of  the  planting  in  the  peninsula,  covering  7,000  hectares 
(hectare =2.471  acres)  against  750,000  in  Amazonia;  the  immediate 
proximity  of  railway  and  sea,  which  plac^e  the  most  distant  plantation 
but  some  hours  from  the  ports  of  embarkation,  instead  of  the  enor- 
mous distances  and  difficulties  of  access  of  the  forest  concessions  of  the 
Amazon;  the  presence  of  laborers,  Chinese  or  Tamil,  capable  of  doing 
the  work  at  a  cheapness  which  few  countries  know;  the  extremely  low 
export  duties,  which  should  almost  come  under  the  title  of  statistic 
duties,  compared  to  the  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  of  the  Bolivian  cus- 
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toms  or  the  22  or  23  per  cent  of  Brazil — are  most  important  fac- 
tors in  favor  of  Hevea  cultivation,  the  produce  of  which  has  already 
proved  it«  value  by  obtaining  such  very  high  prices,  far  exceeding 
those  of  Para  in  the  averages  of  the  European  markets.  These  eco- 
nomic conditions,  so  eminently  favorable  and  perhaps  unequaled, 
have  encouraged  the  putting  under  cultivation  numerous  plantations, 
of  which  some  were  already  in  tea,  as  in  the  case  of  Ceylon,  or  in 
Liberian  coffee  in  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

O.  F.  Williams,  Consul- General. 
Singapore,  Straits  Settlements,  September  ^U  1904. 


CANADIAN  TRADE. 

{From  VniUd  States  Consul  Culver,  London,  Ontario,  Canada.) 

The  continued  trade  expansion  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  due  to 
a  succession  of  good  crops,  favorable  seasons  throughout  the  entire 
country,  and  the  development  of  the  Northwest  Territories.  The 
settlement  of  the  North  and  Northwest  increases  largely  the  demand 
upon  the  manufacturers  of  the  East,  and  manufacturing  establishments 
are  multiplying.  Their  output  is  increasing  in  volume,  and  labor  is 
actively  employed.  Added  to  this  are  an  increased  foreign  demand 
for  Canadian  raw  products  and  increased  facilities  for  safer  and 
speedier  transportation.  Should  no  reverses  occur  through  unfavor- 
able seasons  curtailing  farm  production,  thus  impeding  the  settlement 
of  the  Territories,  the  outlook  for  continued  prosperity  in  the  Domin- 
ion for  years  to  come  is  more  than  favorable. 

The  settlement  of  the  Northwest  is  the  prime  factor  in  the  future 
augmentation  of  trade,  and,  judging  from  the  homestead  entries  made 
during  the  calendar  years  1902  and  1903,  we  may  fairly  anticipate  a 
more  rapid  settlement  in  the  future.  Statistics  for  these  two  years 
show  the  number  of  entries  and  the  nationality  of  the  homesteaders 
from  some  of  the  principal  countries  to  be  as  follows: 

Number  of  homestead  entries  in  the  Northwest  Territories^  Canada^  in  190S  and  190S. 


Nationality. 


1902. 


Canadians !  5,560 

Persons  who  bad  pre\ioiw  entrv '  1,469 

Canadians  returne^l  from  tlie  United  States *. 737 

Americans ,  8, 061 

English ,  1,649 

Germans 543 

Austro-Hunfrarians 1  1, 987 

Dolthobora  (Russians i 207 


1903. 


6,588 
2,451 

777 
10,302 
3,632 

934 
2.805 
2,284 


Another 2,012  ,      2,909 

Total ? 22,216  I    32,682 


This  influx  of  immigration,  which  represented  64,968  persons  in 
1902  and  90,455  persons  in  1903,  into  the  vast  productive  regions  of 
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the  Northwest,  and  a  new  transcontinental  railway  in  process  of  con- 
struction which  will  reach  the  very  heart  of  the  Territories,  open  up 
trade  possibilities  of  mammoth  proportions.  With  friendly  trade 
relations  existing  between  the  two  countries  the  United  States  may 
reasonably  hope  to  be  the  greatest  beneficiary  outside  of  the  Dominion 
itself. 

Such  relations  as  induce  American  capital  to  establish  branch  houses 
in  the  Dominion,  where  they  are  welcomed  as  a  Canadian  asset  and 
manned  by  Canadian  workmen,  are  not  such  relations  as  we  should 
seek  if  we  wish  to  profit  largely  by  the  future  development  of  this 
country.  Although  the  Canadian  people  are  earnestly  striving  for 
commercial  and  industrial  independence  and  the  building  up  of  a  great 
and  prosperous  commonwealth,  and  by  preferential  arrangements 
with  the  mother  country  are  seeking  new  markets  for  their  surplus 
products,  it  is  not  too  late  for  us  to  maintain  our  supremacy  in  this 
market  and  profit  largely  by  future  development. 

Henry  S.  Culver,  C(msid. 

London,  Ontario,  Canada,  November  5,  190 J^, 


FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  TRAVEL  IN  AUSTRIA. 

{From  United  States  Oymmercial  Agent  TwcUs,  Carlsbad,  Atistria.) 

Exports  of  china  and  earthen  ware  and  musical  instruments  from  this 
district  to  the  United  States  show  small  increases  this  year  over  1903, 
but  the  season  is  not  yet  over  and  goods  are  still  being  sent  to  the 
United  States  for  the  Christmas  market.  The  sale  of  hops  will  be 
much  better  than  last  year,  when  the  crop  was  ver^^  small.  As  yet 
there  is  very  little  direct  importing  from  the  United  States  to  this 
district,  but  in  consequence  of  former  reports,  American  dealers  in 
farming  implements  and  other  lines  of  goods  have  written  to  this  office, 
and  both  information  and  addresses  of  merchants  in  their  line  of  busi- 
ness, with  additional  remarks,  have  been  readily  given. 

Information  obtained  from  bankers  shows  that  the  manner  of  col- 
lecting accounts  for  export  goods  is  about  the  same  in  this  country  as 
in  the  United  States.  New  firms,  and  in  many  cases  old  ones,  can 
obtain  goods  from  this  district  only  when  the  goods  destined  for 
exportation  are  paid  for  on  delivery  at  the  port  of  leaving  or  before 
shipment.  No  credit  is  given,  as  a  rule,  to  new  firms,  and  goods  for 
exportation  are  generally  considered  cash  articles. 

Imported  goods  for  this  district  are  divided  into  two  general  classes, 
and  the  methods  of  examining  for  customs  dues  differs  for  the  classes. 
The  first  consists  of  passengers'  effects,  which  are  forwarded  by  the 
same  conveyance  as  that  in  which  the  owner  goes.  Onl}^  travelers' 
'^g^ge  is  forwarded  in  this  way,  and  the  examination  is  generally 
D  c  R  NO.  2127 2 
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a  mere  matter  of  form.  The  second  class  consists  of  goods  arriv- 
ing by  fast  or  slow  trains.  After  the  consignee  of  such  goods  has 
obtained  a  freight  bill  from  the  railway  company  he,  or  some  one  in 
his  behalf,  must  goto  the  custom-house  and  declare  the  quality  or  kind 
of  goods  by  filling  two  forms.  This  requires  much  experience,  for  a 
wrong  declaration  is  considered  a  fraud,  and  is  punished  as  such.  An 
officer  very  carefully  examines  the  declarations  and  compares  them 
with  the  goods.  After  the  forms  are  officially  entered  and  the  duty 
paid  the  goods  may  be  removed.  Complaints  against  assessments  are 
rare,  as  the  duty  is  measured  by  weight  or  number,  but  never  by  the 
value  of  the  goods.  If  there  are  doubtful  cases,  as,  for  instance,  in 
silks,  textile  goods,  etc.,  a  complaint  against  a  too  high  assessment  and 
tax  may  be  forwarded  to  the  chief  revenue  office  of  the  district. 

In  this  consular  district  there  is  no  water  transportation,  and  the 
three  ways  of  forwarding  goods  are  by  carrying  them  as  personal 
luggage  or  shipping  them  by  fast  train  (eilgut)  or  by  slow  train(f racht- 
gut).  To  get  luggage  from  Carlsbad  to  Prague  or  back  (117  miles) 
takes,  for  instance,  four  and  a  half  hours,  accompanying  the  traveler, 
about  forty-eight  hours  by  fast  train,  and  three  to  five  days  by  slow 
train.  It  takes,  as  a  rule,  from  eight  to  twelve  hours  to  carry  goods 
with  the  passenger  from  Carlsbad  to  Vienna  (315  miles),  but  it 
requires  at  least  five  days  by  fast  train  and  eight  to  twelve  by  slow 
train,  and  this  is  the  customary  way  goods  are  forwarded.  It  gener- 
ally takes  a  fortnight  for  our  consular  supplies  to  arrive  from 
Hamburg. 

When  goods  arrive  by  fast  or  slow  train  the  addressee  receives  a 
notification  from  the  railway  company.  By  presenting  it  at  the  station 
and  paying  for  freight,  weighing,  etc.,  he  obtains  the  original  freight 
note  and  may  take  the  goods.  To  forward  the  notification  to  the 
receiver  and  from  him  to  his  freight  agent,  then  to  produce  it  at  the 
railway  and  carry  away  the  articles  generally  causes  some  delay,  and 
the  procedure  makes  the  removing  of  goods  somewhat  complicated. 

By  the  new  system  of  passenger  rates,  which  has  now  been  in  use 
some  two  years,  about  double  the  fare  of  the  third  class  is  charged  for 
traveling  in  the  second  class  of  a  slow  passenger  train,  and  about  three 
times  as  much  is  charged  for  first-class  carriage.  About  50  per  cent 
will  be  added  if  the  train  is  a  "  fast  or  express  train;"  no  reduction,  or 
a  very  small  one,  is  allowed  for  return  tickets,  and  an  increase  is  charged 
on  **  trains  de  luxe."  Thus  the  fare  to  Vienna  (315  miles  from  Carls- 
bad) amounts  to  13.40  crowns  ($2.72)  third  class,  24.50  crowns  ($4.97) 
second  class,  and  40.90  crowns  ($8.30)  first  class  for  slow  passenger 
trains;  and  19.10  crowns  ($3.88)  third  class,  35.40  crowns  ($7.19)  sec- 
ond class,  and  57.30  crowns  ($11.63)  first  class  for  fast  trains.  Return 
tickets  cost  34.40  crowns  ($6.98)  third  class,  65.80  crowns  ($13.36) 
second  class,  and  107.20  crowns  ($21.76)  first  class  on  all  trains,  as 
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nearly  double  is  charged  for  the  second  class;  merchants  and  middle- 
class  people  mostly  travel  now  third  class  on  fast  trains.  It  is  believed 
this  will  lead  to  a  change  in  regard  to  the  arrangements  for  second 
class,  which  is  not  well  patronized  now. 

Since  the  law  of  February  25, 1902,  adding  some  new  regulations  of 
importance  to  commercial  travelers,  a  new  law  has  been  enacted. 
American  commercial  travelers  are  permitted  to  sell  goods  in  Austria 
in  the  same  way  that  the  natives  of  the  country  are,  but  besides  pass- 
ports they  must  have  travelers'  certificates,  which  can  be  easily  pro- 
cured through  consuls.  In  many  lines  salesmen  are  not  permitted  to 
solicit  orders  from  private  persons,  but  merchants  and  ti^aders  in 
nearly  every  kind  of  business  may  be  called  upon.  An  American  may 
conduct  business  in  Austria  under  the  same  conditions  as  an  Austrian, 
provided  he  produces  a  certificate  from  a  consul  that  Austrians  enjoy 
the  same  privileges  in  the  United  States.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult 
to  get  a  concession  in  Austria  for  a  so-called  licensed  trade,  and  licenses 
for  chemists'  shops,  printing  works,  booksellers'  shops,  and  some  others 
can  not  be  obtained  at  all. 

John  S.  Twells,  Coirintei'cial  Agent. 

Carlsbad,  Austria,  October  27^  190^, 


GERMAN  FORESTS. 

{Prom  United  Stale*  Vice  and  Deputy  Consul-General  Murphy,  FrarU^ort,  Germany.) 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  surface  of  the  entire  German  Empire  is 
covered  with  forests  (about  48,000  square  miles),  more  than  one-sixth 
(38,(J()0  square  miles)  being  occupied  by  what  the  Germans  call  ''hoch- 
wald,"  that  is,  forests  of  full-grown  trees. 

The  area  occupied  by  trees  of  the  pine  family  is  more  than  three 
times  as  great  as  that  occupied  by  all  the  varieties  of  deciduous  trees 
combined.  Of  the  5,658,000  acres  of  deciduous  trees  1,172,000  acres 
are  oak,  467,000  acres  are  birch,  alder,  and  aspen,  and  4,019,000  acres 
are  beech,  etc.  Of  the  18,495,000  acres  of  needle-leafed  trees,  12,327,000 
acres  are  pine,  29,000  acres  are  larch,  5,482,000  acres  are  red  fir,  and 
657,000  acres  are  white  fir. 

About  2i  per  cent  of  this  "  hochwald"  is  owned  by  the  Crown,  nearly 
40  per  cent  by  the  State,  15  per  cent  by  municipal  governments,  and 
about  40  per  cent  by  private  persons. 

The  entire  area  devoted  to  forests  is  to-day  nearly  200,000  acres 
greater  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  Between  1883  and  1900  the 
decrease  in  the  area  of  forests  of  deciduous  trees  amounted  to  567,000 
acres,  while  the  gain  in  the  extent  of  the  forests  of  pines,  larches,  and 
firs  was  760,000  acres. 

George  H.  Murphy,  Vice  and  Deputy  CotisuI- General. 

Frankfort,  Germany,  October  12,  1901^,. 
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TRADE  OF  LIBAU,  RUSSIA. 

{Prom  United  State*  Conwlar  Agent  Smit,  Libau,  BtU9ia,) 

Notwithstanding  the  war,  the  commerce  of  this  port  continues 
important.  The  best  means  for  enlarging  American  trade,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  to  have  American  linns  send  their  representatives 
here.  Compared  with  traders  of  other  countries,  Americans  are  at  a 
disadvantage  in  the  cost  of  transportation  and  are  scarcely  able  to 
compete.  Moreover,  their  goods  are  little  known  here.  Longer 
credits  should  be  given  in  order  to  meet  those  allowed  by  other 
nations. 

Ekich  traveler  for  American  goods  who  seeks  to  acquaint  the  natives 
with  the  superior  merits  of  his  wares,  or  to  learn  the  methods  of  busi- 
ness in  this  country,  is  required  to  have  a  passport  to  cross  the  fron- 
tier,  and  he  must  also  be  furnished  with  full  credentials  from  his  firm. 
New  port  regulations  were  promulgated  about  a  year  ago.  Formerly 
the  administration  of  the  port  was  in  the  hands  of  the  local  govern- 
ment; at  present  the  central  Government  is  in  immediate  control  of 
the  custom-house. 

Libau  has  a  direct  cable  to  Copenhagen,  managed  by  the  Northern 
Cable  Company.  Articles  of  commerce  between  this  port  and 
America  are  usually  transshipped  at  Copenhagen,  Hamburg,  London, 
or  Hull.  American  goods  are  taxed  at  entry  30  per  cent  higher  than 
goods  from  other  countries.  There  are  large  warehouses  at  this  port, 
but  importations  are  smaller  than  might  be  expected,  because  of  the 
lack  of  i-ailway  facilities.  A  single  line  leads  from  Libau  to  the 
interior. 

Hugo  Smit,  Conmdar  Agent. 

Libau,  Russia,  October  26,  1904. 


CROP  ACREAGE  IN   GERMANY. 

{From  United  States  Vice  and  Deputy  Consul-General  Murphy,  FranJtfori,  Germany.) 

The  statistical  report  of  the  German  Empire  for  the  third  quarter 
of  1904  contains  the  following  estimates  of  the  areas  devoted  to  the 
principal  crops. 

The  following  crops  show  a  decrease  of  area,  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year: 

Crops  in  Germany  showing  decreased  acreage  cultivated  in  J 904  from  acreage  of  190$, 


m 

Crop. 

Area  culti- 
vated in  1904. 

Decrease. 

Snmmer  wheat , r  ^ , 

Acres. 
347,000 
283,000 
3,580.000 
9,217,000 
13,084,000 

Per  cent. 
.  88.8 

Summer  rye 

12 

i^Qmmer  barlev     

4.6 

Oato ! 

2.6 

MoidowB 

.05 
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The  following  crops  show  an  increase  of  area,  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year: 

Crops  in  Germany  showing  increased  aci'eage  cultivated  in  1904  from  acreage  of  190S. 


Crop. 


Area  culti- 
vated in  1904. 


Decrease. 


Acres. 
8,872,000 


Per  cent. 
13 


Winter  wheat 

Winterrye 13;ia');o00  I  1.6 

Potatoes 7,233,000  1.1 

Lncem 501,000  .8 

Winter  rape  seed 174,000  5.1 

Hope 83,000  3.3 

GrapeYines 264,000  .3 

The  area  devoted  to  winter  spelt,  including  spelt  mixed  with  wheat 
and  rye,  is  750,000  acres;  that  devoted  to  clover,  including  clover 
mixed  with  grasses,  is  4,475,000  acres. 

George  H.  Murphy,  Vice  and  Deputy  Comul-  General. 

Frankfort,  Germany,  October  11^  190i. 


COOL-CURED  CHEESE  IN  CANADA. 

{Prom  United  States  Consul  Burke,  St.  Thomas,  Canada.) 

An  item  of  possible  interest  to  American  cheese  makers  appeared  in 
the  Toronto  Globe  of  October  26. 

Several  lots  of  cheese  from  the  government  cool-curing  rooms  were 
recently  consigned  to  merchants  in  Great  Britain,  with  a  view  of  get- 
ting a  report  on  the  quality  of  the  cool-cured  cheese  a.s  compared  with 
others  of  the  same  batch  cured  at  ordinary  temperature.  The  mer- 
chants who  received  the  (theese  had  it  examined  by  members  of  the 
trade  in  their  various  localities.  The  report  made  by  a  committee 
who  examined  one  lot  was  as  follows: 

(1)  Cool  curing  during  the  summer  months  is  a  decided  improve- 
ment over  the  ordinary  method,  and  improves  the  quality  of  the  cheese 
not  less  than  2  shillings  (48  cents),  ana  in  some  cases  4  shillings  (97 
cents,  per  hundredweight  (112  pounds). 

(2)  Paraffining  is  an  improvement  when  thoroughly  applied  on  well- 
made,  close-textured  cheese,  but  does  harm  on  soft,  musny,  and  acidy 
cheese. 

The  firm  which  forwarded  this  report  to  the  dairy  commissioner 
concurred  in  it  and  expressed  the  desire  to  see  cool  curing  made  com- 
pulsory. 

M.  J.  Burke,  Consul. 

St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  Canada,  October  ^7,  190^.. 
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NORTH  BOHEMIA  INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION   IN   1906. 

(From  United  States  Oontul  McFarland,  Reidienberg,  Atutria.) 

For  several  years,  especially  in  German  manufacturing  circles,  finan- 
cial preparations  have  been  maturing  for  the  holding  of  an  industrial 
exposition  of  more  than  ordinary  magnitude  in  Reichenberg  in  1906. 
Complete  success  has  been  achieved.  The  guaranty  fund  approximates 
$600,000,  to  which  every  city  in  German  Bohemia  has  contributed. 
This  fund  is  only  a  guaranty  against  financial  loss,  and  therefore  does 
not  represent  the  outlay  on  buildings,  grounds,  and  administration,  for 
in  this  part  of  Europe  these  expositions  are  conducted  upon  a  purely 
business  basis  and  are  expected  at  least  to  meet  expenses.  A  large 
force  of  workmen  is  now  engaged  in  grading  and  preparing  the  grounds, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  complete  the  buildings  so  that  everything,  includ- 
ing installation,  shall  be  ready  on  the  opening  day  in  May,  1906.  The 
expoeitioo  will  continue  until  October. 

As  no  other  general  exposition,  either  in  Austria  or  Germany,  is 
thus  far  scheduled  for  1906,  it  is  practically  certain  that  Reichenberg 
will  then  monopolize  the  attention  of  the  exhibitors  and  public  in 
German  Europe.  All  branches  of  Bohemian  industry — manufactur- 
ing, agriculture,  forestry,  art,  etc. — will  be  represented  in  collective 
exhibits,  such  as  have  never  before  been  assembled.  As  manufactur- 
ing in  Bohemia,  although  of  immense  volume,  is  scattered  in  small 
villages  over  a  wide  territory,  it  will  be  the  first  opportunity  offered 
the  American  buyer  comprehensively  to  inspect  Bohemian  produc- 
tions, especially  in  cotton,  linen,  wool,  glass,  precious  and  imitation 
stones,  imitation  jewelry,  and  the  peculiar  manufactures  of  the  Gabionz 
district,  which  form  the  bulk  of  exports  to  the  United  States. 

To  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  foreign  exhibits  were  desired  or  would 
be  permitted,  answer  was  made  that  auxiliary  machines  and  materials, 
such  as  are  not  produced  in  Bohemia,  would  be  admissible;  in  other 
words,  only  noncompetitive  articles.  This  is  an  unsatisfactory  defini- 
tion, intentionally  made  so,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  in  ordep  to  keep  con- 
trol securely  within  the  hands  of  the  management,  who  will  pass  upon 
applications  according  to  their  merit  and  noncompetitive  character. 

No  such  opportunity,  perhaps  for  another  decade,  will  be  afforded 
American  advanced  processes  and  novelties  to  cultivate  this  widel}^ 
distributed  and  difficult  market.  Applications  for  space,  etc.,  should 
be  accompanied  by  full  particulars  of  the  proposed  exhibit  and  be 
addressed:  An  die  Ausstellungsleitung,  grftfl.  Schloss,  Reichenberg, 
Bohmen. 

S.  C.  McFarland,  Consul. 

Reichenberg,  Austria,  October  15, 190^. 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  IN  CHINA. 

{From  United  States  Omtvl  Anderson,  Hangchow,  China.) 

There  has  been  practically  no  demand  for  American  agricultural 
implements  in  China  up  to  date,  and  present  indications  are  that  it  will 
be  a  long  time,  except  in  Manchuria  and  North  China,  before  the  con- 
ditions will  be  such  that  modern  farm  machinery  will  be  useful  to  the 
Chinese  with  their  small  garden  farms  and  cheap  labor.  But  it  is 
probable  that  modern  American  garden  implements  will  soon  be  wel- 
comed and  that  there  will  be  a  wide  field  for  enterprise  in  this  line.  At 
present  the  native  tools  are  such  as  have  been  in  use  for  centuries. 
They  are  not  good  tools,  perhaps,  but  they  are  made  cheaply  and  are 
used  by  cheap  labor.  In  several  instances  within  my  observation 
small  garden  force  pumps  have  been  welcomed  by  progressive  gar- 
deners, and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  small  garden  hand  plows  will  also 
be  well  received.  It  is  possible  that  cheap  but  substantial  American 
rakes  and  hoes  could  be  sold.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  gen- 
eral introduction  of  a  single  one  of  these  articles  in  China  would  mean 
the  sale  of  an  immense  number.  ChinCvSe  farmers  are  commencing  to* 
consider  foreign  ideas  and  methods,  and  there  will  soon  be  a  breaking 
up  of  present  methods  and  a  turning  to  new  tools.  All  land  culture 
in  China  is  intensive  and  the  tools  must  suit  intensive  methods  of 
farming. 

George  E.  Anderson,  GmsuL 

Hangchow,  China,  Octoher  15^  190^. 


NOTES. 

Electric  Tramway  for  West  Fife,  Scotland. — A  company  has  been 
formed  here  by  local  parties  to  build  an  electric  i-ailway  through 
the  west  of  Fifeshire.  The  promoters  have  given  notice  to  the  Fife 
County  council,  the  corporations  of  Dunfermline,  Inverkei thing,  Cow- 
denbeath, and  Lochgelly  of  their  intention  to  apply  to  Parliament  in 
November  for  provisional  orders  to  carry  out  the  scheme.  The  stock 
will  then  be  floated,  and  it  is  expected  the  company  will  begin  the  con- 
struction of  the  road  in  the  spring  of  1905.  The  road  will  be  16  miles 
in  length,  and  besides  connecting  the  towns  mentioned  will  ultimately 
touch  the  new  naval  base,  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  referred  to  in  m}^  pre- 
vious annual  report.  The  estimated  initial  cost  is  £180,000  ($632,045). 
The  Fife  Electric  Power  Company,  which  is  now  biplding  a  power 
plant  here,  will  suppl}^  the  power  required  for  all  purposes  in  the 
operation  of  the  tramway  system  when  completed. — John  N,  McCunn^ 
United  States  CoTisid^  Diuifertnline^  Scotland^  Octohet'  ^7,  190^.. 
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Artificial  Silk  Factory  in  Bohemia. — Negotiations  have  been 
completed  for  the  erection  in  this  district  of  a  factory  for  the  manu- 
facture of  so-called  artificial  silk— the  first  concern  of  the  kind  in 
Austria.  Several  prominent  manufacturers  of  Pilnikau  are  interested, 
but  the  manager  will  be  a  chemist  from  Rhenish  Prussia  who  has  the 
secret  of  manufacture.  XJie  plans  contemplate  a  large  factory,  but  at 
first  only  a  trial  plant,  costing  about  ^0,000,  will  be  erected.  Ground 
has  been  broken  between  Pilsdorf  and  the  railway  station  at  Wilds- 
chutz,  and  building  material  is  on  hand.  The  product,  of  which  cotton 
is  said  to  be  the  basis,  is  awaited  with  considerable  curiosity  in  manu- 
facturing circles. — S.  C,  McFarland^  Consul^  Reichenberg^  Austria^ 
October  17,  1904. 

Meat-Slicing  Machine  in  Scotland. — There  is  likely  to  be  a  perma- 
nent demand  for  ham  and  bacon  slicing  machines  among  grocers  and 
butchers  throughout  Scotland,  as  such  have  been  successfully  introduced, 
and  those  who  have  purchased  find  them  to  be  of  such  utility  as  to  be 
unwilling  to  dispense  with  them.  The  ones  in  use  here  are  of  German 
manufacture,  and  are  being  sold  by  Edinburgh  agents  at  about  £16 
($77.86)  each.  1  am  informed  that  there  is  an  American  machine  on 
the  market  that  is  heavier  and  higher  priced.  I  have  never  seen  one, 
and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  the  machine  here. — John 
N.  McCunn,  United  States  Conmil^  Dunfermline,  Scotland,  October^, 

idOJi^ 

Pilchard  Fishery.— The  Pilchard  fishery  for  the  1903-4  season 
resulted  in  some  27,500  casks  being  pickled.  This  is  regarded  as  a 
very  moderate  product.  The  tendency  of  late  years  for  the  summer 
fishery  to  be  successful  and  for  the  autumn  and  winter  fisheries  to  fall 
off  was  again  very  pronounced;  the  quantity  pickled  from  the  opening 
of  the  season  in  July  to  the  end  of  September  being  about  20,000 
casks.  As  stated  in  my  previous  reports  Italy  remains  the  market  for 
these  fish,  although  there  is  some  demand  from  New  York  and  Boston 
on  behalf  of  Italians  resident  there. — Howard  Fox,  Conmd,  Falmouth, 
England,  October  27,  1901^. 


Iron  Trade  in  Austria. — As  the  result  of  the  formation  last  year 
of  an  iron  trust,  which  is  to  continue  for  ten  years,  prices  have  grad- 
ually risen.  At  present,  the  building  business  in  Austria  promises  to 
improve,  and  long-delayed  orders  for  jron  are  now  being  given;  con- 
sequently the  iron  trade  is  increasing  and  very  likely  better  prices 
will  be  obtained  in  the  near  ivXMV^.-r-John  S.  Twdls,  United  States 
Cojnmercial  Agent,  Carlsbad,  Amtria,  October  27,  190j^. 
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COMMERCIAL   AND    INDUSTRIAL    CONDITIONS    OF 

JAMAICA. 

{Prom  United  SUUea  Vice-Oomul  Orrett,  Kingston,  Jamaica.) 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  Jamaica  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
March  31,  1904,  amounted  to  $9,733,462,  an  increase  of  $237,986  over 
1903.  The  exports  of  Jamaica  during  1904  amounted  to  $7,610,309,  a 
decrease  of  $3,646,339  from  those  of  1903. 

The  |>ercentages  of  the  imports  and  exports  from  and  to  the  several 
countries  in  1903  and  1904  were  as  follows: 

Percentage  of  imports  and  exports  from  and  to  Jamaica  in  190S  and  1904* 


Country. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1903. 

1904. 

1908. 

1904. 

United  Elingdom 

50.1 
40.3 
6.9 
2.7 

47.6 
42.4 

7 

8 

19.1 
68.1 
2.3 
10.6 

18.8 

United  states 

59.4 

Canada 

5.4 

Otber  countries 

16.4 

The  falling  off  of  8.7  per  cent  in  the  exports  to  the  United  States  in 
1904  is  explained  by  the  suspension  of  the  fruit  trade,  caused  by  the 
cyclone  of  August,  1903. 

PERCENTAGE  VALUE   OF  JAMAICAN  PRODUCTS. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  relative  importance  of  the  island's 
products  during  the  past  two  years: 

Percentage  value  of  various  products  of  Jamaica  in  190S  and  1904. 


Product. 

Percentage 
value. 

1908. 

1904. 

Sogar 

7.6 
7 

6.9 
6.1 

8.2 

RDID      ...    .^U     .^     ...... SS.IWS^L. 

6  6 

Coffee 

7.6 

Drewoods 

7.9 

Tfuit ::....: :..::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

69.8 

AR  A 

Pimento v 

4  1  j         6 

Minor prodoctB .'.'....'. 

11      I       ift  fi 

SHIPPING  STATISTICS. 


During  the  year  1904,  133  steamers  arrived  from  the  United  King- 
dom as  against  123  in  1903,  while  61  cleared  for  there  against  71  in 
12501  2 
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1903.  Steamers  arriving  from  the  United  States  in  1904  numbered 
466,  as  against  730  an  1903,  showing  a  decrease  of  264,  while  449 
cleared  from  the  island  for  the  United  States  in  1904  as  against  737  in 
1903.  This  decrease  was  due  solely  to  the  hurricane  of  August,  1903. 
For  the  succeeding  eight  months  very  few  ships  cleared  for  the  United 
State«  on  account  of  the  small  quantity  of  fruit  obtainable. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

Agricultural  education  is  making  great  strides  in  Jamaica  under  the 
auspices  of  the  agricultural  societies.  From  time  to  time  technical 
lecturers  are  sent  throughout  the  island  lecturing  to  the  small  culti- 
vators on  improved  methods  of  farming  and  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  the  use  of  improved  implements.  Good  seed  has  been  sown, 
and,  in  course  of  time,  I  venture  to  say  there  will  be  an  increased 
demand  for  agricultural  machinery,  which  will*  come  principally  from 
the  United  States  if  our  manufacturers  will  carefully  watch  this  new 
development  in  the  island.  The  British  Government  is  taking  excep- 
tional interest  in  the  movement,  and  has  established  in  the  West  Indies 
an  imperial  agricultural  department,  having  its  headquarters  at  Bar- 
bados, with  branches  in  the  other  islands,  and  marked  improvement 
in  the  methods  of  agriculture  is  already  noticeable. 

TEA   CULTURE. 

The  growing  of  tea  has  met  with  considerable  success.  Jamaican 
tea  is  now  being  retailed  by  the  principal  grocers  and  bids  fair  to  hold 
lis  own  against  importations  from  Ceylon  and  China. 

COTTON   CULTURE. 

Considerable  interest  is  now  being  taken  in  growing  cotton  in 
Jamaica,  and,  in  fact,  throughout  the  entire  British  West  Indies.  The 
British  Cotton  Growing  Association  and  the  British  Government  have 
been  experimenting  on  suitable  lands  for  its  growth  throughout  the 
British  West  Indies  during  the  past  year.  Cotton  experts  have  been 
making  trials  and  the  industry  is  receiving  the  best  scientific  advice 
possible.  It  would  appear  from  the  experiments  that  sea-island  cot- 
ton is  considered  the  best.  The  islands  of  the  West  Indies  were 
the  starting  point  for  this  sort  of  cotton;  it  was  the  quality  that  in 
former  yeai's  was  in  great  demand  among  the  spinners  in  the  cotton 
districts  of  England.  The  report  by  the  imperial  commissioner  shows 
that  there  are  over  2,000,000  acres  available  for  the  growth  of  the 
staple.  In  this  island  a  very  large  acreage  is  under  cultivation.  Small 
shipments  have  been  made  with  favorable  results,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  a  very  large  area  will  shortly  be  under  cultivation.  In  addi- 
tion to  sea-island  cotton,  growers  are  also  experimenting  with  the 
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Egyptian  species.  Cotton  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  sugar  and  the 
land  reverted  to  bush,  but  throughout  the  island  of  Jamaica  very  many 
cotton  plants  remain,  proving  that  the  West  Indies  may  be  regarded 
as  a  natural  habitat  of  cotton. 

There  are  in  Jamaica  100,000  acres  of  seaboard  land  available  for 
planting,  possessing  in  climate  the  requisite  amount  of  warmth  and 
moisture,  and  having  the  economic  facilities  of  good  roads,  railway, 
and  wharf  accommodations,  etc.  .  The  price  of  sea-island  cotton  aver- 
ages 28  cents  per  pound  in  England,  from  which  must  be  deducted  the 
charges  for  ginning,  freight,  insurance,  brokerage,  etc.,  making  the 
price  to  the  producer,  say,  18  cents  per  pound.  It  will  be  seen  that, 
estimating  an  acre  to  give  900  pounds  of  seed  cotton  or  300  pounds  of 
lint  at  18  cents  per  pound,  $54.74  is  realized.  From  this  should  be 
deducted  the  cost  of  bringing  1  acre  of  land  into  cultivation,  which 
may  be  estimated  at  $24.33,  and  the  cost  of  land,  which  may  be  roughly 
taken  at  $9.73  an  acre,  still  leaves  a  handsome  margin  of  profit. 
Jamaica  has  one  unique  advantage  over  other  cotton-growing  countries 
in  possessing  two  distinct  wet  and  two  distinct  dry  seasons.  This 
allows  two  crops  of  cotton  to  be  picked  m  a  year. 

RAILWAY  FREIGHTS  AND  HIGHWAYS. 

Railway  rates  of  freight  are  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  gov- 
ernment, which  owns  all  the  roads  of  the  island,  with  a  view  to  make 
some  reduction  to  meet  the  demands  of  fruit  growers  and  shippers  who 
are  their  chief  supporters.  There  was  a  move  to  extend  the  railroad 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  but  in  consequence  of  a  serious  deficit 
in  the  island's  budget  last  year  this  has  been  delayed  for  future  con- 
sideration. A  very  appreciable  number  of  highways  have  been  made, 
.connecting  the  seaboard  with  the  interior,  thus  opening  up  large  agri- 
cultural centers  with  great  possibilities  of  development. 

William  H.  Orrett,  Yice-Conml. 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  October  ^4^  190i. 


AUSTRIAN    BANKING. 

{Prom  United  StaUB  Commercial  Agent  TwcUb,  Cdrl9t>ad,  Auttria,) 

The  rate  of  exchange  which  the  bankers  of  this  consular  district 
charge  for  Austrian  money  is  4.86,  i.  e.,  they  pay  486  crowns  for  $100 
American  money,  but  a  commission  is  charged  for  cashing  drafts,  bills 
of  exchange,  letters  of  credit,  etc. 

The  banking  system  differs  greatly  from  the  one  customary  in  the 
United  States.  Nearly  all  the  merchants  have  accounts  with  the 
Imperial  Royal  Post-OflSce  Savings  Bank  at  Vienna,  and  bills  are 
usually  paid  by  instructing  that  bank,  which  has  no  branch  offices  in 
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the  Empire,  to  pay  to  their  creditors  the  sums  due  to  them.  Many 
firms  when  invoicing  goods  to  private  individuals  inclose  a  form  which 
the  receiver  fills  and  takes  to  the  nearest  post-office,  where  he  pays 
the  amount  for  the  account  of  his  creditor.  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
business  persons  in  private  life  pay  their  bills  in  cash  or  by  post-office 
money  orders,  not  by  check  as  in  the  United  States.    . 

The  services  of  banks  are  mostly  required  to  change  foreign  moneys, 
draw  on  acceptances,  discount  bills,  and  buy  and  sell  foreign  values. 
Bank  accounts  are  uncommon  and  are  generally  confined  to  large  firms. 

John  S.  Twells,  Conimet'cial  Agent 

Carlsbad,  Austria,  October  27^  190^, 


LONDON  POLICE  STATISTICS. 

{Prom  United  StaitB  CXmsul- General  Evans,  London,  England.) 

The  report  of  the  commissioner  of  police  of  the  metropolis  for  the 
year  1903  contains  some  interesting  facts  and  figures. 

NUMBER  AND  PAY. 

The  metropolitan  district  extends  over  a  radius  of  15  miles  from 
Charing  Cross  (exclusive  of  the  city  of  London  which  is  about  1  mile 
square,  St.  Paul's  being  near  the  center)  and  embraces  an  area  of  688.31 
square  miles.  The  number  of  police  available  was  25  superintendents, 
474  inspectors,  1,886  sergeants,  and  12,225  constables  (patrolmen), 
total  14,620.     The  pay  of  the  force  amounts  to  £1,461,140  (§7,110,638). 

An  average  of  one-fourteenth  of  the  force  (918)  is  daily  on  leave,  1 
day's  leave  of  absence  to  each  man  being  granted  every  fortnight. 
Ttose  absent  from  duty  on  account  of  sickness  average  444  daily. 

NUMBER  OF  ARRESTS,  ACCIDENTS,  AND   MURDERS. 

Accidents  occurred  in  the  streets  during  1903  by  which  154  persons 
were  killed,  as  compared  with  175  for  1902,  and  186  for  1901.  There 
were  10,202  persons  injured  in  street  accidents,  as  compared  with  9,505 
in  1902  and  9,197  in  1901. 

The  number  of  persons  arrested  was  124,554,  of  whom  3,322  were 
convicted  by  the  law  courts,  and  98,583  by  magistrates.  There  were 
684  cases  of  acquittal,  bills  ignored  by  sessions,  etc.,  and  21,887  were 
discharged  by  magistrates.  There  were  12,349  more  arrests  than  in 
1902. 

In  1903,  17  murders  were  committed,  as  compared  with  20  in  1902. 
Nine  persons  were  arrested  in  eight  of  these  cases;  in  the  remaining 
nine  tne  murderers  committed  suicide.  The  number  of  cases  of  man- 
slaughter was  22. 

LICENSES   FOR  CONVEYANCES. 

Licenses  for  public  or  street  conveyances  were  issued  as  follows: 
7,499  two-wheeled  hansoms;  3,906  four-wheeled  carriages,  single  horse; 
3,696  omnibuses;  1,719  street  cars;  total,  16,760.     A  rigid  system  of 
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inspection  is  maintained  on  this  branch  of  the  public  service,  and  during 
the  year  6,907  hackney  carriages,  1,289  omnibuses,  2,549  horses,  and 
716  harness  outfits  were  found  to  be  wanting  repairs,  deficient  in  public 
safety  or  comfort,  or  in  some  way  requiring  to  be  brought  up  to  the 
stancurd*  and  notices  were  served  on  the  proprietors.  Licenses  were 
issued  to  10,114  conductors  (omnibus,  cars,  etc.);  13,470  hackney  drivers 
(hansoms  and  four-wheelers);  7,501  stage  drivers  (for  animals);  1,462 
stage  drivers  (mechanical  power);  tota],  32,547.  All  applicants  must 
pass  an  examination  as  to  competency,  knowledge  of  London,  etc. 
There  were  1,039  first  applications  for  licenses  as  hackney  drivers  dur- 
ing the  yearj  and  of  this  number  234  failed;  1,242  "original"  applicants 
for  stage  drivers'  licenses  applied,  and  of  this  number  172  failed. 

LOST  AND   STOLEN   PROPERTY, 

The  lost  property  found  in  public  carriages  (omnibuses,  street  cars, 
hansoms,  etc.)  and  deposited  with  the  police  amoubted  to  48,188  pieces, 
classified  as  follows:  Hand  bags,  3,639;  clothing  (men's),  2,594;  cloth- 
ing (women's),  2,421;  jewelry,  1,225;  watches,  245;  purses,  3,494; 
opera  glasses,  753;  rugs,  265;  sticks,  861;  umbrellas,  21,956;  miscel- 
laneous, 10,735.  Among  the  miscellaneous  items  were  several  live 
birds,  dogs,  and  one  human  skull;  23,554  articles  were  returned  to 
owner  claimants,  and  the  rest,  after  remaining  unclaimed  three  months, 
were  returned  to  the  drivers  or  conductors  depositing  them;  35,018 
dogs  were  seized  and  5,497  were  restored  to  their  owners. 

The  value  of  property  stolen  in  1903  was  £191,885  ($933,808),  of 
which  £42,108  ($204,919)  was  recovered;  35,262  persons  were  reported 
missing,  of  whom  18,862  were  found  and  restored  to  friends  by  the 
police,  and  16,076  were  found  by  friends,  or  returned  home. 

The  number  of  suicides  was  680,  while  715  persons  attempted  suicide, 
but  were  prevented  by  the  police.  The  number  of  fires  was  2,661, 
Drivers  or  street  carriages,  carts,  etc.,  to  the  number  of  9,922  were 
summoned  and  convicted,  and  458  were  dismissed. 

DRUNK   AND   DISORDERLT  CASES. 

In  drunk  and  disorderly  cases  the  arrests  were,  males,  38,495; 
females,  21,219;  total,  59,714.  This  was  8.67  per  1,000  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  largest  percentage  since  1853.  Of  the  arrests  there  were 
discharged  bv  the  magistrates,  males,  3,817;  females,  2,931;  total, 
6,748;  and  there  were  summarily  convicted  by  magistrates,  males, 
34,673;  females,  18,285;  total,  52,958.  The  total  number  of  ''public 
houses"  (licensed  vendors  of  distilled  and  malt  liquors)  was  14,127. 

PROPOSED  INCREASE  OP  PAY. 

The  following  appeared  recently  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  as  an  inter- 
view with  the  metropolitan  police  commissioner  on  the  proposition  to 
increase  the  pay  of  the  police: 

The  metropolitan  police  constable  is  recruited  largely  in  the  country, 
and  receives  168.  ($3.84)  per  week  during  the  probationary  and  train- 
ing period.  Directly  he  wears  the  blue  uniform  he  earns  24s.  ($5.84) 
per  week  and  so  long  as  he  remains  a  constable  (patrolman)  he  rises  to 
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32s.  ($7.79)  per  week.  Many  men  reluctant  to  undei-take  responsi- 
bility have  no  wish  to  ascend  to  a  higher  grade,  but  every  man  has 
the  chance  to  become  sergeant,  and  promotion  from  rank  to  mnk  may 
follow  until  the  oflScer  becomes  superintendent  of  a  division.  A  young 
fellow  of  20 — sometimes  he  is  actually  under  that  age — is  therefore 
placed  in  steady  employment  with  a  minimum  of  24s.  ($5.84)  per 
week.  If  single,  he  may  lodge  in  a  section  house,  which  will  cost  him 
1  shilling  (24  cents)  per  week  rent,  and,  say,  7s.  ($1.70)  for  board.  His 
uniform  is  supplied  free,  and  it  costw  the  authorities  £5  ($24.33)  per 
year,  or,  saj^,  2s.  (49  cents)  per  week.  The  only  deduction  from  the 
weekly  pay  is  one  of  2  per  cent — the  men's  contribution  toward  the 
superannuation  allowance,  which  can  be  claimed  after  twenty-five 
years'  service,  and  at  the  rate  of  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  pay 
if  twenty-six  years  be  put  in. 

OLD   LONDON. 

The  city  of  London — the  lord  mayoralty  (old  London),  St.  Paul's 
church  being  near  the  center — contains  671  acres,  with  a  night  popu- 
lation of  about  31,000  and  a  day  population  (the  heart  of  greater 
London)  of  about  360,000.  It  has  a  sepamte  and  distinct  police  organ- 
ization from  that  of  the  metropolitan  district  as  follows:  One  superin- 
tendent, 1  superintendent  of  detective  department,  3  chief  inspectors, 
15  district  inspectors,  23  station  inspectors,  12  detective  inspectors,  74 
sergeants,  7  detective  sergeants,  and  865  constables  (patrolmen).  There 
are  besides  two  courts  ot  justice  (Guildhall  and  Mansion  House)  where 
the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  preside: 

In  addition  to  all  this  force,  there  are  employed  in  greater  London 
(including  the  lord  mayoralty  and  metropolitan  district),  5  superin- 
tendents, 52  inspectors,  227  sergeants,  and  about  1,670  constables 
(patrolmen)  on  special  duties  for  various  Government  departments, 
including  special  protection  of  posts  at  public  offices  and  building, 
dockyards,  and  military  stations,  and  public  companies  and  individ- 
uals.    This  force  is  paid  by  the  departments  and  persons  concerned. 

CHARACTER   AND   DUTIES  OF   POLICE. 

The  London  policeman,  as  a  rule,  is  remarkably  well  informed  in 
many  ways;  he  is  a  general  traffic  manager  and  supervises  and  directs 
the  immense  street  traffic  in  the  congested  centers  and  at  the  street 
crossings.  When  the  policeman  raises  his  hand  the  hundreds  of 
vehicles,  electric  broughams,  motor  cars,  victorias,  carriages,  hansoms, 
four-wheelers,  omnibuses,  drays,  trucks — everything  on  that  side  of  the 
street — stops,  and  waits  without  a  protest,  until  the  similar  traffic  from 
a  cross  street  passes;  then  it  is  stopped  off  in  another  direction.  So  it 
is  managed  every  day — discipline  and  good  judgment  preventing 
blockades  and  entanglements.  The  London  policeman  must  pass  a 
civil-service  examination,  as  well  as  a  physical  examination,  to  secure 
his  place.  He  is  expected  to  be  a  "walking  encyclopedia"  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  greater  London,  and  his  knowledge  of  localities, 
streets,  places,  etc.,  is  wonderful.  He  is  always  most  courteous  and 
obliging  to  the  ladies  and  those  seeking  street  information. 
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When  it  is  necessaiy  to  discipline  any  one  of  the  thousands  of 
licensed  omnibus  drivers  or  conductors,  hansom  or  hackney  drivers, 
or  others,  for  violation  of  street  or  municipal  ordinances  they  are 
notified  to  appear  at  court  at  a  certain  time  and  place.  They  appear; 
otherwise  the  license  may  be  withdrawn,  and  if  once  withdrawn  it  is 
hard  to  get  another.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  London  policeman  to 
do  his  duty,  his  whole  duty,  courteously,  kindly,  but  firmly;  in  this 
the  courts  sustain  the  force.  The  result  is  a  splendid  street  discipline 
with  far-reaching  effects  in  the  way  of  respect  for  the  law. 

H.  Clay  Evans,  Conmd' General, 

London,  England,  October  9,  lOOJi,. 


OCEAN-GOING  MOTOR  BOATS. 

(Prom  United  States  Ocmeul  Halstead,  Birmingham,  England.) 

Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Humphries,  a  Cambridge  science  graduate  who  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  use  of  high-power  internal  com- 
bustion engines  for  submarine  vessels  and  is  a  practical  motorist  of 
wide  experience,  writing  on  motor-boat  building  in  the  publication 
To-day,  says  that  the  folly  of  those  makers  who  propose  competing  in 
the  Atlantic  motor-boat  race  with  40-foot  boats  furnished  with  100 
horsepower  motors  should  be  apparent  when  he  states  that  they  would 
require  for  the  journey  15  tons  of  fuel,  which  would  occupy  more 
than  the  whole  cubic  space  of  the  hull.  Mr.  Humphries  fears  that 
mftoy  of  the  competitors  in  the  trans- Atlantic  race  will  fall  into  the 
mistake  of  throwing  any  handy  big  engine  into  any  convenient  boat 
without  regard  to  the  question  of  design,  proper  engine  bed,  distri- 
bution of  weight,  etc.  The  motor  boats  which  crossed  the  English 
Channel,  "excellent  as  they  were  for  their  own  particular  purposes, 
were  more  or  less  freak  boats,"  because  in  design  they  fell  away  from 
the  lines  normally  maintained  in  marine  practice.  In  yacht  designing 
"the  highest  ambition  of  those  who  aim  at  speed  is  to  exceed  a  speed 
m  knots  greater  than  the  square  root  and  a  quarter  of  the  vessel's 
length.  The  Atlantic  liners  can  not  do  it;  motor  boats  and  the  tor- 
pedo-boat destroyer  can,  but  such  speed  is  only  attainable  at  enormous 
extravagance  and  by  making  the  vessels  mere  receptacles  of  vibrating 
machinery  and  limiting  their  mnge." 

Writing  on  this  subject  for  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  he  expresses  the 
opinion  that — 

To  cross  the  ocean  in  a  manner  to  fulfill  the  published  details  a  boat 
must  be  nearer  400  feet  than  40  feet.  The  conditions  of  the  race  are 
that  the  boats  shall  be  able  to  travel  at  a  speed  of  at  least  15  knots,' 
shall  carry  all  their  own  fuel,  lubricating  oil,  and  spare  parts,  and  shall 
start  with  at  least  6  persons  on  board.  This  at  once  rules  out  of  the 
contest  all  small  racmg  craft,  for,  apart  from  questions  of  accommo- 
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dation  and  seaworthiness,  they  could  not  carry  the  fuel  to  feed  their 
engines.  The  normal  consumption  of  a  petrol  engine  may  be  regarded 
as  1  pint  per  horsepower  per  hour,  which  means  that  for  every  100 
horsepower  of  the  engine  tnere  is  consumed  approximately  300  gallons 
per  day.  With  a  15-Knot  boat  the  passage  from  Havre  to  New  York 
might  be  expected  to  occupy  from  twelve  to  fifteen  days.  Hence  for 
every  100  horsepower  of  the  engine  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  4,500 
gallons  of  fuel,  occupying  approximately  723  cubic  feet  of  space  and 
weighing  15  tons,  or  more,  if  luels  heavier  and  less  efficient  than  petrol 
be  employed.  To  complete  the  absurdity,  the  Calais-Dover  racer  would 
require,  to  enable  it  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  a  bulk  of  petrol  of  greater 
weight  and  greater  displacement  than  the  boat  itself.  Seeminglv 
nothing  smafler  than  a  torpedo-boat  destroyer  could  attempt  to  fulfill 
the  conditions  laid  down,  and  for  a  vessel  of  these  dimensions  an  engine 
of  500  horsepower  would  not  be  excessive. 

Marshal  Halstead,  Corimtl. 
Birmingham,  England,  Octoher  28^  190^. 


GOVERNMENT  BY  EXPERTS. 

{From  London  Daily  Mail,  fonoarded  by  United  Statet  Consul  Haynes,  Rouen,  France,  November  10, 190U,) 

Although  it  can  not  be  said  that  there  are  no  poor  in  Berlin,  nor 
that  it  is  altogether  without  rags  and  wretchedness,  yet,  as  a  rule,  they 
"  do  not  show  the  dust  bins." 

One  difference  between  London  and  Berlin  is  that  the  one  is  ruled 
by  anybody  who  can  catch  votes,  the  other  only  by  men  of  the  highest 
probity  and  proved  ability  in  municipal  affairs.  So  that  when  the 
stranger  comes  to  London — the  London  of  unlimited  philanthropy 
and  well-ni^h  universal  charity— he  is  shocked  by  the  eternal  squalor 
and  destitution  of  our  streets;  and  when  he  visits  Berlin — the  Berlin 
which  is  practically  irreligious,  and  certainly  with  nothing  of  London's 
charity— ne  is  amazed  by  the  cleanliness  and  prosperity,  not  only  of 
every  street,  but  of  every  citizen. 

Berlin  is  ruled  by  municipal  experts.  It  has  its  wretchedness  and 
its  despair,  but  these  thingp  are  not  permitted  to  increase.  To  be  out 
of  work  in  Berlin  is  a  crime,  even  as  it  is  in  London,  but  with  this 
difference,  in  Berlin  the  municipality  legislates  for  labor  in  a  fashion 
which  makes  idleness  all  but  inaefensible. 

The  laws  to  this  end  may  not  commend  themselves  to  English  minds, 
for  the  German  is  not  softhearted  in  such  matters;  but  they  have  this 
engaging  recommendation,  they  succeed.  Let  a  ragged  man  make  his 
appearance  in  Friedrichstrasse  or  the  Lindens,  or  in  any  of  the  nu- 
merous open  spaces,  and  in  a  minute  a  policeman  is  after  his  papers. 
If  it  is  proved  that  he  has  slept  in  the  asvlum  for  the  homeless  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  nights  he  is  forthwith  conducted,  willy-nilly, 
to  the  workhouse  and  made  to  labor  for  his  board  and  lodging. 

The  workhouse  in  Germany  is  not  a  prison,  but  the  vagrant  would 
as  lief  go  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  The  administration  of  the  work- 
house is  conducted  with  iron  severity;  every  ounce  of  bread  and  every 
drop  of  thin  soup  consumed  by  the  workhouse  man  is  paid  for  a  thou- 
sanafold  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  So  it  comes  about  that  the  man 
least  disposed  to  work,  the  born  vagabond,  finds  it  more  agreeable  to 
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toil  for  his  bread  in  the  market  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  pater- 
nal government. 

Berlin  takes  advantage  of  the  system  in  Germany  which  numbers 
and  tickets  everv  child  born  in  the  Fatherland.  No  man  can  roam 
from  district  to  district,  changing  his  name  and  his  life's  story  with 
every  flitting.  He  is  known  to  tne  police  from  the  hour  of  his  birth 
to  the  hour  of  his  death.  For  a  few  pfennigs  I  can  read  the  history  of 
every  person  in  Berlin.  Therefore  tne  municipality  has  an  easy  task. 
Every  citizen's  life  story  is  known  to  them,  and  every  vagrant  is  pun- 
ished for  his  crime  against  the  community. 

Moreover,  every  person  of  humble  means  is  insured  by  the  State. 
Even  clerks,  shop  assistants,  and  servants  are  compelled  to  insure 
against  sickness  and  against  old  age.  This  insurance  is  effected  by  the 
pasting  into  a  book  of  certain  stamps  every  week,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
each  employer  to  see  that  this  contract  is  faithfully  obeyed.  And  now 
the  State  has  built  at  Beelitz  an  enormous  sanatorium,  costing  10,000,000 
marks  ($2,380,000),  where  the  invalided  citizen  is  sent  with  his  pen- 
sion, in  order  to  expedite  his  valuable  return  to  the  ranks  of  the  wage- 
earners.  It  pays  the  city  of  Berlin  to  nurse  its  sick  and  cherish  its 
invalids.  The  whole  object  of  the  municipality  is  to  secure  the  phys- 
ical and  intellectual  well-being  of  its  citizens;  and  on  this  task  it  con- 
centrates its  labors  with  amazing  energy. 

I  have  talked  about  this  subject  witn  Doctor  Freund,  the  chairman 
of  State  insui*ance  for  Berlin.  He  is  a  favorite  with  the  Kaiser,  and 
our  own  King  and  Queen  have  discussed  with  him  the  subject  of  the 
health  of  the  working  classes.  No  man  understands  his  business  better 
than  this  small,  neat  German.  The  State,  he  holds,  should  do  every- 
thing to  fit  its  citizens  for  the  battle  of  commercial  competition;  and 
when  it  has  done  everything,  when  it  has  first  equipped,  then  safe- 
guarded, and  afterwards  assisted  in  distress,  it  should  punish  sternly 
and  steadfastly  the  lazy  and  the  indolent.  Fall  sick,  says  the  State  to 
its  work  people,  and  we  will  nurse  you  back  to  vigor;  drop  out  of 
emplovment,  and  we  will  find  you  fresh  work;  grow  old,  and  we  will 
provide  you  with  bread  and  butter;  but  become  lazy  and  vagabond, 
and  we  will  lock  you  up  and  make  you  work  till  you  have  paid  the 
uttermost  farthing  of  j^our  debt. 

Berlin  has  erected  a  huge  building  resembling  a  factory,  where  the 
unemployed — whole  families — are  received  and  provided  for.  But  no 
one  must  take  advantage  of  this  hospitality  more  than  five  times  in 
three  months.  Consider  this  point  of  view.  If  you  are  homeless  five 
times  in  three  months  you  are  dubbed  a  reckless  creature  and  packed 
off  to  the  workhouse.  Private  enterprise,  with  the  socialist,  Herr 
Singer,  at  its  head,  has  provided  another  asylum  where  the  homeless 
may  come  five  times  in  one  month  and  where  the  police  are  not  allowed 
to  enter  at  night.  I  have  visited  this  place  and  have  seen  the  people  who 
attend  it — some  decent  enough,  others  criminal  in  every  line  of  Iheir 
faces.  There  are  many  of  these  desperate  men  in  Berlin,  many  of 
these  dirty,  ragged,  and  unhappy  wretches,  doomed  from  the  day  of 
their  birth,  but  tney  dare  not  snow  themselves  in  the  decent  world  as 
they  do  in  London.  They  slink  into  these  asvlums  at  5  o'clock;  they 
have  their  clothes  disinfected;  they  cleanse  themselves  under  shower 
baths;  they  eat  bread  and  drink  soup,  and  then  they  go  to  bed  at  8 
like  prisoners  to  their  cells. 

Now  this  system  is  a  hard  one,  for  when  once  a  man  gets  down  in 
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Berlin  it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  rise,  but  it  has  this  clear 
advantage — everybody  feels  that  it  is  better  to  work  than  to  fail  into 
the  hands  of  the  law. 

Rags  and  misery  dare  not  lie  about  in  the  parks  or  scatter  disease 
through  the  crowded  streets.  If  there  is  any  virtue  in  the  unem- 
ployed the  State  will  certainly  develop  it  as  well  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
so.  There  is  a  central  bureau  for  providing  men  with  work,  and  when 
a  man  knows  that  not  to  work  means  the  workhouse  he  solicits  employ- 
ment here  and  elsewhere  with  such  a  will  as  almost  compels  wages.  In 
one  year  the  State  has  secured  employment  for  50,000  men. 

The  citizen  is  provided  with  sanitary  dwellings,  with  unadulterated 
food,  with  schools  and  technical  colleges,  and  with  insurance  for  sick- 
ness and  old  age.  For  a  penny  he  can  travel  almost  from  one  end  of 
Berlin  to  the  other  by  electric  tramway  or  electric  railway.  His 
streets  are  clean,  brilliantly  lighted,  and  noiseless;  his  caf6s  and  music 
halls  are  innumerable.  lie  lives  in  a  palace.  And  all  this  is  the  result 
of  municipal  government  by  experts  mstead  of  by  amateurs. 


NICE-CUNEO  RAILWAY. 

{From  United  States  Consul  Van  Buren,  Nice,  France.) 

An  understanding  has  finally  been  reached  between  the  French  and 
Italian  Governments  respecting  the  projected  railway  from  Nice  to 
Cuneo.  The  present  status  is  as  follows:  The  length  of  the  French 
portion  of  the  line  Nice-Breil-Foutan  to  the  frontier  will  be  58  kilo- 
■  meters  (36  miles).  It  has  lately  been  rumored  that  a  strategic  branch 
line  will  be  built  from  Escar^ne  to  Luceram,  with  a  length  of  12  kilo- 
meters (7i  miles).  The  Italian  portion  of  the  line  consists  of  two 
branches.  One  of  these,  starting  at  the  frontier  where  the  French 
branch  terminates,  will  run  to  Cuneo,  via  Vievola  and  St.  Delmas  de 
Teude;  the  second  one  will  run  from  Breil  to  Vintimille.  The  former, 
as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  will  have  a  length  of  about  60  kilometers  (37i 
miles)  and  the  latter  of  23  kilometers  (14i  miles). 

The  French  and  Italian  Governments  have  signed  a  convention  for 
the  construction  and  exploitation  of  the  principal  line  Nice-Breil- 
VievoJa,  and  of  the  branch  line  from  Breil  to  Vintimille.  According 
to  that  convention,  the  lines  must  be  completed  and  in  operation 
within  eight  years  from  the  date  of  the  confirmation  of  the  conven- 
tion by  the  Parliament  and  Chamber.  The  Italian  Parliament  has 
already  given  its  approval  to  the  convention,  and  the  French  Cham- 
bers will  soon  be  called  upon  to  confirm  it.  There  appears  to  be 
no  doubt  as  to  such  confirmation.  The  preliminary  steps  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  lines  have  already  been  taken  in  France,  but  not  in  Italy. 
This  will  enable  the  French  Government,  as  soon  as  the  convention  is 
approved,  to  present  a  law  declaring  the  line  to  be  of  *•'  utility  publique," 
thus  cutting  short  many  delays  that  might  otherwise  ensue.  From 
present  indications,  I  should  judge  that  this  will  occur  early  in  the 
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coming  year.  This  accomplished,  the  building  of  the  roads  should 
commence  in  1906  at  latest.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  that  an 
approximate  estimate  of  the  cost  has  yet  been  made,  but  all  opinions 
agree  that  they  will  be  very  expensive  roads  to  build. 

Harold  S.  Van  Buren,  Corisnl, 
Nice,  France,  October  ^^,  1901^. 


PALM-LEAF  HAT  TRUST  OF  MALAGA. 

( JfVofn  UniUd  States  Consul  Birch,  Malaga,  Spain.) 

Palm-leaf  hat  exporters,  who  have  for  years  past  engaged  in  almost 
daily  commercial  strife  while  purchasing  hats  from  the  rural  makers, 
have  formed  a  combination,  with  the  result  that  one  price  now  pre- 
vails for  the  different  grades  instead  of  several  as  heretofore.  The 
export  of  these  hats  to  New  York,  which  is  their  only  market,  numbers 
between  3,000,000  and  4,000,000  a  year.  They  are  made  from  the 
narrow  leaf  of  the  palm  grown  in  the  adjacent  country  districts,  where 
thousands  of  families,  from  grandfather  to  children  not  yet  in  their 
teens,  are  from  January  to  December  engaged  in  working  the  leaf 
into  shape.  These  people  compose,  by  the  way,  probably  the  most 
industrious  and  prosperous  working  class  of  southern  Spain.  They 
bring  the  hats  to  Malaga  on  the  backs  of  mules  and  dispose  of  their 
wares  to  local  merchants. 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  "trust"  hats  were  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder,  but  under  the  present  arrangement  one  house  buys  all  of  them 
at  a  fixed  price  and  divides  with  other  dealers.  The  combination 
pertains,  however,  only  to  the  purchase  of  the  hats,  each  merchant 
offering  them  to  New  York  buyers  at  his  own  figure. 

D.  R.  Birch,  Co?imiL 

Malaoa,  Spain,  October  ^6\  190^. 


VINTAGE  OF  1904. 

(From  United  States  Consul  Atwell,  Roubaix,  France.) 

The  following  extract  from  a  competent  English  source  announces 
excellent  results  from  the  vintage  of  1904,  which  is  expected  to  be  a 
great  wine  year,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  the  following  reports  from 
the  various  districts: 

Chamvagn^. — The  vintage  has  proceeded  under  favorable  conditions, 
retarded  only  by  a  few  days  of  ram.  August  and  September  were  not 
so  favorable,  but  the  wines  of  this  year  will  be  of  a  very  good  quality 
and  above  the  average  in  quantity. 

Claret. — The  weather  throughout  the  claret  districts  has  been  very 
fine  and  waim,  with  now  and  then  a  little  rain,  sufficient  to  prove  bene- 
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ficial  to  the  wines.  The  grapes  have  attained  perfect  maturity  and 
there  is  no  ti^ace  whatever  of  disease.  It  is  fully  expected  that  some 
verv  fine  wines  will  be  made. 

Burgundy. — ^The  vintage  operations  for  Burgundv  are  taking  place 
in  spendid  weather,  and  the  wines  of  this  year  will  be  of  a  superior 
quality.     The  grapes  have  ripened  well. 

Hock  and  mmdU. — There  is  every  prospect  of  a  very  fine  vintage 
in  these  wines.  The  weather  has  been  generally  favorable,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  1904  wines  will  rank  among  the  years  which  have  made 
hock  and  moselle  famous  throughout  the  world. 

Cognac  hrandy, — The  prospects  for  cognac  brandy  are  most  prom- 
ising. Most  of  the  growers  declare  the  Quantity  will  be  fully  up  to 
that  of  1900,  and  in  manv  cases  larger.  Tne  quality  is  expected  to  be 
very  fine.  Owing  to  tte  extremely  warm  weather  all  through  the 
summer  season  the  wines  will  ceiiainly  show  a  high  alcoholic  strength. 

Port. — The  show  of  grapes  is  the  best  that  has  been  seen  for  many 
years,  but  the  dry  summer  and  great  heat  in  August  have  caused  much 
of  the  fruit  to  shrivel.  It  is  noped,  however,  that  some  good  wine 
will  be  made,  although  of  the  quality  it  is  too  early  to  speak. 

Sherry, — The  alcoholic  strength  of  the  musts  is,  on  the  whole,  quite 
up  to  the  usual  standard,  while  the  large  quantity  of  saccharin  they 
contain  gives  promise  that  they  will  develop  into  sound,  full-bodied 
wines. 

W.  P.  Atwell,  ConnuL 

RouBAix,  France,  Octoher  10^  190 Ji, 


DECREASE  IN  THE  OLIVE-OIL  OUTPUT  OF  SPAIN. 

{From  United  States  Consul  Birch,  Malaga,  Spain.) 

After  two  successive  seasons  of  almost  unprecedented  yields  of  olives 
in  Andalucia,  the  crop  of  this  pro\'ince  and  of  the  surrounding  prov- 
inces has  resumed  ordinary  proportions.  Coincident  with  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  size  of  a  season's  production  follows  as  a  natural  sequence 
a  falling  off  in  the  exportation  of  olive  oil,  though  but  10  per  cent  of 
a  season's  yield  finds  its  way  into  foreign  markets. 

The  crop  of  1902  was  the  largest  yield  of  the  past  decade,  it  being 
estimated  that  40,000,000  arrobas  (178,520,000  gallons)  of  oil  were 
pressed  in  the  provinces  of  Cordoba,  Jaen,  Seville,  Granada,  and 
Malaga.  Dry  weather  during  the  period  in  1903  when  the  olive  was 
ripening  caused  much  of  the  fruit  to  mature  early  and  fall  from  the 
trees.  In  this  manner  a  consideraFile  amount  of  the  crop  was  ruined, 
with  the  result  that  the  quantity  of  oil  pressed  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  was  approximately  one-third  less  than  that  of  the  previous  year, 
and  in  almost  exactly  this  proportion  were  the  sales  to  American 
hoases  decreased.  A  comparison  of  consular  invoice  figures  show  the 
exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  nine  months  ended  September  30, 
1903  and  1904,  to  have  been  as  follows:  1903,  21,082  barrels,  valued  at 
$494,633;  1904,  14,253  barrels,  valued  at  $323,387. 
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Prices  vary  but  little  from  one  year  to  another,  $150  per  ton  being 
the  usual  figure.  The  olive  oil  exported  from  Malaga  is  of  the  class 
used  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  never  for  table  use. 

Early  advices  are  that  the  coming  crop,  to  be  pressed  in  December, 
will  be  to  some  extent  smaller  than  the  past  one.  Hot  and  dry 
weather,  in  excess  of  previous  years,  is  given  as  the  primary  cause  for 
this  condition.  Rain  is  badly  needed  at  this  time  to  insure  a  good 
crop. 

D.  R.  Birch,  Consul. 

Malaga,  Spain,  October  26^  lOOJi.. 


STREET  PAVING  IN  EDINBURGH. 

(Prom  United  SUUes  Cbnml  Fleming,  Edinburgh,  Scotinnd.) 

Yielding  to  the  popular  desire  for  the  abatement,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, of  the  noise  arising  from  traflSc  on  granite-paved  streets,  the 
corporation  of  Edinburgh  has  resolved  in  favor  of  the  more  general 
use  of  hard  wood  in  the  leading  thoroughfares  where  the  gradients 
will  permit.  The  committee  in  charge  of  street  improvements  has 
ordered  that  in  laying  new  wood  paving  the  blocks  shall  be  dipped  in 
hot  pitch,  laid  close  in  the  joints,  and  grouted  with  the  pitch.  ''The 
adoption  of  such  a  system  will,"  says  the  chairman,  "  by  reason  of  its 
compactness,  effect  a  reduction  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  blocks, 
while  at  the  same  time  prevent  water  from  finding  its  way  through 
the  joints  and  causing  rot  at  the  bottom;  it  will  also  to  a  large  extent 
prevent  the  expansion  which  usually  takes  place  where  open  joints  and 
cement  grouting  exist."  The  committee  lays  much  stress  on  the 
necessity  of  having  wood-paved  surfaces  washed  and  brushed  thor- 
oughly at  least  three  times  a  week. 

The  average  cost  of  wood  paving  (Australian  hard  wood)  in  this 
city  has  been  13s.  6d.  (^.28)  per  superficial  yard,  and  the  average  life 
ten  years;  average  cost  of  granite  streets,  10s.  ($2.43)  per  superficial 
yard,  and  the  life  about  fifteen  years.  At  present  there  are  in  Edin- 
burgh 81  miles  of  granite  streets,  80  miles  of  macadam,  and  about 
3  miles  of  wood.  The  committee  favors,  but  the  council  has  not  yet 
adopted,  asphalt  for  streets  in  central  localities  where  the  vehicular 
traflBc  is  not  heavy,  and  tar  macadam  for  streets  in  suburban  and  resi- 
dential districts. 

RuFUS  Fleming,  Consul. 

Edinburgh,  Scotland,  JVovembe?'  ^,  1904-* 
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NOTES.  15 

MALAGA  RAISINS  AND  ALMONDS. 

(Prom  United  States  Consul  Birch,  Malaga,  Spain.) 

American  commercial  interest  in  Malaga  largely  centers  in  the 
"muscatel"  raisin  and  the  "Jordan"  almond,  both  products  being 
indigenous  to  this  province.  The  crop  of  each,  now  being  marketed, 
is  considerably  below  the  yield  of  last  season. 

RAISINS. 

The  raisin  crop  of  1903  was  close  to  1,100,000  boxes,  of  22  pounds 
each,  but  the  crop  of  1904  is  only  800,000  boxes.  Unusual  hot  weather 
during  the  summer  months  is  held  responsible  for  this  shrinkage.  The 
size  of  the  fruit  is  also  noticeably  affected,  the  smaller  raisins  pre- 
dominating. This  condition  does  not  affect  the  American  market  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  European,  as  the  smaller  sizes  are  those  in 
demand  by  American  buyers. 

Despite  this  shortage,  the  opening  first-cost  prices  remained  the 
same  as  the  three  past  seasons.  A  sudden  and  severe  storm  in  early 
September,  at  the  time  the  gmpes  were  drying,  destroyed  many  hun- 
dreds of  boxes  of  marketable  fruit,  and  this  caused  an  immediate  rise 
in  the  price  of  two  of  the  grades  popular  in  the  United  States. 

JORDAN   ALMONDS. 

"Jordan"  almond  trees  have  yielded  about  60,000  boxes,  a  return 
to  normal  conditions,  after  the  extensive  production  of  1903.  The  nut 
is  large  and  otherwise  desirable,  and  about  half  the  crop  has  been 
marketed  to  date.     Prices  have  changed  but  little. 

D.  R.  Birch,  Camul. 

Malaga,  Spain,  Octoler  26,  190^. 


NOTES. 

Street  Railways  in  Smyrna. — The  first  line  of  tramway  in  Smyrna 
was  inaugurated  in  1879  with  about  3  miles  of  track.  It  is  known  as 
the  Tramways  des  Quais,  and  is  operated  by  a  French  company,  of 
which  the  president,  secretary,  and  general  manager  is  Aim6  Tissot. 
Twenty-five  horse  cars  are  in  use  on  this  line,  which  has  recently  been 
extended  5  miles.  The  only  other  line  operating  in  Smyrna  is  the 
Soci^t^  des  Tramways,  Smyrne-Guez-T^p6.  This  line  began  to  run 
horse  cars  in  1886,  with  2  miles  of  track;  subsequent  extensions  have 
given  them  nearly  5  miles,  and  they  require  about  twenty  cars  to 
accommodate  their  traflic.  This  is  an  Ottoman  company,  the  presi- 
dent being  N.  Harentz,  of  Constantinople;  treasurer  and  secretary, 
Bedros  Boloubeyan;  general  manager,  A.  Harentz. — Rxifus  W,  Lane^ 
Consul^  Smyrna^  Turkey^  October  15^  1901^., 
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NOTES.  16 

American  Trade  in  Switzerland. — As  to  the  best  means  to  enlarge 
American  trade  in  Switzerland,  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  Ameri- 
can warehouses  carrying  the  most  salable  articles  should  be  established 
in  at  least  one  commercial  city  on  the  Continent.  These  should  send 
out  travelers  to  visit  the  merchants  in  the  same  manner  that  European 
firms  (particularly  Swiss  houses)  do.  The  Swiss  merchants  are,  as  a 
rule,  much  averse  to  ordering  from  catalogues  and  circulars  weeks  and 
months  ahead  of  the  time  they  need  the  goods.  They  want,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  see  samples  and  order  from  ready  stock,  when  it  can  be 
done.  I  have  made  several  inquiries  as  to  methods  of  packing  Ameri- 
can goods  shipped  here,  and  in  all  cases  I  was  informed  that  no  com- 
plaint could  be  made  in  that  direction.  Ninety  days  is  about  the  time 
given  for  payment  of  bills.  Of  course  this  matter  depends  a  great 
deal  upon  agreements.  Many  of  the  financially  good  houses  take 
advantage  of  discounts  and  pay  cash,  or  in  less  than  the  given  time. — 
A.  Li^ei'knechi^  Conaul^  Zurich^  Switzerland^  October  31,  190^. 


Colonibia  Making  Advances  to  Canadian  Exporters. — The 
department  of  agriculture  at  Ottawa  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a 
gentleman  residing  in  a  large  commercial  center  in  Colombia,  in  which 
he  says  that  the  people  there  are  anxious  to  establish  trade  relations 
with  Canada,  and  that  of  late  the  writer  had  been  asked  several  times 
for  the  names  of  Canadian  firms  who  could  supply  commodities  and 
manufactures  in  competition  with  the  United  States.  Among  other 
things,  Colombia  purchases  flour,  kerosene,  sewing  machines,  canned 
goods,  soda  biscuits,  and  furniture  in  the  United  States.  The  gentle- 
man adds  that  at  present  there  is  a  great  opportunity  to  get  this  trade, 
if  Canadian  exporters  so  desire.  It  is  further  intimated  that  there  is 
a  feeling  in  Colombia  against  trading  with  the  United  States. — J/.  J. 
Burke^  Consul.,  St.  Thomas^  Ontaino^  Canada,  October  27^  1901^,, 
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REDUCED  BEET-SUGAR  CROP  IN  EUROPE. 

(From  United  States  Constd-Qenerai  Mason,  Berlin,  Oermany.) 

The  prediction  made  in  these  reports  that  the  drought  of  the  past 
summer  throughout  continental  Europe  would  result  in  a  more  or  less 
serious  deficit  in  the  sugar-beet  crop  and-  cause  great  loss  in  the  out- 
put of  sugar  has  been  verified.  That  there  would  be  a  heavy  falling 
off  in  the  weight  of  beets  gathered  was  evident  early  in  September; 
to  what  extent  this  loss  would  be  compensated  for  by  concentration 
and  higher  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  juice  could  only  be  told  when 
the  factories  had  progressed  so  far  in  working  up  the  crop  that  the 
exact  percentage  of  saccharine  matter  could  be  definitely  known. 
This  has  been  now  ascertained  with  approximate  certainty. 

About  the  middle  of  October  the  International  Association  for 
Sugar  Statistics  sent  out  inquiries  to  all  factories  operating  in  the 
several  countries  of  Europe,  to  which  replies  have  been  received  based 
on  the  facts  demonstrated  up  to  the  period  between  the  19th  and  29th 
of  October.  These  have  been  collected,  tabulated,  and,  as  published 
in  the  Deutsche  Zucker  Industrie  of  November  4,  1904,  give  the  fol- 
lowing exhibit  of  the  comparative  number  of  factories  in  operation  in 
the  seasons  of  1903-4  and  1904-5,  the  gross  weight  of  beets  worked 
up  and  in  hand  to  be  worked,  and  the  gross  estimated  output  of  sugar 
this  year,  as  compared  with  the  known  product  of  1903-4.  The 
statistics  of  beets  and  sugar  are  in  metric  tons  (2,204.6  pounds). 

Number  of  beet-mgar  factories  in  operation,  supply  of  beets,  and  estimated  production  of 
sugar  in  Europe  in  seasons  of  1903-4  and  1904r-6, 


Country. 

Factories  in  oper- 
ation. . 

Supply  of  beets. 

Sugar  produced. 

1903-4. 

1904-6. 

1903-4. 

1904-6. 

Metric  Urns. 

9,933,240 

6,166,000 

4,686,400 

1,267,000 

908,500 

6,580,200 

691,000 

340,000 

190a-4. 

1904-6. 

Oennany 

384 
216 
296 
100 

29 
276 

17 
7 

375 

206 

276 

90 

26 

276 

18 

7 

Metric  Urns, 

12,706,627 

7,776,500 

6,441,600 

1,560,000 

880,000 

7,706,260 

748,446 

380,000 

Metric  tons. 

1,929,416 

1,168,800 

794,431 

202,860 

123,600 

1,160,660 

107,241 

47,000 

Metric  tons. 
1,518,070 
914,800 
614,300 
179,100 
133,900 
945,370 
88,200 
47,000 

Anatria-Himgary 

France 7...'. 

Belgium 

The  Netherlandii 

Ruaria 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Total 

1,323 

1,273 

38,187,233 

80,471,340 

5,523,897 

4,440,740 

Note  by  fiuRSAU  of  Statistics. — A  report  covering  the  European  beet-sugar  crops 
and  embracing  about  the  same  estimates  as  are  given  in  Consul-General  Mason's 
report,  was  also  received  from  United  States  Consul  Diederich,  of  Bremen,  Germany. 
12501  '  2 
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OPPORTUNITIES    FOR   TRADE    IN    AUSTRIA.  3 

There  was  thus,  to  begin  with,  a  falling  off  of  50  in  the  number 
of  factories  in  operation  as  well  as  a  decreased  acreage  of  beet  culture 
in  most  European  countries,  a  result  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
effect  of  the  Brussels  conference,  the  withdrawal  of  governmental 
support  from  the  sugar  industry,  and  the  declining  profits  of  produc- 
tion during  recent  years.  The  result  of  decreased  acreage  and 
drought  has  been  to  reduce  the  actual  beet  crop  by  7,715,893  tons,  and 
the  closely  estimated  sugar  product  by  1,083,157  tons,  or  19.5  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  crop  of  1903.  Statistics  of  beets  produced 
per  hectare  (2.471  acres)  and  the  percentage  of  sugar  to  beets  are  as 
yet  available  only  from  Germany.  The  average  yield  of  German  fields 
has  been  24  metric  tons  per  hectare  (9.3  tons  per  acre),  and  the  saccha- 
rine percentage  i-anged  from  15.4  per  cent  in  East  Prussia  to  13.3  per 
cent  in  Hesse,  with  a  general  average  of  14.3  per  cent  for  the  whole 
Empire. 

Frank  H.  Mason,  Consul- Genet^al, 

Berlin,  Germany,  N(wemher  5,  190^..     . 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TRADE  IN  AUSTRIA. 

{Prom  United  States  Cmml  Hosf/eld,  Trieste,  Austria.) 

American  manufacturers  and  exporters  do  not  make  the  best  of  their 
opportunities  in  this  market.  Various  clasvses  of  goods  could  be  sold 
as  readily  in  this  country  as  in  Great  Britian  or  Germany  if  the  energy 
with  which  their  sale  is  pushed  in  those  more  favored  markets  were 
also  employed  here. 

Among  the  especially  promising  articles,  1  mention  only  oflBce  fur- 
niture, steel  tools,  boots  and  shoes,  rubber  goods,  stationery,  electric 
appliances,  kiln-dried  corn  meal,  and  breakfast  foods.  The  limited 
demand  which  already  exists  for  these  goods  of  American  make  is,  as 
a  rule,  supplied  by  German  importers.  A  Trieste  merchant,  for 
instance,  while  traveling  in  Germany  sees  an  American  roll-top  desk. 
Learning  that  such  desks  may  be  purchased  in  Hamburg,  he  orders 
one  for  his  personal  use.  His  wife,  perhaps,  sees  American  shoes  at 
some  summer  resort  and  admires  their  shape  and  finish.  She  finds 
that  they  are  kept  for  sale  in  Berlin,  and  thereafter  sends  to  that  city 
for  her  supply  of  American  foot  gear.  One  also  sees  here  not  infre- 
quently American  rubber  goods,  pens,  and  blotters,  electric  appli- 
ances, etc.  As  these  articles  must  pay  double  freight  and  double 
duty,  their  prices  are  often  so  high  that  only  the  wealthy  can  afford  to 
buy  them,  and  many  commodities  which  at  home  are  looked  upon  as 
necessities  become  here  articles  of  luxury. 

A  general  demand  for  our  goods  can  be  created  in  southern  Austria, 
but  it  must  be  done  by  our  own  manufacturers  and  exporters.     Sending 
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OPPORTUNITIES    FOR   TRADE   IN    AUSTRIA.  4 

out  letters  and  circulars  will  not  answer  the  purpose;  such  literature 
usually  goes  to  the  wastebasket;  nor  can  foreign  agents  be  relied 
upon  to  expand  our  trade.  By  far  the  surest  and  really  the  cheapest 
way  for  our  manufacturers  to  introduce  their  goods  in  any  foreign 
country  whose  trade  is  worth  having  is  to  open  in  its  principal  cities 
stores  and  sample  rooms  of  their  own. 

An  American  shoe  store  in  Trieste  could  not  fail  to  do  a  most  profit- 
able business.  American  foot  wear  is  already  favorably  known  here, 
but  it  seems  impossible  to  find  a  retailer  who  will  carry  it.  The  prin- 
cipal shoe  stores  of  the  city  are  either  owned  or  controlled  by  Viennese 
manufacturers,  who  will  not  permit  any  other  than  their  own  products 
to  be  sold  in  these  establishments.  Nor  do  I  believe,  in  view  of  the 
pronounced  conservatism  of  the  average  Austrian  merchant,  that  any 
citizen  of  Trieste  not  now  in  the  business  could  be  induced  toJay  in  a 
stock  of  American  shoes  and  thereby  enter  into  competition  with  the 
entire  shoe  trade  of  the  country. 

Similar  conditions  obtain  in  the  furniture  trade.  The  best  stores 
are  also  controlled  by  Viennese  manufacturers,  with  whom  the  sale  of 
American  goods  is  out  of  the  question.  The  smaller  dealers  either  are 
afraid  to  risk  the  experiment  or  do  not  possess  the  necessary  capital  to 
carry  a  stock  of  foreign  goods,  and  especially  American  goods,  which 
almost  invariably  must  be  paid  for  in  advance. 

If  the  establishment  of  an  American  furniture  store  at  Trieste  does 
not  appear  practicable  at  present,  a  furniture  sample  room  might  at 
least  be  opened  here;  and  should  the  expense  of  its  maintenance  be 
too  onerous  for  one  manufacturer  there  is  no  good  reason  why  several 
manufacturing  firms  whose  products  do  not  clash  could  not  maintain 
it  jointly.  What  is  true  of  the  shoe  and  furniture  businesses  applies 
with  more  or  less  force  also  to  other  branches  of  commerce. 

There  are  certain  lines  of  manufactured  goods  which  Austrians 
would  be  glad  to  import  from  the  United  States  if  they  were  sold  on 
terms  similar  to  those  offered  by  British  and  German  manufacturers; 
but,  while  the  latter  frequently  grant  four  or  even  six  months'  credit, 
our  exporters  almost  invariably  demand  cash  with  order.  In  special 
cases,  where  time  is  given,  it  is  usually  limited  to  thirty  or  sixty  days, 
which  does  not  satisfy  the  Austrian  buyer,  considering  the  fact  that 
thirty  days  must  be  allowed  for  the  transit  of  the  goods  and  at  least 
fifteen  days  are  lost  in  the  remittance  of  the  purchase  money. 

If  our  expoi-ters  and  manufacturers  wish  to  triumph  abroad  over 
their  German  and  British  rivals,  they  must  accommodate  themselves 
to  foreign  credit  systems.  Austrian  jobbers  and  retailers  are,  as  a 
rule,  perfectly  sound,  but  the  majority  of  them,  unfortunately,  have 
not  suflicient  means  to  buy  in  a  foreign  market  on  a  cash  basis. 

Frederick  W.  Hossfeld,  ConsvL 

Trieste,  Austria,  Octdbei*  31^  lOOJf. 
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AUSTRIAN  RAILWAY  FREIGHT  RATES. 

{Prom  United  States  ConatU  Hos^eld,  TrieMe,  Auetria.) 

Trieste  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  mere  port  of  transshipment, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  goods  arriving  here  pass  at  once  into  the 
hands  of  forwarding  agents,  to  be  shipped  to  points  in  the  interior. 
As  manufacturers  and  exporters  in  the  United  States  are  frequently 
asked  by  importers  in  the  interior  to  quote  them  prices  on  goods 
delivered,  they  will  doubtless  appreciate  the  following  revised  list  of 
railway  freight  rates  from  Trieste  to  the  principal  cities  of  the  country: 

Baiiway  freight  rates  from  Trieste  to  interior  cities  of  Austria  per  100  kilograms  {220.46 

pou7ids),<i 


Articles. 


Iron  and  steel  ware: 

Lees  than  5,000  kilograms. . 

5.000  kilograms  and  over. . . 

10,000  kilograms  and  over. . 
Agricultural  machinery: 

Lew  than  5,000  kilograms. . 

5.000  kilograms  and  over  . . 

10.000  kilograms  and  over. . 
Bicycles: 

Less  than  5,000  kilograms. . 

5,000  kilograms  and  over. . . 

10,000  kilograms  and  over  . 
Paper: 

Less  than  5,000  kilograms.. 

5.000  kilograms  and  over. . . 

10.000  kilograms  and  over. . 
Cotton: 

Less  than  5.000  kilograms.. 

5.000  kilograms  and  over. . . 

10,000  kilograms  and  over. . 
Oil.  linseed,  etc.: 

Leas  than  5.000  kilr^rrams. . 

5,000  kilograms  and  over. . . 

10,000  kilograms  and  over. . 
Cotton-seed  oil: 

Less  than  5.000  kilograms.. 

5.000  kilograms  and  over... 

10.000  kilograms  and  over. . 
Raw  iron: 

Lew  than  5,000  kilograms. . 

5.000  kilograms  and  over. . . 

10,000  kilograms  and  over. . 
Blue  vitriol: 

Less  than  5,000  kilograms.. 

5,000  kilograms  and  over  . . 

10.000  kilograms  and  over. . 
Smoked  and  salted  meats: 

Lem  than  5,000  kilograms. . 

5,000  kilograms  and  over. . . 

10,000  kilograms  and  over. . 
Bacon: 

Less  than  5,000  kilograms. . 

5.000  kilograms  and  over. . . 

10,000  kilograms  and  over. . 
Laid: 

Less  than  5,000  kilograms. . 

5.000  kilograms  and  over. . . 

10,000  kilograms  and  over. . 


Trieste  to— 


Vi-        Buda-   pj-amie     Orax       TAnz        ^^^' 
enna.  |   pest.    "a«^e-    «»*•      ^^^'     burg. 


fO.68 

.48  ! 
.45 

.63  I 
.69  I 
.48  . 

-1 

.79  I 
.56  I 


.63 

.58 


.40 
.40 

.63 ; 

.63 
.36 


.68  1 

.59  j 
.48 
.32  1 


10.68 
.58 
.58 


.58 


90.87 
.57 
.57 


.68 

.87 

.58 

.67 

.40 

.57 

1.60 

1.82 

.50 

.87 

L.50 

.57 

.68 

1.21 

.68 

.87 

.58 

.67 

.68 

.98 

.68 

.87 

.58 

.47 

.68 

LOS 

.58 

.87 

.58 

.66 

.68 

L21 

.68 

.87 

.49 

.67 

.68 

.87 

.68 

.57 

.32 

.44 

.68 

L21 

.68 

.87 

.68 

.67 

.68 

L21 

.60 

.97 

.60 

.76 

.68 

L21 

.60 

.97 

.60 

.76 

.68 

L21  ' 

.58 

.87 

.68 

.67  j 

90.40 
.36 
.31 


90.66 
.46 
.44 

LOS 
.66 
.44 

L82 
.73 
.52 

LOS 

.89 
.72 


.52 

.87 
.67 

.48 


.52 


.46 
.S4 

L03 
.67  I 
.63  - 


1.00 
.89 
.72 

1.03 
.89 
.72  ; 

1.01  ' 
.67  I 
.63  , 


90.65 
.44 
.44 

.65 
.44 
.44 

1.97 
.66 
.44 

.88 
.65 
.60 

LOO 
.66 
.60 

.88 
.65 
.60 

1.00 
.6.5 
.60 

.65 
.44 
.33 

1.00 
.66 
.50 

1.00 
.87 
.76 

LOO 

.87 
.76 

1.00 
.65 
.40 


a  Kilograms  reduced  to  metric  tons  (2,204.6  pounds):  100  kilograms  equals  one-tenth  of  a  ton;  6,000 
kilograms,  5  tons;  10,000  kilograms,  10  tons. 

Frederick  W.  Hossfeld,  Consul. 
Trieste,  Austria,  October  31^  190 J^, 
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EXPORTS  OF  SILK  GOODS  FROM  SWITZERLAND. 

{From  United  StcUe$  Ocmsul  Lidyerknecht,  Zurich,  SwUxerkmd.) 

The  following  statement  shows  the  exports  of  silk  goods  from 
Switzerland  during  the  years  1902  and  1903: 

Value  of  silk  goods  exported  from  Smtzerland  to  the  several  countries  in  1902  and  190S, 


Country. 

1902. 

1908. 

Qermany. 

$1,047,478 

832,882 

8,822,784 

588,615 

10,799,489 

2,652,983 

2,844,804 

1955,190 

AuetrlA'^uiigary 

852,606 

France 

8,737,823 

B^^l^nm 

498,714 

Rngl«n<i 

9,890,174 
8,825,638 

North  American  countries 

All  other  countries 

2,607,062 

Total 

22.038,985 

21,367,197 

These  figures  show  a  falling  off  in  the  value  of  the  exports  of  silk 
of  $666,738  in  1903  over  the  previous  year,  though  the  exports  to  the 
United  States  increased  $672,655.  France  and  England  appear  to 
have  purchased  less  silk  from  Switzerland  in  1903. 

During  the  first  six  months  in  1904  the  total  value  of  silk  goods 
shipped  to  America,  including  silk  bolting  cloth,  was  $1,164,102,  as 
against  $1,580,126  during  the  same  period  in  1903.  This  shows  a 
considerable  falling  off,  which  is  due  both  to  change  of  fashion  and 
overproduction.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  America  is 
producing  more  silk  from  year  to  year. 

A.  LlEBERKNECHT,    Consul. 

Zurich,  Switzerland,  October  31^  190^. 


TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  LOIRE. 

{From  United  States  Coitml  Brunot,  St.  Etimnet  France.) 
COAL   MINES. 

In  the  Department  of  the  Loire  are  57  active  coal  mines,  whose  out- 
put for  1903  was  3,529,156  tons,  an  increase  of  500,000  tons  over  the 
previous  year.  This  increase  was  due  to  a  slight  improvement  in  the 
iron  trade,  which  for  several  years  had  been  in  a  very  low  condition. 
The  selling  price,  17.03  francs  ($3.29)  per  ton,  was  2.88  francs  (56  cents) 
per  ton  less  than  for  the  preceding  years.  Two-thirds  of  the  coal 
extracted  is  consumed  in  the  department;  the  remaining  third  is 
exported  to  the  neighboring  departments,  to  Switzerland,  and  to  Italy. 
The  mines  employ  about  19,000  men.  For  the  first  six  months  of  1904 
the  total  production  of  the  mines  of  this  region  was  1,735,566  tons,  a 
decrease  of  112,000  tons  from  that  of  the  same  period  of  last  year.  The 
mines  of  Sa6ne  et  Loire  produced  694,623  tons  and  the  Gard  731,016 
tons. 
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ANKYLOSTOBnASIS. 

While  on  the  subject  of  coal  mines,  it  may  be  not  out  of  place  to  say 
a  few  words  on  miner's  anemia  due  to  the  worm  called  Ankylostoma, 
which  is  occupying  the  attention  of  several  European  governments. 
The  International  Congress  of  Miners,  held  at  Paris  in  August,  1904, 
and  in  which  the  American  delegate  received  distinguished  recognition, 
devoted  an  entire  day  to  the  discussion  of  the  disease.  Several  reports 
were  read  and  the  meeting  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  governments 
of  the  contaminated  countries  (Austria,  Germany,  Belgium,  France, 
etc.)  should  impose  on  mining  companies  sanitarj-  measures  necessary 
to  the  arrest  of  the  propagation  of  the  malady. 

The  history  and  nature  of  the  disease  was  treated  somewhat  exhaus- 
tively in  my  report  printed  in  Daily  Consular  Reports  for  August  31, 
1904  (No.  2044).  I  have  learned  recently,  however,  that  the  same 
worm  is  found  in  some  mines  in  the  United  States,  introduced  probably 
by  foreign  miners.  There  exists  also  an  indigenous  parasite  differing 
only  from  the  Ankylostoma  of  this  country  in  the  number  of  teeth  or 
suckers,  the  former  having  five  while  the  latter  has  four. 

METALLURGY. 

Metal  working  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the 
industrial  activity  of  the  Loire.  Its  development,  which  dates  from 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  has  been  continuous  and  now  gives 
employment  to  about  35,000  men.  The  large  mills  at  St.  Etienne,  St. 
Chamond,  Rive  de  Gier,  Unieux,  Firminy,  and  Lorette  manufacture 
Bessemer  steel,  chrome  steel,  Martin-Siemens  steel,  cast  steel,  puddled 
steel,  gun  carriages,  marine  anchors,  cannons  of  ever}^  caliber,  boilers, 
anvils,  projectiles,  plate,  armor  plate,  rails,  car  wheels,  agricultural 
implements,  etc.  The  smaller  mills  turn  out  hardware  of  every  descrip- 
tion*—loc^ks,  nails,  bolts,  scythes,  files,  etc.,  and  give  employment  in 
normal  times  to  about  8,000  workmen. 

The  iron  industry  has  suffered  a  good  deal  from  general  depression 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years;  mills  have  had  to  work  on  short  time, 
and  many  workmen  have  been  laid  off.  Signs  of  better  times,  how; 
ever,  have  been  apparent  for  the  last  six  months;  orders  are  coming  in 
from  foreign  governments  and  private  enterprises. 

Imports  and  exports  of  iron  orCy  iron,  and  steel  into  and  from  France  in  the  first  six  months 

of  1904. 


Kind. 


Tbns. 

818,220 

Iron 26,266 

Steel ,  '  ~'- 


Iron  ore . 


Imports. 


I 


4,761 


Exports. 


Tons. 
566,172 
111,978 
105,828 
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RIBBONS. 

St.  Etienne  is  in  France  the  great  market  for  ribbons  as  Lyon  is  for 
silks.  The  industry  in  all  its  branches  employs  about  100,000  people, 
of  which  number  18,000  work  in  their  own  homes  and  on  their  own 
looms.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  trade  has  been  bad  and 
prices  very  low,  but  the  present  season  bids  fair  to  be  prosperous. 
Large  orders  are  coming  in  from  England,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States,  so  that  all  the  looms  are  working,  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
prices  have  gone  up.  The  cause  of  the  recent  depression  was  largely 
due  to  the  fickleness  of  fashion,  and  also  to  competition  not  only 
in  Europe,  but  in  the  United  States,  where  similar  goods,  closely  equal 
in  quality  and  finish,  are  capturing  the  tirade  formerly  almost  exclu- 
sively supplied  by  French  weavers.  At  times  during  the  dull  years 
here  the  proportion  of  idle  looms  reached  60  per  cent  in  the  city;  the 
country  weavers/were  more  favored  as  they  worked  at  lower  prices. 

The  amount  of  ribbons  of  all  kinds  declared  for  export  through  this 
consulate  for  the  United  States  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  was 
$882,395,  a  decrease  of  $186,497  from  the  previous  year. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  department  are  silk  factories  which  employ 
3,500  hands. 

Braids  and  laces  form  the  chief  industry  of  the  neighboring  town 
of  St.  Chamond.  This  manufacture  gives  employment  to  12,000  per- 
sons and  produces  annually  $4,000,000  worth  of  goods. 

ARMS. 

% 

St.  Etienne  enjoys  a  long-standing  reputation  for  producing  firearms. 
In  1869  the  State  built  an  important  manufactory  for  military  rifles 
which  at  one  time  employed  10,000  men,  turning  out  1,600  Lebel  rifles 
a  day.  At  present  the  personnel  is  much  reduced,  as  the  army  is  suf- 
ficiently equipped. 

The  private  industry  employs  4,000  men,  and  puts  on  the  market 
40,000  arms  (sporting  guns,  revolvers,  pistols)  annually,  valued  at 
$1,350,000.  Hitherto  sporting  guns  of  French  pattern  have  been 
practically  unknown  in  the  United  States,  but  recently  some  sample 
shipments  have  been  received  with  so  much  favor  that  further  orders 
have  been  placed.  Part  of  this  success  is  attributed  to  the  display  made 
at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  by  the  St.  Etienne  manufacturers  of  small 
arms.  • 

MINERAL  WATERS. 

France  takes  the  first  rank  for  the  number,  diversity,  and  quality 
of  its  mineral  watei*s,  and  the  department  of  the  Loire  is  one  of  the 
most  abundantly  supplied  of  all  France.  It  is  estimated  that  30,000,000 
bottles  are  annually  exported  from  the  diflferent  sources  of  the  depart- 
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ment,  of  which  number  St.  Galmier  furnishes  18,000,000  and  Sail 
sous  Couzan  7,500,000.  The  total  value  of  these  waters  is  estimated 
at  $1,000,000. 

TRAMWAYS. 

The  departmental  tramways  serve  the  rural  districts  of  France  in  a 
manner  similar  to  our  American  electric  extensions.  They  are  equip- 
ped with  small  steam  locomotives  and  li^ht  rolling  stock,  and  usually 
connect  the  smaller  towns  with  the  cities.  The  routes  followed  are 
not  direct  but  meander  through  the  more  populous  sections.  In  the 
train  service  speed  is  a  secondary  consideration,  and  usually'  but  from 
two  to  four  mixed  freight  and  passenger  trains  run  each  way  a  day. 

With  the  development  of  certain  sections,  when  a  more  adequate 
servicfe  will  be  required,  electric  traction  will  no  doubt  replace  steam, 
but  on  many  of  the  lines  steam  engines  will  be  retained  on  account 
of  the  inf requency  of  the  trips.  The  number  of  departmental  tram- 
ways is  rapidly  increasing,  and  their  service  includes  many  hitherto 
out-of-the-way  villages,  formerly  only  to  be  reached  by  the  enormous 
doubled-decked  but  picturesque  stage  coaches.  New  electric  lines  are 
Ijeing  constructed  in  different  sections  of  St.  Etienne  and  in  a  few 
years  the  whole  region  will  be  supplied,  though  from  an  American 
point  of  view  these  things  move  slowly  in  France. 

AMERICAN   GOODS. 

American  goods  of  various  kinds  are  getting  i-apidly  into  favor  in 
this  district.  Hardware,  stationery,  agricultural  tools,  etc.,  can  be 
had  in  the  shops.  I  endeavored  to  get  statistics  on  the  subject,  but 
they  would  be  in  no  wise  complete,  as  these  goods  are  obtained  gen- 
erally from  Paris,  consequently  any  statistics  1  might  obtain  would  be 
misleading.  ^  ' 

What  is  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  American  trade  in 
France  is  a  good  agent  in  every  large  town,  who  would  represent  sev- 
eral American  houses.  The  French  people  want  to  know  and  to  see 
before  buying. 

Hilary  S.  Brunot,  Conmil. 

St.  Etienne,  France,  October  5,  190^. 


SMYRNA  EXPORTERS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

{From  United  States  ConsiU  Lane,  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor.) 

I  have  been  requested  by  Bradstreet's  Berlin  oflSce  to  provide  it 
with  a  list  of  Smyrna  exporters  to  the  United  States,  together  with  the 
articles  exported  by  each  firm.  As  this  list  should  be  of  general 
interest  to  American  importers  and  exporters  from  and  to  Asia  Minor, 
I  transmit  the  same  to  the  Department  for  such  action  as  it  may  deem 
proper. 

DOB  NO.  2129 2 
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List  of  exporters  to  the  United  States  at  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor. 
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Exporters. 

Articles  exported. 

Exporters. 

Articles  exported. 

Atbanassiades^J.E 

Avedikian  Freres...*. 

Arachtlngi,  H.  A.,  &  Co. . . . 

Anagnoetopulo,  A.  J 

Ansaldo&Co 

Angelopulo,  Alex.  C 

AllotU,  Albert 

American  Tobacco  Co 

Fruit  and  soap. 

General  mercnandlse. 

Figs  and  raisins. 

RiSsins. 

Fruit  and  emery 

stone. 
Figs  and  raisins. 

Do. 
Tobacco 
Carpets. 
Figs  and  raisins. 

Do. 

Do. 
Tobacco. 

Do. 

Tooacco. 

Soap. 

Figs  and  raisins. 

Do. 
Figs,    raisins,    and 

emery  stone. 
Figs  and  raisins. 

Do. 
Carpets. 
Tobacco. 

Do. 
Figs  and  raisins. 

Do. 
Opium. 

Figs,    raisins,    and 
opium. 

Fachirl,Th 

Georgiades.D 

Gludicl,Fd 

Griffltt.W.,  ACo 

HabUAPolako 

Hamparzum.  Aram 

Keun.Alfred  A.,ACo.... 

Laylno,  A.,  A  Co 

Opium. 

Figs  and  raisins. 

Do. 
carets.  . 

Figs  and  raisins. 
Opium,  wool,  and  gen- 
eral merchandise. 
Do. 

Bontor  A  Wells 

Balladur,  FUs  de  F 

La  Fontaine,  Sydney 

Mouamer  Bey 

Carpets. 
Raisins. 

Barff,  P.  0.<b  Co.  (Limited) 
Brady  A  Koops 

MacAndrews'A  Forbes . . . 

Manola,  John 

Ma^nlflco.E.A 

Ma&ietty.J.M.P 

Marcopoll,G.,  AFlls 

Miflslr  ACo 

Licorice  root. 
Figs. 

Balabanofflou,  Tb 

Balta«ri,^.S.,ifeCo 

Catrevaa,  Milton  N 

Calenzo,  John 

Figs  and  emery  stone. 

Do. 
Do. 

Conrfnerv.  L   

Papanlcoll,  E 

Tobacco. 

Chri^tidefl  Brothers 

Plrocaco,  G 

Do. 

Cohen  Kfralm , . , 

Paterson  A  Co 

Chrome  ore. 

DaTce.F.J '. 

Psychopulofl,  A 

Figs  and  raisins. 

"Do. 

Daponte.  C,  &  Co 

Reggfo, Hubert,  A  Co  ... . 

Slmonlan,  Simon  0 

1  Stasslnopulo,  S.  A 

Do. 

Dracopoil,  Herm.  P 

DeAndria.P.,  ACo 

Do. 
Do. 

De  Botton,  Jacq 

Spartall,T.A.,  ACo 

Vera8,T80lalcldee.  ACo.. 
Vemlan,A.K 

Vassilacakl,  Em.  Th 

WhlttalJ.C,  ACo 

Carpets. 

DellGrazie.Th..  ACo 

Elmaasian.  DJanlk 

Emmanuel,  Al.  C. ,  A  Co. . . 
Enayan,  Lucas 

Figs  and  raisins. 
Figs,    raisins,     and 
opium. 

Fidao,  F. ,  &  Co 

Genera]  merchandise. 

RuFUS  W.  Lane,  Consul. 
Smyrna,  Asia  Minor,  October  16,  190J^. 


TRADE  IN  ALEXANDRETTA,  SYRIA. 

{Prom  United  States' Qmtul  DavU,  Alexandretta,  Syria.) 

The  foreign  trade  of  this  port,  generally  speaking,  is  on  the  increase, 
although  the  imports  from  the  United  States  are  about  the  same  from 
year  to  year.  The  exports  to  the  United  States,  mostly  wool,  embroid- 
eri^,  and  licorice,  have  greatly  increased  the  last  year  or  two.  It  is 
urged  that  some  enterprising  business  man  establish  here  a  general  mag- 
azine of  American  goods,  especially  all  those  made  fi;om  iron  or  steel, 
as  this  is  one  of  the  best  entering  and  distributing  points  on  the  entire 
Mediterranean — is  the  entrep6t  for  thousands  of  square  miles,  reach- 
ing to  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  rivers.  The  general  conditions  of 
poverty  among  the  people,  lack  of  education,'  and  lack  ojE  ambition  to 
change  their  mode  of  living  are  hindrances  to  be  overcome.  But  the 
field  is  worth  attention,  as  it  is  not  at  all  likely  these  conditions  can 
long  prevail  when  the  country  is  crossed  by  the  lines  of  railways  now 
in  contemplation.  Banking  facilities  are  carried  on  here  by  the  Credit 
Lyonnais  and  a  branch  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank.  The  rate  of 
exchange  fluctuates.  It  depends  on  Constantinople,  but  is  generally 
$4.48  for  the  lira,  although  the  last  quarter  it  was  $4.50.    The  dollar 
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is  equivalent  to  28.86  piasters;  the  Turkish  pound,  127;  the  English, 
139,  and  the  Napoleon,  111.     The  rate  of  interest  is  10  to  12  per  cent. 

William  Ross  Davis,  Cormd, 
Alexandretta,  Syria,  Octobei'  19^  1904., 


RAVAGES  OF  THE  MINER  S  WORM. 

{From  United  ^ates  Consul  Brundage,  Aix  la  ChapeUe,  Germany.) 

The  coal,  mines  in  the  district  around  Aix  la  Chapelle  are  so  impreg- 
nated with  the  eggs  of  the  miner's  worm  {Ankylostoma  duodenalis)  as 
to  occasion  great  suflfering  to  the  miners  and  large  expense  to  the 
operators  in  providing  means  for  resisting  its  I'avages.  Thirty  per 
cent  of  the  miners  in  this  vicinity  are  affected  and. in  Westphalia  as 
high  as  60  per  cent  of  the  miners  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the 
anemia  caused  by  the  worms.  The  first  infection  of  the  mines  here 
came  from  a  miner  who  had  worked  in  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel.  The 
dampness  and  slime  in  coal  mines  seem  to  be  favorable  for  the  develop- 
ment and  multiplication  of  the  worms,  and  as  sulphuric  water  and 
gases  seem  to  have  no  preventive  effect  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty to  eradicate  them  from  the  mine  which  has  been  once  infected. 

The  worm  is  about  5  millimeters  (0.197  inch)  in  length,  and  its 
ovum  about  1  millimeter,  that  is,  0.0394  inch.  It  is  believed  to 
enter  the  system  of  the  miner  through  his  mouth  or  an  open  wound, 
and  once  in  the  system  it  fastens  itself  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  duodenum  and  produces  an  anemia  so  pronounced  as  to  make  a 
complete  wreck  of  the  man  attacked.  The  disease  is  not  considered 
fatal  and  when  recognized  a  treatment  with  male  fern  tree  or  its  oil 
l^  considered  a  specific.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  freeing  an  infected 
mine  of  the  worm,  great  care  is  taken  b}^  owners  of  mines  to  prevent 
its  entry.  In  affected  mines  the  methods  adopted  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  worm  consist  largely  in  the  enforcement  of  personal  cleanliness 
on  the  miners.  In  a  mine  which  I  visited  recently  each  miner  on 
going  to  work  was  required  to  change  his  clothes.  On  returning 
from  the  mine  a  bath  was  required  and  his  mining  suit  was  thor- 
oughly fumigated  through  the  night.  Weekly  inspections  were 
required  of  all  miners,  and  upon  any  complaint  of  illness  by  a  miner 
special  examination  was  made. 

Bergassesor  Klemme,  director  Vereinigunge-Gesellschaft,  at  Kohl- 
scheid,  has  just  completed  a  shaft  on  sound  sanitary"  principles  for  all 
employees  of  that  company  whether  working  above  or  below  ground, 
and  inquiries  from  medical  societies  or  others  interested  would  probably 
be  answered  by  him  with  technical  information  on  the  subject. 

Frank  M.  Brundage,  Consul. 

Aix  la  Chapelle,  Germany,  Octohet^  25^  190^, 
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DRIED  FRUITS  IN  CHINA 

(From  VniUd  States  Consul  Anderson,  Hangehow,  China.) 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  a  California  fruiterer  as  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  market  for  American  raisins  in  China,  1  submit  the  fol- 
lowing: 

So  far  as  concerns  the  great  mass  of  the  Chinese  people  using  Amer- 
ican raisins  and  dried  fruits  generally,  there  is  no  hope  for  anything 
of  the  sort  At  present  or  for  a  long  time  in  the  future.  Where  the 
^eat  mass  of  people  live  for  less  than  10  cents  a  day  for  each  grown 
person,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  will  be  some  time  before  they  will  use 
much  in  the  way  of  raisins  at  from  4  to  10  cents  a  pound.  However, 
there  is  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  American  dried  fruits, 
including  raisins,  among  the  foreign  population  of  China  and  among 
the  well-to-do  Chinese. 

American  fruits,  when  they  can  be  brought  here  at  all,  are  generally 
superior  to  the  Chinese  fruit  of  the  same  sort,  both  because  of  superior 
horticulture  and  because  of  better  means  and  methods  of  preparation. 
The  use  of  dried  peaches,  apricots,  and  prunes  is  increasing,  and  it 
would  increase  in  immense  degree  if  the  fruit  people  of  the  United 
States  would  put  their  products  out  in  a  form  which  would  be  con- 
venient for  consumers  in  this  part  of  the  world.  There  are  a  good 
many  American  raisins  used  here  now,  but  they  are  shipped  from  Cal- 
ifornia to  New  York  and  even  to  Europe  and  are  there  graded  and 
packed  in  small  caitons  of  a  pound  or  2  pounds  and  then  sold  to  the 
trade  in  the  Far  East.  This  is  true  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  dried 
peaches,  prunes,  apricots,  dried  cherries,  and  other  dried  f  mits  gener- 
ally. It  is  also  true  in  a  marked  degree  of  American  canned  fruits  which 
are  canned  without  labels,  sent  to  the  East  or  to  Europe  and  there 
labeled  with  foreign  marks  and  brands  and  sold  as  European  goods. 
There  is  no  reason  why  American  goods  should  not  be  put  out  directly 
from  where  the}'  are  produced,  and  second-grade  California  fruit,  the 
kind  which  finds  its  way  to  the  Far  East,  if  put  out  as  exactly  what 
it  is,  would  command  as  good  a  price  as  it  later  brings  as  European 
goods,  the  middle  profit  going  to  the  American  producer  and  canner. 

The  market  for  raisins  and  other  dried  fruit  and  for  canned  fruit 
from  the  United  States  can  be  widened  at  once  and  very  greatl}-  by 
sending  one  or  more  representatives  of  the  fruit  interests  here  and  by 
careful  study  of  what  is  wanted  and  the  way  it  is  wanted.  The  needs 
of  the  people  must  be  met  exactly  if  the  American  fruit  grower  expects 
to  succeed  in  competition  with  business  men  in  other  countries  who 
are  willing  to  cater  to  the  trade  as  they  find  it  and  not  as  they  want  it. 
There  would  be  an  immediate  opening  for  the  sale  of  more  American 
evaporated  apples  here  if  the  packers  in  the  United  States  would  put 
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out  goods  in  smaller  packages  and  would  push  the  trade  a  little.  In 
all  these  lines,  of  course,  there  must  be  careful  packing  for  the  trans- 
Pacific  voyage  and  for  more  or  less  storage  here.  Stocks  are  not 
turned  over  as  rapidly  here  as  in  the  United  States  and  packers  must 
take  this  into  account.  Protection  fi*om  moisture  and  from  pests  are 
indispensable. 

George  E.  Anderson,  Consul. 

Hangchow,  China,  October  15^  1901^,, 


AMERICAN  GLASSWARE  IN  GERMANY. 

{From  United Sta*e8  Contul-Oeneral  Wright,  Munich,  Germany.) 

The  introduction  of  American  pressed  glassware  into  Germany 
appears  to  be  a  very  successful  venture  on  the  part  of  our  manufac- 
turei-s.  A  leading  dealer  of  this  city  states  that  the  demand  .is  large 
and  on  the  increase.  According  to  the  dealer  quoted,  this  ware  is 
particularly  sought  for  table  use  by  those  who  desire  it  for  ordinary 
service  in  lieu  of  the  more  expensive  and  fragile  cut  glass. 

American  cut  glass  is  also  finding  its  way  into  these  markets,  and 
although  somewhat  more  costly  than  the  local  article,  its  superiority 
can  not  be  questioned.  The  American  article  is  superior  in  brilliancy 
and  finish  and  attractiveness  of  pattern. 

The  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  china  ware  in  this  country  is  one 
of  the  great  industries,  and  the  reputation  of  these  wares  is  deservedly 
world-wide.  The  quality  of  the  finer  grades  is  superior,  but  the 
prices  to  the  consumer  are  very  high.  Much  of  the  product  is 
exported  to  the  United  States,  but  the  prices  in  America  appear  to  be 
much  lower  than  obtain  here.  Questioned  regarding  this  diiference, 
one  large  dealer  of  this  city  stated  in  explanation  that  the  wares 
exported  to  the  United  States  consisted  mainly  of  seconds,  and  that 
these  seconds  found  a  ready  market  in  our  country  because  of  the* 
inability  of  our  people  to  distinguish  between  the  better  grades.  To 
ray  mind,  however,  this  explanation  is  insufficient,  and  I  have  little 
doubt  that  the  difference  is  due  to  the  great  desire  of  the  German 
manufacturer  to  secure  the  American  markets,  and  that  to  do  so  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  dispose  of  his  goods  at  a  much  lower  price  than 
that  which  he  insists  upon  receiving  here,  where  he  has  compai*atively 
little,  if  any,  competition,  and  where,  through  trade  agreements  and 
combinations,  he  is  enabled  to  maintain  prices  which  must  insure 
extremely  large  profits. 

But  few  of  the  dealers  here  carry  any  stock.  They  rely  upon  cata- 
logues and  samples  to  secure  orders  from  purchasers.  After  a  dealer 
receives  an  order,  the  factory,  often  several  hundred  miles  distant,  is 
notified  and  after  some  time,  usually  a  considerable  period,  the  dealer 
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receives  the  wares  from  the  factory  and  somewhat  later  the  purchaser 
receives  them  from  the  dealer. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  large  tield  for  the  American  manu- 
facturer in  this  country,  if  his  goods  are  well  introduced  by  means  of 
illustrated  catalogues  or,  better  still,  by  competent  agents  carrying 
samples. 

W.  F.  Wright,  Consul- General. 

Munich,  Germany,  October  27^  190^. 


COTTON  IN  AFRICA. 

{From  United  States  Con$ul-General  Petert,  St.  Oall,  Switzerland.) 

German  colonial  enterprise  in  cotton,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
colonial  agricultural  committee,  has  made  remarkable  progress.  Togo 
and  German  East  Africa  are  now  cotton-growing  colonies.  For  the 
further  development  of  the  cultivation  of  the  staple,  the  resolution 
passed  in  the  Reichstag  on  the  16th  of  June,  for  the  building  of  rail- 
ways from  Lome,  Palime,  and  Daressalaam,  Mrogo,  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  To  make  these  railways  adequate  to  their  task  of  trans- 
porting the  cotton  crop,  an  automobile  service,  in  connection  with  the 
railways  and  waterways,  will  be  installed  and  building  of  roads  and 
bridges  will  be  at  once  taken  in  hand. 

The  fact  that  this  year's  Togo  cotton  crop  required  the  employment 
of  8,300  natives  for  its  cultivation  and  transportation  to  the  coast 
shows  that  the  industry  has  a  capable  labor^population,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  cheap  means  of  transport  at  its  command.  The  harvest 
was  estimated  at  1,000  bales  of  500  pounds  each.  This  estimate  was 
surpassed  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  the  quality  corresponding  to 
the  better  American  kind. 

A  school  has  been  established  at  Nuatschei  for  the  study  of  cotton 
cultivation.  It  has  50  pupils,  and  the  course  of  study  occupies  two 
years.  The  harvesting  part  of  the  course  is  under  colored  Americans. 
An  experimental  farm  and  purchasing  station  for  cotton  have  been 
established  at  Tove  under  the  direction  of  missionaries,  who  make 
experiments  in  growing  and  crossing  all  kinds  of  cotton  plants.  Not 
only  this,  but  purchasing  stations  have  been  established  all  along  the 
line  of  the  railroad,  making  the  delivery  and  shipment  of  the  crop 
easier.  With  the  help  of  the  railroads  and  the  well-planned  and  sys- 
tematic work  on  the  cotton  farms  of  the  government,  communal  asso- 
ciations, and  those  managed  by  the  missionaries,  success  is  assured. 

Steam  gins  are  already  in  operation  in  Tanga,  Kilwa,  and  Daressa- 
laam, and  will  be  introduced  in  considerable  numbers,  in  connection 
with  the  purchasing  stations  along  the  230  kilometers  (143  miles)  of 
railroad.     In  the  territory  of  Daressalaam  every  owner  of  a  hut  is 
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required  to  plant  half  an  acre  of  cotton.  As  this  region  contains 
28,000  huts  and  the  natives  willingly  devote  themselves  to  cotton 
growing,  the  output  would  seem  to  be  an  assured  success.  Up  to 
the  present  time  upward  of  2,000  acres  have  been  planted  in  this  way. 

Germany's  example  is  followed  by  England,  France,  Belgium,  and 
Italy.  Of  late  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Netherlands  have  started  cot- 
ton growing.  Between  the  associations  founded  in  these  countries 
and  the  German  committee  a  continual  exchange  of  views,  grounded 
on  experience,  takes  place.  This  must  lead  to  important  results  which 
will,  in  no  long  time,  influence  the  American  market. 

The  natural  question  which  presents  itself  is.  What  is  America  to  do 
to  hold  her  position  as  the  first  cotton -growing  country  in  the  world? 
After  reviewing  the  steps  that  other  nations  are  taking,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  position  is  in  danger,  perhaps  not  to-day  or  to- 
morrow, but  certainly  in  the  future.  If  not  now  doing  it,  it  would 
seem  that  the  United  States  must  make  a  careful  canvass  of  what  the 
manufacturers  of  the  world  require  in  the  raw  material,  and  then 
bend  every  endeavor  to  satisfy  them. 

EGYPTIAN   COTTON. 

The  use  of  the  fine  grade  of  Egyptian  cotton  in  manufactures  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  following  table,  compiled  from  Swiss  statistics  of 
1903,  showing  the  total  cotton  importation  by  the  little  Republic  of 
Switzerland  to  have  been  52,208,640  pounds  in  that  year,  of  which  the 
value  was  $7,040,561.26. 

Imports  of  raw  cotton  into  Switzerland  in  190S. 


Countrj'. 


^£hiiidia.*!". 
Lower  India . . . 
United  States . . 
Chile  and  Peru. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
20,025,500 
2,977,700 

61,820 
28,864,660 

49,280 


Country. 


Asia  and  Turkey. 
Central  America. 
China 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
117,480 
80,080 
32,120 


52,208,640 


The  avemge  value  of  Egyptian  cotton  is  13.32  cents  per  pound,  and 
that  of  all  other  cotton  is  10.48  cents  per  pound.  The  Egyptian  grade 
commands  23.6  per  cent  greater  price  per  pound  than  any  other  cotton. 
Thus  Egypt  furnished  5,861,460  pounds  less  than  the  United  States, 
but  received,  according  to  the  average  price,  $38,016.16  more  for  its 
crop. 

We  can  not  expect  to  turn  all  our  American  cotton  into  the  Egyp- 
tian species,  nor  would  we  if  we  could,  but  certainly  a  greater  culti- 
vation of  the  high-grade  Egyptian  cotton  is  advisable,  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  it  is  possible.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  1901  says  that  Egyptian  cotton  was  experimented  with  in  Georgia 
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with  very  encouraging  results.  The  Agricultural  Department  has 
pointed  out  the  way;  I  only  trust  the  planters  will  take  advantage  of 
it  and  increase  the  production.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact,  and  one  worthy 
of  notice,  that  the  country  which  produced  the  typewriter  purchases 
in  Europe  largely  its  cotton  cloth  from  which  typewriting  ribbons  are 
made.  This  cloth  must  be  carefully  woven,  and  is  of  very  fine  tex- 
ture, made  generally  from  very  high-grade  Egyptian  cotton.  Invoices 
of  considerable  value  of  this  cloth  are  shipped  every  year  to  the 
United  States  from  the  St.  Gall  district.  Our  planters,  spinners,  and 
weavers  should  look  to  it  that  the  home  demand  for  this  article  at  least 
is  supplied  by  our  own  mills. 

Thomas  Willing  Peters,  Consul-  General. 
St.  Gali.,  Switzerland,  October  W^  IdOlf,. 


NOTES. 

Lack  of  Railway  Rolling  Stock  in  Germany. — For  some  time  past 
complaints  have  appeared  in  the  German  newspapers  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  railway  accommodation.  The  trains  are  mostly  overcrowded 
and  the  present  number  of  cars  is  decidedly  short.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  governments  of  the  different  German  States  will  take 
steps  to  supply  the  necessary  cars,  which  should  afford  American 
builders  an  opportunity  to  compete.  Practically  all  the  German  rail- 
roads are  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  are  controlled  by  a 
special  minister,  to  whom  all  inquiries  should  be  addressed. —  William 
F,  Wright^  Consxd-  General^  Munich^  Germany^  October  29^  ISO^, 


Prohibition  of  Venezuelan-Colombian  Boundary  Trade. — The 
Official  Gazette  of  October  26,  1904,  contains  a  decree  by  which  all 
traffic  is  again  stopped  on  the  Colombian  boundary,  from  Encontrados 
to  Puerto  Villamigar,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  revolutionists  are 
able  to  escape  from  one  country  to  the  other  too  easily.  Traffic  must 
now  go  via  Uitica,  Colon,  and  Urena,  which  is  a  roundabout  way. 
This  notice  is  important  to  shippers  of  coffee. — Nonimn  Hutchinson^ 
Secretary  of  Legation^  Caracas^  Venezuela^  October  29^  190 Jf,. 
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THE  WORLD'S  SILK  PRODUCTION. 

(From  Untied  Staiet  Consul  Qyvtrt,  Lyon,  Framce.) 

The  Silk  Dealers'  Association  of  Lyon  has  just  published  an  elaborate 
report  on  the  world's  production  of  silk  in  1903,  from  which  I  condense 
the  most  important  items. 

FRANCE. 

The  quantity  of  fjraines  hatched  in  France  in  1903  was  182,712 
ounces.  The  average  production  for  the  last  ten  years  was  207,594 
ounces,  the  average  from  native  cocoons  being  198,447  ounces.  The 
report  says: 

We  are  unfortunately  compelled  to  declare  again  that  the  French 
silk  production,  far  from  progressing,  loses  importance  every  year. 
We  must  not,  however,  draw  conclusions  too  pessimistic  from  the 
decrease  in  the  quantity  of  seeds  put  to  hatch  in  1903,  a  decrease  due, 
in  our  opinion,  to  causes  entirely  temporary  or  accidental.  We  must 
not  forget  that  the  frost  of  the  19th  of  April,  in  completely  destroying 
the  leaves  in  many  places,  caused  a  proround  discouragement  among 
the  breeders  of  silKworms,  and  that  many  among  them  who  had  not  yet 
put  their  graines  to  hatch  preferred  to  throw  them  away  in  the  fear 
of  being  compelled  to  i»y  too  high  a  price  for  leaves.  From  that  fact 
there  was  a  sensible  deficit,  which  will  not  occur  another  time. 

The  temperature  had  been  normal  during  the  first  fortnight  of  April, 
and  the  graines  had  been  placed  in  incubation  at  the  usual  time  in  the 
warm  regions.  But  after  the  15th  the  weather  turned  suddenly  cold, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  19th  there  was  a  disastrous  frost,  such  as  had 
not  occurred  since  April  15,  1876.  The  leaver  were  totally  destroyed 
in  a  number  of  regions.  The  effects  were  especially  disastrous  in  the 
countries  where  warm  weather  was  expected — in  the  Bouches  du 
Rhdne,  le  Var,  les  Basses  Cevennes,  and  the  valley  of  the  Rh6ne. 
Some  other  regions,  where  the  sunmier  is  usually  backward,  largely 
or  entirely  escaped  damage.  Later  in  the  summer  there  was  excep- 
tional heat,  which  was  unfavorable  to  the  proper  development  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  *' educators"  complained  during  the  entire  summer  of 
unfavorable  conditions. 

In  1908,  according  to  the  minister  of  commerce,  5,985,481  kilograms 
(13,195,591  pounds)  of  fresh  cocoons  were  raised,  against  7,287,541 
kilograms  (16,066,109  pounds)  in  1902.  The  avei-age  annual  produc- 
tion in  the  ten  preceding  years  was  8,575,738  kilograms  (18,906,072 
pounds).  There  were  exported,  during  1903,  25,800  kilograms  (56,878 
12501  2 
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pounds)  of  graines  of  silkworms.  The  number  of  silkworm  breeders 
engaged  in  the  business  was  120,266,  which  is  7,933  less  than  the  num- 
ber so  engaged  in  1902,  and  16,811  less  than  the  average  number  so 
engaged  during  the  last  decade,  which  was  137,077. 

ITALY. 

In  Italy  there  was  also  a  decline  in  1903  as  compared  with  1902. 
The  production  of  cocoons  in  1903  was  44,100,000  kilograms  (97,222,860 
pounds),  against  56,000,000  kilograms  (123,457,600  pounds)  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  quantity  of  raw  silk  obtained  from  cocoons  raised  in 
Italy  was  3,526,000  kilograms  (7,773,419  pounds);  the  total  product 
of  the  silk  mills,  including  that  derived  from  imported  cocoons,  was 
4,535,000  kilograms  (9,997,861  pounds).  The  quantity  of  seeds  hatched 
in  1903  was  1,241,000  ounces,  divided  as  follows  among  the  different 
races:  Pure  yellow  and  white,  native,  140,000  ounces;  pure  yellow 
and  white,  imported,  100,000  ounces;  crossed  yellow  cocoons,  700,000 
ounces;  Japanese  or  Chinese  cocoons,  white  or  green,  with  their  differ- 
ent cross  breeds,  300,000  ounces*;  imported  Japknese  white  and  green 
cocoons,  1,000  ounces.  The  annual  average  of  cocoons  hatched  in  the 
peninsula  during  the  decade  was  976,400  ounces,  which  shows  that 
in  the  last  year  the  business  increased  something  over  21  per  cent. 
The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  graines  hatched  in  1903  was  exclusively 
in  white  and  green  crossed  cocoons.  The  pure  yellow  and  white  race 
and  the  races  crossed  with  yellow  cocoons  lost  ground  considerably. 

The  production  of  fresh  cocoons  in  1903  is  estimated  by  the  silk 
association  of  Milan  at  34,167,000  kilograms  (75,324,568  pounds),  and 
the  mean  annual  production  for  the  decade  at  41,720,900  kilograms 
(91,977,896  pounds).  The  production  of  1903  was  therefore  7,768,000 
kilograms  (17, 125,333  pounds)  less  than  that  of  1902.  There  was  nearly 
as  great  a  decline  from  the  average  production  for  the  decade.  A 
table  shows  that  the  yield  per  ounce  of  graines  has  been  gradually 
declining  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  report  estimates  the  quantity  of  raw  silk  produced  in  the  Penin- 
sula in  1903  at^2,746,500  kilograms  (6,054,933  pounds),  which  is  571,500 
kilograms  (1,259,929  pounds)  less  than  that  of  1902,  and  505,900  kilo- 
grams (1,115,307  pounds)  less  than  the  average  product  of  the  last  ten 
years. 

SPAIN. 

The  production  of  silk  in  Spain  in  1903  was  1,100,000  kilograms 
(2,425,060  pounds),  as  compared  to  1,010,000  kilograms  (2,226,646 
pounds)  in  1902. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The  yield  of  cocoons  in  the  southern  Tyrol  was  considerably  below 
that  of  1902,  being  but  1,170,000  kilograms  (2,579,382  pounds).     The 
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average  for  iive  years  previous  was  1,525,000  kilograms  (3,362,015 
pounds).  The  Austrian  Government  has  given  a  bounty  to  silk  rais- 
ers, in  imitation  of  France,  but  the  result  has  not  been  at  all  satisfac- 
tory; the  people  can  make  more  money  with  their  land  in  raising 
grapes  and  other  fruit.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  cocoons  used  were  of 
the  crossed  races,  and  only  20  per  cent  of  the  yellow. 

The  production  of  cocoons  in  Hungary  in  1903  was  1,707,205  kilo- 
grams (3,763,704.14  pounds)  compared  with  1,342,125  kilograms 
(2,958,848.77  pounds)  in  1902,  an  increase  of  27.2  per  cent.  The 
planting  of  mulberry  groves  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  the 
Government  distributing  young  plants  gratuitously.  There  are 
five  reeling  mills  in  activity  in  Hungary,  containing  666  bassines. 
Two  others  are  in  course  of  construction  and  will  be  in  operation  in 
two  years.  The  total  product  of  the  country  in  1903  was  3,263,800 
kilograms  (7,195,373  pounds)  of  cocoons,  yielding  275,000  kilograms 
(606,265  pounds)  of  raw  silk.  This  is  an  important  increase  over  any 
previous  year.- 

THE  LEVANT. 

The  notes  and  documents  concerning  silk  raising  in  the  Levant  were 
obtained  from  the  French  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Constantinople. 
For  Brusa  and  Anatolia  the  figures  were  taken  from  the  statistics  of 
an  ofiicial  document  called  the  Administration  of  Dette  Publique 
Ottomane.    The  report  says: 

The  Silk  Institute  of  Brusa,  which  has  contributed  in  so  great  a 
measure  to  the  production  of  healthy  seeds  (^mines)  and  to  the  regen- 
eration of  sericulture,  not  only  in  Brusa  and  in  Anatolia,  but  in  all  the 
Levant,  in  Persia,  and  in  Central  Asia,  exports  annually  a  large  quan- 
tity of  seeds  to  foreign  countries.  However,  that  exportation,  which 
reached  457,520  ounces  in  1901,  fell  to  359,862  in  1902,  and  to  304,989 
in  1903,  a  decline  of  150,000  ounces  in  two  years.  This  reduction  was 
largelv  in  purchases  from  Persia  and  Russia,  which  countries  in  all 
probability  are  producing  their  own  seeds. 

SYRIA. 

The  quantity  of  graines  hatched  in  Syria  in  1903  was  about  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  year — from  220,000  to  230,000  ounces — nearly  all 
purchased  by  France.  From  10  to  15  per  cent  were  from  native 
seeds,  but  the  tendency  is  to  diminish  the  use  of  native  graines  yearly, 
as  they  are  very  unsatisfactory.  The  production  of  fresh  cocoons 
amounted  to  about  4,315,000  okes«  (12,195,406  pounds).  The  report 
asserts  that  sericulture  in  Syria  is  not  likely  to  progress  so  rapidly  in  the 
future  as  it  has  in  the  past.  In  Lebanon  the  whole  country  is  covered 
with  mulberry  plantations,  but  hands  are  scarce,  owing  to  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  working  classes.     In  the  interior  of  the  country  means  of 

oThe  Syrian  oke  =  1.2S2  kilograms. 
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transportation  are  lacking,  and  the  taxes  amount  almost  to  confiscation 
of  the  harvests.  The  5,532,000  kilograms  (12,195,847  pounds)  of 
cocoons  produced  in  Syria  in  1903  yielded  510,000  kilograms  (1,224,646 
pounds)  of  raw  silk.  The  native  weavers  of  Beirut,  Aleppo,  and 
Damascus  use  little  else  than  the  strong  silk  of  China  for  the  manu- 
facture of  goods  for  local  consumption.  Thus,  in  1903-4,  1,254  bales 
of  silk,  representing  about  75,000  kilograms  (165,345  pounds),  were 
imported  from  Shanghai  to  Beirut  and  Tripoli. 

Almost  the  total  product  of  Syria  is  exported  to  Europe,  princi- 
pally to  France,  in  the  form  of  raw  silk  and  dry  cocoons.  On  account 
of  the  deficit  in  the  yield  in  France  and  Italy  in  1903  the  exportation 
of  dry  cocoons  was  greater  in  1903-4  than  in  the  previous  year. 

TURKEY   IN   EUROPE. 

The  quantity  of  graines  hatched  in  Salonica  was  almost  the  same 
as  in  the  previous  year — i7,000  ounces,  of  which  30,000  ounces  were 
purchased  by  France.  The  yield  was  very  good,  being  1,860,200  kilo- 
grams (3,766,161  pounds),  compared  to  1,559,098  kilograms  (3,436,987 
pounds)  in  1902. 

THE   BALKAN   STATES. 

Bvlgaria  and  Eastetm,  Ttoximelia, — ^The  29,585  ounces  of  worms 
hatched  in  the  Balkan  States  produced  1,281,172  kilograms  (2,824,472 
pounds)  of  silk,  slightly  more  than  in  the  preceding  year,  with  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  quality.  The  bulk  of  the  product  of  Bulgaria  is 
exported  to  France  and  Italy  in  the  shape  of  dry  cocoons.  The  sur- 
plus is  reeled  in  a  mill  at  Stanimaka,  the  only  reeling  mill  in  the 
country.  The  amount  reeled  in  this  mill  in  the  two  years  was  190,000 
kilograms  (418,874  pounds)  in  1902  and  220,000  kilograms  (485,012 
pounds)  in  1903. 

In  southern  Bulgaria,  where  the  climate  is  very  favorable,  the  white 
race  of  cocoons  is  principally  raised,  and  with  more  capital  and  good 
business  management  the  yearly  product  of  silk  from  this  quarter 
would  be  very  large. 

Servia. — ^The  Silk  Raisers'  Association  of  Servia  sends  to  the  society 
of  Lyon  a  report  from  which  I  glean  a  few  items: 

The  principal  business  place  of  the  association  is  in  Belgrade.  The 
Servian  Government  distributes  free  seeds  or  graines  to  the  natives 
who  engage  in  the  business.  The  product  has  increased  rapidly  since 
1895,  the  first  year  of  which  there  is  any  report.  In  that  year  the 
quantity  of  cocoons  raised  was  1,561  kilograms  (3,441  pounds),  while  in 
1903  the  yield  was  153,971  kilograms  (339,444  pounds).  In  1903, 22,000 
boxes  of  graines  were  distributed  to  the  worm  raisers,  each  box  con- 
taining 10  grams,  but  as  the  April  frosts  had  destroyed  the  mulberry 
leaves  in  many  places,  only  15,386  boxes  were  incubated. 

Roumania, — ^The  Government  has  made  a  persevering  effort  to 
encourage  the  production  of  raw  silk  and  cocoons  in  Roumania,  but 
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without  much  success;  it  is  difficult  to  overcome  the  apathy  and 
inertia  of  the  peasants.  A  French  syndicate  for  the  production  of 
cocoons  is  in  formation  in  Bukharest,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  com- 
pany will  materially  develop  the  industry  in  a  short  time.  The  quan- 
tity of  graines  hatched  was  5,500  ounces,  producing  about  120,000 
kilograms  (264,552  pounds). 

The  production  of  raw  silk  and  cocoons  in  the  Balkan  States  in  1903 
was: 


Production  of  cocoons  and 

raw 

inlk 

in 

ike  Balkan  States 

inlBOS. 

State. 

Pounds  of 
cocoons. 

Pounds  of 
rfMrsllk. 

Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roomelia 

2.824,471 
389.444 
253,529 

250,443 

Scrfia 

28,219 

21,164 

Total 

3,417,444 

299,826 

GREECE   AND   CRETE. 

The  figures  for  these  countries  are  taken  from  a  report  written  by 
the  French  consul  at  Volo.  He  says  that  during  the  first  half  of  the 
last  century  silk  culture  reached  its  highest  prosperity  in  Greece, 
including  Thessaly,  then  an  integral  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
The  annual  production  of  cocoons  then  reached  2,000,000  kilograms 
(4,409,245  pounds);  After  the  appearance  of  the  pebrine  in  1854  the 
annual  product  fell  to  200,000  kilograms  (440,924  pounds).  After 
the  discoveries  of  Pasteur  the  production  was  increased,  and  now 
reaches  about  500,000  kilograms  (1,102,311  pounds). 

Thessaly  uses  annually  about  7,000  or  8,000  boxes  of  graines. 
The  graines  from  Brusa  and  Smyrna  are  the  most  popular.  Certain 
varieties  from  Italy  and  Fi-ance  are  purchased,  but  the  tendency  is  to 
drop  them  and  to  depend  entirely  upon  native  graines.  From  informa- 
tion received  from  the  French  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Athens,  the 
yield  for  1903  in  Thessaly  was  very  satisfactory.  It  was  over  110,000 
okes  of  dry  cocoons,  or  959,010  pounds  of  fresh  cocoons.  There  is 
only  one  reeling  mill  in  Thessaly,  but  the  report  expresses  the  opinion 
that  others  will  be  soon  established. 

The  product  of  Greece  is  nearly  all  exported  to  Fmnce,  in  the  shape 
of  raw  silk  or  cocoons.  The  average  exportation  from  Greece  to 
France  of  raw  silk  during  the  last  five  years  was  38,000  kilograms 
(83,775  pounds),  to  which  should  be  added  a  few  thousand  kilograms 
exported  to  Italy  and  England. 

In  the  island  of  Crete  the  product  varies  but  little  from  year  to 
year,  averaging  about  10,000  ounces. 

The  product  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  is  comprehended  in  that  of 
Syria. 
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In  the  island  of  Rhodes  8(X)  ounces  were  hatched,  most  of  the  gmnes 
having  been  purchased  in  Corsica  and  the  Department  of  the  Var  in 
France. 

CAUCASUS  AND  TRAN8CAUCASU8. 

In  the  Caucasus  and  Transcaucasus  the  product  has  increased  during 
the  last  few  years  on  account  of  the  employment  of  better  graines, 
those  from  Brusa,  selected  with  care,  having  been  generally  used. 
Owing  to  bad  weather,  the  yield  fell  from  4^5,000  kilograms  (1,025,139 
pounds)  in  1902  to  about  400,000  kilograms  (881,840  pounds)  in  1903. 
Of  this  amount  213,000  kilograms  (469,580  pounds)  were  consumed  in 
Moscow.  The  average  production  during  the  last  five  years  was 
359,000  kilograms  (791,451  pounds). 

PERSIA. 

During  the  year  1903-4,  23,000  bales  of  dry  cocoons  were  exported 
from  Persia.  These  represented  1,500,000  kilograms  (3,306,900 
pounds),  against  911,300  kilograms  (2,009,052  pounds)  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  exports  last  year  were  larger  than  for  any  previous  year 
shown  in  the  report,  and  were  nearly  all  purchased  by  France.  The 
cocoons  were  below  the  average  in  quality,  and  the  production  of  silk 
was  not  so  great. 

TURKESTAN. 

The  yield  in  Turkestan  in  1903  was  about  3,000,000  kilograms 
(6,613,800  pounds)  of  fresh  cocoons,  which  represept  1,000,000  kilo- 
grams (2,204,600  pounds)  of  dry  cocoons,  825,000  kilograms  (1,818,795 
pounds)  of  which  were  from  Samarkand. 

CHINA. 

The  exports  of  raw  silk  from  Shanghai  during  the  year  ended  May 
31,  1904,  were  73,980  bales  (tussah  silk  included),  compared  to  59,391 
bales  in  the  previous  year. 

Exports  of  raw  »Uk  from  Shanghai  in  the  years  ended  May  SI,  1903  and  1904* 


Destination. 


Prance 

Englmnd 

Italy  and  Switzerland 

United  States  (New  York  and  San  Francisco) . 

India  (Bombay  and  Singapore). 

Egypt  (Snez,  Alexandria,  and  Port  Said ) 

STria  (Tripoli  and  Beirut) 

Cnina  coasts  ( Hongkong  and  other  ports) 

Japan 

Yellow  and  white  silks 

TuMhsilk 

Total 


1908.     ;     1904. 


BdU9.    ! 

Bale$. 

19,946 

21,896 

1,037 

1,308 

6,700 

7,vn 

12,376 

11,578 

2,634  , 

4,383 

1,299  I 

2,500 

393  t 

1,255 

2,283  1 

2,068 

50 

40 

46, 717 

52,500 

12,674 

21,480 

59,391  I        73,980 
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The  total  exportations  from  Canton  were  43,437  kilograms  (96,761 
pounds).     There  remained  1,500  bales  unsold  on  May  31,  1904. 

JAPAN. 

The  exports  of  raw  silk  from  Japan  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1904,  were  74,688  bales,  of  a  total  weight  of  4,608,000  kilograms,  or 
10,158,797  pounds,  as  follows:  France,  18,959  bales;  England,  22 
bales;  Italy,  5,412  bales;  Russia,  424  bales;  total  for  Europe,  24,817 
bales;  the  United  States,  49,871  bales;  total  exports,  74,688  bales. 

The  stock  unsold  on  June  30,  1904,  was  as  follows:  Reeling  (fila- 
tures), 273,066  pounds;  redivided  (redividees),  19,200  pounds;  kade- 
dah,  4,400  pounds;  total,  296,666  pounds,  against  170,400  pounds  on 
June  30,  1903. 

BRITISH  INDIA. 

In  1903  the  exports  of  raw  silk  from  Bengal  amounted  to  3,141 
bales  (245,000  kilograms,  540,127  pounds),  a  slight  increase  over  the 
average  of  the  preceding  five  years,  except  1902. 

John  C.  Covert,  Consul. 

Lyon,  France,  October  i5, 190 li. 


ImporU  ofnlk  manufactures  and  raw  silk  into  the  United  States.^ 


Year. 


1S30.. 
IMO.. 
1850.. 
1861.. 
1852.. 
1853.. 
18M.. 
1855., 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1800. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1861. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1878. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 


Silk  manu- ! 
factures.  I 


Raw  silk. 


Quantity.  '     Value. 


Dollars.        Pounds. 


DoUars. 


407,936 

288,286 

567,904 

491,983 

512,449 

720,045 

583,589 

1,100,281 

1,063,809 

1,159,420 

794,837 

1,101.681 

1,354,991 

1,186,170 

1,182,760 

1,889,776 

2,662,236 

2,790,413 

3,221.269 

a  From  data  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
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Imports  of  silk  manufactures  and  raw  9ilk  into  the  United  States — CJontinued. 


yemr. 

Silk  manu- 

Raw  silk. 

factureB. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1888 

Dollars. 
36  "'-^  "76 

36  46 
27           65 
27           89 
31           23 
83           99 
85           66 
38           74 

37  48 
81           94 

Pounds. 
<■  ~-"i5 
i           59 
^            87 
(            70 
I            »9 
(            58 
(            87 

:        09 

(            76 

i              28 

Dollars. 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1880 

1891 

1892 

1S98 

38           28  ,    {            48 
24           73      I            81 

29,725,949 
16,121,797 

1894 

1895 

31  02 
26           68 
25           67 
28           65 

25  74 

30  78 

26  38 

32  42 
35           52 

31  80 

I            39 
1             20 

:        44 

11            59 
11            46 
.15            14 
1(            28 
1^            08 
1(            00 
1(            50 

22,487,014 

18M 

26,650,528 

1897 

18,918,288 

1898 

31,106,057 

1899 

82,477,8S9 

1900 

45,811,635 

1901 

80,051,226 

1902 

42.683,666 
60,010,892 

190B 

1904 

46,089,808 

Manufacture  of  silk  in  the  United  States,  1860  to  1900. o^ 


IteniB. 


EBtablighments number. . 

Capital dollars.. 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc., 
namber 

Salaries dollars.. 

Wage-earners,  arera^  num- 
ber  ; 

Total  wages dollars.. 

Miscellaneous  expenses, 

dollars 

Cost    of    materials    used, 

dollars 

Value  of  products. .  .dollars. . 
Raw  tUk  used pounds. . 


1&50. 


67 
678,300 

1,?28 
297,416 

1,098,860 
1,809.476 


1860. 


139 
2,926,980 

^] 

6,485 
1,060,224 

8,901,777 

6,607,771 

462,965 


1870. 


6,281,180 


6,649 
1,942,286 

C) 

7,817,559 

12,210,662 

684,488 


1880. 


19, 


882 
125,800 

31,337 
1,146,705 


467,701 
033,045 
690,482 


1890. 


472 
51,007,537 

01,581 
1,917,877 

49,382 
17.762,441 

4,269,623 

61,004,426 
87,298,454 
6,876,881 


1900. 


488 
81.082,201 

2,657 
8,184,862 

65,416 
20,962,194 

10.264,206 

62,406,666 

107,256.258 

9,760,770 


a  From  data  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

b  Not  separately  reported. 

e  Includes  proprietors  and  Arm  members. 

d  Not  reported. 


PANAMA'S  COMMERCE. 

(From  United  States  Vke-Contul-Oeneral  Ekrnuok,  Panama  City,  Pancma.) 
INCREASE   IN   TRADE. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  there  has  been  a  decided  advance  in 
all  branches  and  lines  of  business  in  Panama,  and  both  imports  and 
exports  have  crept  foi*ward  to  something  like  the  figures  of  five  or  six 
years  ago,  before  the  civil  struggles  broke  out  in  the  different  sections 
of  Colombia,  during  which  period  both  the  import  and  the  export  trade 
fell  off  60  to  70  per  cent.  Now,  however,  there  seems  to  be  an  upward 
tendency  on  all  sides.    This  business  movement  is  to  a  great  extent 
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prompted  by  the  anticipated  activities  on  the  Panama  Canal,  which  will 
bring  people  and  money  to  the  Isthmus;  but  Panama  is  naturally  a 
rich  country. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES. 

Gold,  silver,  and  manganese  are  mined,  and  it  is  claimed  that  very 
good  steam  coal  can  be  found  in  the  Republic.  Rubber,  ipecac,  ivory 
nuts,  sarsaparilla,  and  balsam  abound.  The  trade  in  hard  woods,  such 
as  mahogany,  cocobolo,  and  dyewoods,  is  being  daily  developed. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  WOODS. 

One  American  firm  here  has  shipped  to  the  United  States  during  the 
past  seven  months  1,5(X),000  feet  of  mahogany.  This  Republic  has  an 
almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  hard  woods,  and  the  near  future  prom- 
ises a  large  development  herein.  While  these  woods  are  being  shipped 
from  Panama^  there  is  a  large  demand  here  for  building  lumber. 
Much  pine  and  redwood  are  imported  from  the  United  States,  the 
greater  part  coming  from  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  Florida,  and  some 
from  California.  There  is  great  demand,  and,  as  is  the  case  on  all 
building  material,  the  prices  are  high. 

PEARL  INDUSTRY. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  a  correct  idea  of  the  pearl  industry  of  this 
section,  since  no  accounts  are  kept  of  the  fisheries,  and  shipments  are 
made  by  parcel  post,  and  as  specie,  etc.  The  pearls  are  sent  princi- 
pally to  Paris,  with  some  few  to  the  United  States.  Panama  pearls 
bring  good  prices.  They  are  very  fine  and  have  a  good  name  in  the 
pearl  market.  Large  quantities  of  mother-of-pearl  shell  go  to  Lon- 
don and  European  cities,  but  the  shipments  to  the  United  States  have 
greatly  diminished  in  the  last  few  years. 

GENERAL  IMPORTS. 

Statistical  statements  of  imports  are  almost  impossible  to  procure 
here.  The  bulk  of  the  goods  comes  from  the  United  States  and  almost 
every  article  in  general  use  by  civilized  people  is  imported — shoes, 
hate,  underwear,  collars,  clothes,  cotton  prints,  stationery,  hardware, 
naval  stores,  drugs,  machinery  of  different  kinds,  etc.  In  regard  to 
wearing  apparel,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  demand  for  cheap  clothes. 
The  high-priced  article,  as  an  American  understands  the  term,  will  not 
find  a  market  on  the  Isthmus,  but  there  is  a  market  here  for  cheap 
clothing. 

AMERICAN   SHOES. 

American  shoes,  for  men,  seem  to  be  extremely  popular.  Several 
enterprising  manufacturers  have  established  agencies  here  and  seem 
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to  be  doing  a  good  business.  Women's  shoes  made  in  the  United  States, 
unless  the  makters  have  investigated  the  requirements  of  this  market, 
generally  fail  to  meet  the  popular  demand  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  high  enough  in  the  instep.  They  are  also  considered  too  light  and 
the  soles  too  thin.  The  Spanish  women  have  small  feet  and  very 
high  insteps. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wharfage. — There  have  been  no  improvements  in  the  wharfage  in 
this  port  since  my  last  repoi-t.  All  the  shipping  comes  via  the  La  Boca 
wharf,  located  at  Aneon,  Canal  Zone.  Here  all  vessels,  except  the 
small  coasters,  dock  and  load  and  discharge  their  cargoes. 

Postage, — The  postage  rates  are  the  regular  rates  established  by  the 
Postal  Union.  The  only  stamps  now  in  use  are  from  the  1-cent  to 
the  10-cent  stamp  (Ic,  2c.,  5c.,  10c. ).  These  are  surcharged  Colom- 
bian stamps,  formerly  used  for  the  Department  of  Panama. 

Coast  trade. — The  trading  on  the  west  coast  is  done  almost  exclu- 
sively by  small  sailing  vessels.  The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany maintains  a  line  of  steamers  along  the  coast  that  transport  cattle 
and  some  passengers,  but  the  trade  is  light  and  of  little  consequence. 

Ocean  transportation. — No  new  ti^ansportation  companies  have  been 
established.  The  vessels  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company 
and  the  South  American  Company  ply  to  the  south,  and  those  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  to  and  from  San  Francisco.  An  attempt  is  being  made 
by  capitalists  in  Peru  and  Hongkong  to  establish  a  line  of  steamers 
from  Hongkong  to  Callao,  Peru,  via  Panama,  but  so  far  only  two  ves- 
sels hav'c  come  into  this  port. 

Ice  and  electric  plants. — A  company  has  been  established  in  Panama, 
under  the  name  of  The  Panama- American  Corporation,  incorporated 
in  New  Jersey  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  to  erect  an  electric  plant  to 
supply  the  city  with  lights  and  an  ice  plant.  The  present  light  plant 
is  very  poor  and  the  lights  uncertain.  The  present  ice  plant  is  also 
uncertain  in  its  output. 

CURRENCY. 

The  new  currency  of  the  Republic  is  soon  to  be  introduced.  In  fact, 
some  few  of  the  coins  have  been  received  for  approval.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Colombian  coins  will  soon  be  gradually  withdrawn  and 
the  new  ones  put  into  circulation.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  gold 
'^balboa,"  which,  although  none  will  be  coined,  is  the  basis  of  the  sys- 
tem and  equal  to  one  dollar  United  States  gold.  One-half  of  one  balboa 
is  equal  to  one  "peso"  silver;  one-fourth  balboa  is  equal  to  50  cents 
silver.  In  brief,  the  balboa  corresponds  to  the  American  dollar,  and 
the  Panama  silver  is  to  be  worth  50  per  cent  of  the  gold  value. 
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SHIPPING   TONNAGE. 

During  the  year  there  was  brought  to  Panama  from  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  by  the  vessels  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company  and  the  South  American  Company  about  28,000  tons 
of  cargo,  for  local  use  and  for  transit  across  the  Isthmus.  These 
same  lines  have  carried  out  of  this  port  about  50,000  tons,  brought 
here  from  all  points.  The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  has  car- 
ried out  of  Panama  approximately  40,000  tons  of  cargo  from  New  York 
destined  for  San  Francisco  and  brought  32,000  to  35,000  tons  from 
San  Francisco  for  New  York.  During  the  past  ten  months  there  has 
been  brought  from  San  Francisco  for  Panama  by  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  local  cargo  amounting  to  not  more  than  5,000 

tons. 

Felix  Ehrman,  Vice- Coiisul- General. 
Panama  City,  Panama,  October  22,  1904* 

Note  by  Bureau  op  Statistics. — The  imports  from  Panama  into  the  United  States 
in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  were  valued  at  $440,744,  and  the  exports  from  the 
United  States  to  Panama  were  valued  at  |979,724. 


AMERICAN  GOODS  FOR  ST.  HELENA. 

{From  United  States  CormU  Pooley,  St.  Helena.) 

With  reference  to  circular  letter  from  the  Department  dated  August 
4  last,  1  am  of  opinion  that  a  modei*ate  amount  of  trade  might  be 
done  between  St.  Helena  and  the  United  States  if  one  or  more  of  our 
American  merchants  or  manufacturers  would  initiate  the  business  by 
sending  every  year  a  small  cargo  or  two  of  such  goods  as  are  noted  in 
the  following  list,  many  of  which,  although  appearing  in  the  official 
returns  of  this  colony  as  imports  from  London,  Cape  Town,  etc.,  really 
had  their  origin  in  America: 

Agricultural  implements  and  dairy  supplies;  beef  and  pork  (tierces 
and  barrels),  beef  tongues;  bread,  hard,  navy,  and  pilot;  fancy  biscuits, 
soda  crackers;  bacon;  baking  powder;  beans,  white  and  brown;  boots 
and  shoes  and  rubbers;  butter  and  margarin;  codfish  in  drums;  corn; 
corn  brooms  and  whisks;  clocks  and  watches;  cheese;  canned  meats, 
oysters,  and  f raits;  calico  and  muslins  (gra}-  and  white);  denims; 
spool  thread;  cigarettes  and  cigars  (duty  25  cents  per  pound);  drugs  and 
perfumery;  earthen  and  glass  ware;  furniture — chairs,  rockers,  bed- 
room suites,  etc. ;  flour — Sikers',  and  for  domestic  use  (barrels  and  half 
barrels);  grain — barley,  wheat,  oats,  chicken  feed,  etc.;  hardware — 
locks,  wire  nails,  horseshoes,  carpenters'  tools,  axes,  hatchets;  hams; 
beef  and  pork,  dried;  herrings,  smoked;  kerosene  (150^  test);  lamps 
and  lamp  fittings,  shades,  and  chimneys;  lard  in  cans,  various;  cottolene 
in  cans,  5  and  10  pounds;  lumber — cypress,  in  1-inch  boards  and  joists 
2  by  4  and  S  by  4;  meal — linseed  and  cotton-seed,  oil  cake;  oars,  ash,  12 
to  18  feet;  organs;  sewing  machines;  tobacco.  Cavendish,  10  plugs  to 
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pound,  also  cut  (duty  25  cents  per  pound);  tubs,  pails,  and  trunks  in 
nests;  wire  sieves;  wheelbarrows;  step  ladders;  '^Yankee  notions"; 
kitchen  requisites. 

Robert  P.  Pooley,  Consid. 
St.  Helena,  October  7,  1901^^ 


AMERICAN  TRADE  WITH  IRELAND. 

{Fr<m  United  SUUes  Acting  Omml  Piatt,  Dublin,  Ireland.) 
IMPORTS  INTO   DUBLIN   IN   1903. 

During  the  year  ended  December  31,  1903,  7,648  vessels  of  2,020,- 
456  tons  entered  at  the  port  of  Dublin.  Of  this  number  390  vessels 
of  373,939  tons  were  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  and  7,258  vessels  of 
1,646,517  tons  were  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade.  There  were  also 
193  vessels  of  175,277  tons  inward  and  25  vessels  of  14,067  tons  out- 
ward that  called  and  discharged  part  cargoes,  all  of  which  were  en- 
gaged in  the  foreign  tirade. 

In  the  foreign  trade  144  vessels  of  167,271  tons  cleared,  and  in  the 
coasting  trade  4,530  vessels  of  1,220,734  tons  cleared,  or  a  total  of 
4,674  vessels  of  1,388,005  tons.  The  total  tonnage  entering  was 
slightly  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year,  while  the  total  tonnage  clearing 
was  slightly  less. 

Imports  still  come  principally  by  way  of  British  ports,  and  of  these 
only  the  gross  weights  are  kept  in  the  form  of  statistics,  no  mention 
being  made  of  the  values.  From  these  statistics  it  appears  that  the* 
principal  impoils  into  Dublin  in  1903,  in  round  figures,  were  as  fol- 
lows, the  quantities  given  being  in  tons:  Apples  and  pears,  2,500; 
bacon,  20,000;  barley,  14,000;  basic  slag,  2,000;  boards  (flooring), 
16,500;  bottles,  4,600;  bran  and  pollard,  18,500;  bricks,  16,000;  but- 
ter, 1,100;  candles,  1,600;  cement,  37,000;  coal,  1,000,000;  confec- 
tionery, 2,200;  cotton-seed  cake,  2,500;  deals,  70,000;  earthenware, 
3,000;  farming  implements,  1,000;  fire-clay  goods,  5,300;  flour,  70,000; 
fruit,  dried,  2,000;  fruit,  preserved,  2,000;  furniture,  2,500;  glass, 
4,300;  gypsum,  4,000;  haberdashery,  8,000;  hams,  1,000;  hardware, 
5,000;  Indian  com,  77,000;  iron  (castings),  11,600;  iron,  wrought, 
22,000;  iron,  other  kinds,  10,000;  jute,  1,600;  lead,  2,500;  linseed 
cake,  8,500;  machinery,  6,800;  malt,  50,000;  manure  (ai-tificial),  20,000; 
common,  1,300;  nails  and  screws,  2,000;  oil,  11,000;  petroleum,  28,000; 
paper,  17,000;  phosphate  rock,  35,500;  pickles,  561;  potatoes,  6,000; 
preserves,  1,700;  railway  plant,  7,000;  railway  sleepers,  15,000;  salt, 
9,000;  shoes,  3,000;  slates,  16,500;  soap,  2,300;  soda,  3,700;  spokes, 
25,000;  staves,  6,600;  sugar,  35,000;  sulphur  ore,  16,000;  tea,  5,700; 
timber,  30,000;  tobacco,  2,000;  wheat,  98,000;  wheels.  2,600;  whisky, 
1,400. . 
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HOW  TO   INCREASE   AMERICAN   TRADE. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  foreign  imports  comes  from  the  United 
States,  especially  the  barley,  flour,  maize,  petroleum,  slates,  wheat, 
agricultural  and  other  machinery,  paper,  etc.,  and  this  would  be  much 
increased  if  our  exporters  would  cultivate  a  more  direct  trade,  instead 
of  shipping  their  goods  to  British  houses  for  distribution.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  Ireland  is  not  a  part  of  England,  geographically 
or  commercially,  and  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  treat  it  as  if  it  were. 
While  through-freight  rates  are  high  enough,  local  rates  are  almost 
prohibitive,  and  this  fact  must  be  taken  into  consideration  by  anyone 
who  wishes  to  do  business  in  this  country.  If  trade  is  to  be  increased 
business  arrangements  will  have  to  be  made  with  local  houses  direct 
and  not  through  British  houses.  The  high  railway  rates  alone  eat  up 
enough  of  the  margin  for  profits,  without  further  dividing  it  among 
many  middlemen. 

EXPORTS  TO   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  the  principal  exports  from  Dub- 
lin to  the  United  States  were,  in  round  figures,  of  the  following  values: 
Ale,  $95,000;  calfskins,  $15,000;  feathers,  $15,000;  gin,  $12,000; 
hides,  neat,  $73,000;  lace  and  crochet  work,  $11,000;  mineral  waters 
(aerated),  $196,000;  oatmeal,  $10,000;  tobacco  pipes,  $3,000;  sausage 
casings,  $11,000;  stout,  $494,000;  whisky,  $43,000;  and  wines,  $18,000. 

Arthur  Donn  Piatt,  Acting  CormiL 

Dublin,  Ireland,  October  31^  190^. 


NOTES. 

Municipalization  in  Leicester,  England. — An  important  public 
improvement  this  year  in  Leicester  is  the  installation  of  an  electric 
street-car  system  in  place  of  the  horse-drawn  cars.  The  old  system 
extended  9  miles;  the  new  lines,  when  completed,  will  cover  42  miles. 
The  greater  part  is  now  equipped  with  overhead  trolleys  and  is  open  to 
the  public.  It  is  a  municipal  undertaking.  The  largest  tramway  junc- 
tion in  the  United  Kingdom  is  at  the  clock  tower,  whence  five  sets  of 
double  track  radiate.  The  fare  from  this  point  to  any  other  on  the 
line  is  1  penny  (2  cents),  which  pays  for  a  journey,  in  some  cases,  of 
nearly  3  miles.  The  total  cost  of  the  system  will  be  about  $3,250,000. 
For  the  first  half  of  1904  the  net  profits  of  the  municipal  gas  works 
were  $110,000;  of  the  electric  light  works,  $12,500,  and  of  the  water- 
works, $44,000.  All  this  surplus  goes  to  reduce  taxes  or  to  benefit 
the  public  in  other  ways. — Frank  TF.  Mahin^  Consul^  Nottingham^ 
England,  October  31,  1904. 
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Wheat  Harvest  of  France. — ^The  wheat  harvest  of  France  is  esti- 
mated by  the  minister  of  agriculture  at  about  296,600,000  bushels,  or 
some  60,000,000  bushels  less  than  in  1903.  With  the  exception  of 
1897,  this  year's  yield  is  less  than  that  of  anj^  year  within  the  past 
decade,  but  is  somewhat  ameliorated  by  the  good  quality  of  the  grain. 
Still,  even  with  the  reserves  of  the  harvest  of  1903,  there  is  not  enough 
for  home  consumption.  After  most  elaborate  and  careful  calculation 
R^forme  Economique  concludes  that  between  the  harvests  of  1904  and 
1905  some  24,120,000  bushels  must  be  imported.  As  a  general  rule, 
when  this  countiy  imports,  the  price  varies  little,  but  the  short  harvests 
in  most  countries  cause  some  fear  at  present.  Dryness  in  the  basin  of 
the  Danube  and  too  much  rain  in  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Servia  have 
caused  a  greatly  reduced  yield,  while  for  different  reasons  the  crop  is 
deficient  in  England,  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Russia.  Those 
countries  which  have  failed  to  raise  enough  for  their  own  consmnption 
will  pay  dearly  for  what  they  need. — Thomwell  Haynes^  Conmd^  Rouen  ^ 
France,  OcUiber  SI,  1901^. 


Purchase  of  the  Port  of  La  Plata  by  Argentina. — By  a  law 
approved  by  Congress  on  September  24,  1904,  the  Executive  is 
authorized  to  acquire  of  the  government  of  the  province  of  Buenos 
Aires  the  port  of  La  Plata,  with  all  its  lands,  installations,  and  acces- 
sories, for  the  use  of  the  nation,  the  latter  having,  by  way  of  compen- 
sation, to  assiune  a  part  of  the  external  debt  of  the  province,  with 
interest  at  4  percent  and  one-half  per  cent  amortization,  to  the  amount 
of  11,871,000  pesos  gold  ($11,455,515  United  States  currency).  The 
transfer  of  the  port  does  not  imply  the  recognition  as  of  private  prop- 
erty of  the  lands  and  existing  installations  in  the  possession  of  private 
persons  without  legal  title;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  province  will 
transfer  to  the  nation  all  its  privileges,  rights,  and  shares  to  be  dis- 
posed of  upon  the  occasion  and  in  the  form  and  manner  that  may  be 
deemed  convenient.  The  formal  transfer  is  to  take  place  on  October 
9. — A.  M.  Becmpre,  Ministei^  Bitenos  Aires^  Argentina,  October  5, 
190^. 

Cotton  Industry  of  France. — ^The  number  of  looms  in  France  man- 
ufacturing both  bleached  and  colored  goods  is  estimated  at  about 
106,000,  of  which  Normandy  has  27,0(K),  Vosges,  56,000,  and  the 
region  of  the  Rhone,  15,000.  Previous  to  the  tariff  of  1892  the  num- 
ber of  looms  in  France  was  barely  75,000.  The  country  has  some 
6,150,000  spindles,  of  which  Normandy,  Nord,  and  Vosges  possess 
1,750,000,  2,200,000,  and  2,100,000,  respectively,  the  whole  consuming 
about  165,000  tons  of  American  cotton,  23,000  tons  of  Egyptian  cotton, 
and  17,000  tons  of  Indian  cotton  annually. — Thomwell  IIaynej<,  Conmtl, 
Rmien,  France^  Octobei'  31^  190 i. 
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Transportation  in  England. — The  complaint  of  high  local  railway 
freight  charges  causes  a  discussion  of  greater  utilization  of  British 
canals.  They  have  a  total  length  of  3,900  miles,  but  unfortunately  the 
railways  control  1,200  miles  thereof,  and  none  of  the  canals  can  carry 
boats  of  as  much  as  100  tons.  Continental  canals,  it  is  said,  will  carry 
boats  of  1,000  tons.  The  British  canals  are  so  well  distributed  that 
practically  every  important  town  has  direct  water  connection  with  the 
seaboard.  It  is  demanded  that  these  waterways  be  made  serviceable 
as  competitors  of  the  railways. 

Electric  tramways,  though  slow  in  coming,  are  now  rapidly  spread- 
ing over  the  Kingdom.  The  investment  in  them  at  present  amounts 
to  about  $200,000,000— more  than  half  by  municipalities.  The  exten- 
sion of  tramways,  by  conveying  workingmen  cheaply  to  suburban 
homes,  is  credited  by  some  observers  with  the  recent  decrease  in  sales 
of  beer,  which  has  been  generally  attributed  to  the  hard  times. — 
Frank  TF.  Mahin^  ConmL^  Nottvngham^  England^  October  31^  190J^, 


Trade  Conditions  at  Leeds,  England. — For  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1904,  the  declared  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the 
United  States  decreased  $88,598.67.  The  largest  items  of  exports 
were,  iron,  valued  at  $283,823.36;  machinery,  $248,938.06;  cattle  hair, 
$112,762.98.  These  comprised  a  little  more  than  three-fifths  of  the 
total  exports,  which  amounted  to $1,030,631.83.  The  year  was  one  of 
great  trade  depression,  from  which  nearly  all  the  industries  in  this 
district  have  suffered  severely.  A  few  factories  producing  specialties 
and  the  branches  of  the  engineering  trade  producing  war  material 
were  about  the  only  exceptions.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  some 
lines  of  trade  have  shown  a  little  improvement  and  a  more  hopeful 
feeling.  Quite  recently  Japan  has  placed  large  orders  for  blankets  and 
overcoating  cloth  with  several  woolen  mills  in  this  district. — Lo^iis 
Dexter^  ConmL^  Leeds^  England^  October  31  ^  190^, 


Venezuelan  Customs  Regulation. — ^The  Bureau  of  Statistics  has 
received  from  Consul  E.  H.  Plumacher,  at  Maracaibo,  copy  and  trans- 
lation of  a  Venezuelan  executive  decree  dated  October  21,  1904. 
Every  passenger  leaving  a  port  of  Venezuela  for  another  port  of  the 
Republic  and  touching  at  one  of  the  Antilles  must,  before  departing, 
deposit  with  the  customs  authorities  of  Venezuela  a  written  statement 
or  inventory  of  his  baggage.  For  this  service  no  charge  is  made  at 
the  custom-house.  If  the  passenger  should  buy  anything  in  the 
Antilles,  he  must  on  returning  to  Venezuela  pay  the  Venezuelan 
duties,  including  the  extra  duty  and  the  extra  war  duty. 
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OUR  TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  1903. 

(From  United  States  Ocmsul-Oeneral  Evans,  London,  England.) 

Tbe  total  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the 
United  States  was $610,563,260  in  1903,  against  $634,808,005  in  1902— 
a  decrease  of  $24,244,745— and  $705,077,325  in  1901— a  decrease  of 
$94,514,065."  British  exports  of  all  kinds  to  the  United  States  during 
the  same  period  totaled,  in  1901,  $188,255,750;  in  1902,  $215,405,365, 
and  in  1903,  $208,026,030.  Thus,  while  the  exports  in  1903  show  a 
decrease  f  roni  those  in  1902  of  $7,379,325,  they  yet  exceed  the  exports 
in  1901  by  nearly  $20,000,000,  and  those  of  1899  and  1900  by  still 
more. 

Of  these  exports,  those  of  British  and  Irish  origin  are  responsible 
for  $91,969,415  in  1901,  $118,804,565  in  1902,  and  $113,025,655  in 
1903,  while  those  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  amounted  to 
$96,286,335  in  1901,  $96,600,800  in  1902,  and  $95,000,375  in  1903,  the 
variation,  as  will  be  observed,  being  small  in  the  latter  class  of  exports. 

Turning  to  the  particular  articles  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
from  the  United  States,  we  find  that  the  largest  increases  occurred  in 
cider  and  perry,  $64,000  (or  200  per  cent);  maize  (corn),  $20,615,000; 
raw  cotton,  $15,000,000;  plums,  dried  or  preserved,  $380,000;  tea, 
$500,000;  raw  apples,  $2,000,000;  and  the  largest  decreases  in  oxen 
and  bulls,  $3,600,000;  butter,  $300,000;  wheat,  $30,000,000;  oats, 
$900,000;  dyestuffs  (extracts),  $240,000;  electrical  goods,  $170,000; 
fish,  of  all  sorts,  $2,600,000^  hay,  $2,000,000;  bacon,  $4,500,000;  hams, 
$4,000,000;  copper  (unwrought),  $5,000,000;  condensed  milk,  $250,000; 
flax,  or  linseed,  $1,000,000;  unmanufactured  tobacco,  $7,000,000. 

The  importance  in  some  of  the  decreases  lies  not  so  much  in  their 
mere  money  value  as  in  their  relation  to  the  amounts  of  the  article 
imported  in  previous  years.  For  instance,  the  decrease  of  $250,000 
in  condensed  milk,  while  not  affecting  the  total  value  of  the  imports 
to  any  great  extent,  points  to  the  probable  deletion  of  this  product  as 
an  article  of  import  at  an  early  date,  the  value  of  the  imports  in  1903 
being  but  $1,675,  against  over  $250,000  in  1902.     Imports  of  cows 

<»The  consul-general,  in  his  reductions  from  British  to  United  States  currency, 
estimated  the  pound  at  $5  instead  of  $4.8665,  its  proper  value,  thus  making  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  $610,563,260  and  $634,808,005  for  the  years  1903  and 
1902,  respectively,  whereas  they  amounted  to  only  ^594,255,221  and  $617,859,039. 
Throughout  the  report  the  reductions  were  made  on  the  basis  of  $5  to  the  pound, 
and  the  same  relative  inflation  of  values  prevails. 
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OUR   TRADE    WITH   THE    UNITED   KINGDOM,  1903.  3 

and  calves,  stallions,  mares,  geldings, ,  electrical  goods,  cop^r  ore, 
copper  regulus  or  precipitate,  steel  (unwrought),  and  wine  all  show 
heavy  proportionate  decreases.  In  1899  the  value  of  butter  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  United  States  was  $3,520,305;  in 
1903  it  was  only  $953,390.  Oats  in  1899  were  valued  at  $9,206,735;  in 
1903  $882,065  worth  only  were  imported.  Pease,  too,  have  dropped 
from  $811,560  worth  in  1899  to  $334,795  worth  in  1903.  Electrical 
goods,  which  were  not  separately  shown  prior  to  1900,  in  that  year 
were  valued  at  $4,164,005;  in  1903  they  had  fallen  to  $628,605.  The 
importance  of  certain  of  the  increases,  also,  lies  in  their  relation  to 
the  total  amounts  imported;  thus,  cider  and  perry,  prunes,  .apples, 
raw  hides,  imitation  lard,  .boots  and  shoes,  silver  ore,  fish  oil,  soap  and 
8oap  fK)wder,  and  hewn  and  sawed  or  split  wood  of  all  sorts  show 
large  proportionate  increases,  although  the  values  in  each  case  are  not 
great,  or  are  not  as  great  as  in  the  other  increases  first  enumerated. 

In  the  exports  to  the  United  States  of  British  produce,  the  largest 
increases  were  in  jute  yarn,  valued  at  $120,000;  ships,  $630,000,  and 
woolens  and  worsteds,  $600,000;  but  other  articles  showing  relatively 
large  increases  during  the  five  years  1899  to  1903  were  unmapu- 
factured  clay,  coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel,  coal  products,  cotton  yarn, 
and  linens.  Decreases  which  were  most  notable  occurred  in  iron, 
wrought  and  unwrought,  $4,800,000;  potatoes,  $1,250,000,  and  tele- 
gi-aph  cables,  $1,500,000.  Other  decreases  from  the  imports  in  1899 
occurred  chiefly  in  copper,  wrought  and  unwrought;  silk,  thrown, 
twist,  or  yarn;  raw  hides;  arms  tfnd  ammunition;  cement. 

In  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise,  the  only  notable 
inci'feases  were  in  ornamental  feathers,  $600,000;  diamonds,  $2,000,000; 
garden  seeds,  $270,000;  and  decreases  in  raw  hides,  $850,000;  lace, 
$830,000;  copper,  unwrought,  $1,500,000. 

The  total  imports  from  the  United  States  into  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1903  were  valued  at  $610,563,260;  the  total  exports  of  all  kinds 
to  the  United  States  in  1903  were  valued  at  $208,026,030;  the  excess 
of  imports  being  $402,537,230.  The  corresponding  figures  for  the 
five  years  1899  to  1903  were:  Imports  from  the  United  States, 
$3,244,800,735;  exports  to  the  United  States,  $973,284,280;  the  excess 
of  imports  from  the  United  States  being  $2,271,516,455.  Inasmuch 
as  the  excess  of  all  imports  (that  is,  from  all  countries  and  British 
possessions)  over  all  exports  from  Great  Britain  amounted  in  value 
during  the  five  years  to  $4,298,536,880,  it  will  be  apparent  that  more 
than  half  the  difference  was  due  to  American  imports. 

H.  Clay  Evans,  Consul- General. 

London,  Enciland,  Octoher  11.,  190^. 
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STATISTICS   or  THE   UNITED   KINGDOM.  4 

Value  of  trade  of  the  United  States  wUh  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  years  1894  to  190S, 

inclusive,  <^ 


Tear  ended  June  80— 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Year  ended  June  80— 

'imports. 

Exports. 

1894 

$107,372,995 
169,083,248 
169,968.434 
167.947,820 
108,945.185 

$433,059,267 
887,125,468 
405,741,389 
488.270.898 
540,940,605 

1899 

$118,488,217 
159,582,401 
148,388.501 
165.746.560 
190,021.658 

$511,778,706 
533,819.545 
631, 177. 157 
548,548,477 
624.262,656 

1895 

1900 

1806 

1901 

1897 

1902 

1896 

1903 

a  From  data  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Department  of  Ck>mmerce  and  Labor. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNITED   KINGDOM. 


The  appended  statistics  are  extracted  from  the  annual  report  of 
United  States  Consul-General  Evans,  London,  England,  on  the  com- 
merce  and  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  remainder  of  the 
report  will  be  printed  in  Commercial  Relations  for  1904. 

POPULATION. 
PopulaHon  of  the  United  Kingdomy  by  divisionSy  in  1881,  1891,  and  1901, 


Census. 

England 
andWales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total  for 

United 

Kingdom. 

1881 

25.974.439 
29. 062.526 
32,527,848 

8,735,573 
4,025,647 
4,472,103 

5,174,886 
4,704,760 
4,458,775 

34,884,848 

1891 

87,732,922 

1901 

41,458,721 

Estimated  population  {exclusive  of  army,  navy,  and  seamen  abroad)  of  the  United  King- 
dom,  by  divisions,  on  June  SO  of  each  of  the  years  1901,  190^,  190S,  and  1904^ 

Year. 

England 
andWales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total  for 

United 

Kingdom. 

1901 

32,621,263 
32,997,626 
33,378,338 
33,763,434 

4,483,880 
4,531,299 
4,579,223 
4,627,656 

4,445,630 
4,432,274 
4,413,655 
4,396,462 

41,550  773 

1902 

41,961,399 

1908 

42,371,216 

1904 

42,789,552 

AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS. 


Acreage  under  crops  and  grasses,  and  number  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  190^  and  190S, 


Classification. 


Total  area  of  land  and  water 

ACREAGE  UNDER  CROPS  AND  GRASSES. 

Cereals  and  legomes: 

Wheat 

Barley  or  bere 

Oats 

Rye 

Beans 

Pease 

Total 


1902. 


Acres. 
77,683,084 


1,772,840 

2,063,014 

4,L57,079 

78,164 

245,666 

180,292 


8,517,046 


1908. 


Acre*. 
77, 683,  Oft! 


I,620,9d8 

2,021,823 

4,257,052 

69,228 

241,968 

181,951 


8,393,000 
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STATISTICS    OF   THE   UNITED   KINGDOM.  5 

Acreage  under  crops  cmd  arasses,  and  number  of  fiorses,  cattUf  sheep^  and  swine  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  190S  OTiai^^— Continued. 


Clasdilcation. 


1602. 


1903. 


Vegetables: 

Potatoes 

Turnips  or  swedes 

Mangold  or  mangel-wurzel . . . 
Cabbage,  kohlrabi,  and  rape  . 

Vetches  or  tares 

Other  crops 


Acret. 
1,214.575 
1,906,273 
519,337 
239,677 
175,660 
186,687 


Total : I    4,241,109 

Clover,  sainfoin,  and  grasses:  ' 

For  hay !    2,982,081 

,   Kotforhay 8,126,092 

Total .». 


Acres.  . 
1,195,877 
1,898,879 
478,894 
231,743 
147,967 
193,985 


Permanent  pasture  or  grass,  not  broken  up: 

F6rhay 

Not  for  hay .- 


Total. 


Other: 

Flax 

Hops 

Small  fruit.. 
Bare  fallow . 


Total. 


Total  acreage  under  crops  and  grasses  . 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Horses: 

For  agricultural  purposes 

Unbroken,  1  year  and  over 

Unbroken,  under  1  year 


Total. 


Cattle: 

Cows  and  heifers,  in  milk  and  in  calf  . 

Other  cattle,  2  years  and  over 

Other  cattle,  1  year  and  over 

Other  cattle,  under  1  year 


Total. 


Sheep: 

Ewes  kept  for  breeding 

Other  sheep,  1  year  aild  over . 
Other  sheep,  under  1  year 


Total. 


Switie: 

Sow8  kept  for  breeding . 
Other  swine 


Total. 


4,146,845 


8,063,638 
3,087,584 


6,108,178 


6,161,601 
22,267,891 

28,408,892 


60,677 
48,081 
80,385 
298,532 


477,525 


47,752,744 


Number. 

1,441,375 
881,880 
199,706 


2,022,961 


4,084,841 
2,414,476 
2,462,099 
2,416,071 

11,876,986 


11,682,803 
6,378,6M 
11,995.299 

80,056,756 


492,600 
8,147,182 


3,639,782 


6,091,222 


6,858,819 
22, 187, 124 


28,546,448 


46,610 
47,938 
81,260 
866,716 


681,528 


47,708,033 


Number. 
1,477,991 
887,817 
204,186 


2,069,944 


4,100,480 
2,467,770 
2,413,307 
2,426,947 


11,408,504 


11,485.423 
6,197,158 
11,97(^282 

29,658,863 


540,003 
3,646,806 

4,085,808 


Yields  of  the  chief  crops  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1902  and  190S. 


Crop. 

1902. 

1903. 

Decrea#:e. 

Wheata 

Barley 

Oats.. 

bushels.. 

do.... 

do.... 

67,998,880 
118,278,261 
358,135,884 
5,920,000 
29,116,000 
10,809,000 
15,246,000 

56.952,000 
99, 387, 826 
386,282,777 

5,277,000 
23.623.000 

8,212,000 
14,956,000 

11,041,380 
13.890,435 
21,862,557 

Potatoes 

Turnips 

Mangel-wurzel 

Hay  (all  sorts) 

tons-. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

643,000 
5,563,000 
2,587,000 

291,000 

o  Reduced  from  English  quarters  (660  pounds)  to  American  bushels.    The  tons  are  British  tons  of 
2,240  pounds  each. 
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STATISTICS    OF   THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 

COAL  PRODUCTION. 
Qucmtity  and  value  of  coal  mined  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1901  y  190£j  and  190S. 


Year. 

Tons. 

EBtimated 
value  at 
place  of  pro- 
duction. 

Value 
per  ton. 

1901 

219,046,946 
227,096,042 
280,884,460 

$612,482,760 
467,607,036 
441,187,736 

92.34 

1902 

2.06 

1908 

1.94 

PBODUCTION  OF  PIG    IRON  AND  OTHER  METALS.^ 
QVMmJtUy  and  value  of  pig  iron  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1901  and  190S, 


Year. 

From  British  ore. 

From  foreign  ore. 

Total. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

1901 

4»  191, 908 
4,899,814 

964,183,110 
71.224,686 

3,886.789 
4,279,721 

.  960,188,810 
69,280,606 

8,028,647 
8,679,686 

9124,266,920 
140,606,290 

1902 

Increane 

207,906 

7,091,676 

442,982 

9,146,796  , 

670,888 

16,238.870 

a  Statistics  for  1903  not  available. 

Quantity  and  value  of  metals  other  than  pig  iron  and  value  of  all  metals  produced  from 
British  ores  in  1901  and  1902, 


Kind. 

1901. 

1902. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Fine  copper 

tons.. 

632 

20,  OM 

4,660 

8.418 

178,724 

9188,306 

1,272,996 

2,782,866 

746,870 

98,400 

110,210 

482 

17,704 

4,392 

9,129 

146,873 

9136,606 
994,376 
2,661,460 
876,626 
78,316 
72  860 

Metallic  l«Mi 

White  tin 

Zinc 

SUverftom  lead  .. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

onnr^pji. 

Oth«r  ni^tali 

t 
tian  pig  iron 

Total  other  tl 

6,198,635 
64,133,110 

*'4,*399,'8i4' 

4,814,280 
71,224,686 

Pig  iron 

tons.. 

4,191.908 

Total 

69,331,746 

76,088,916 



TEXTILE   STATISTICS. 


Number  of  persons  employed  in  textile  factories  and  workshops  in  Great  Britain  in  1896  ^ 
1896,  1897 y  1898y  and  1901, 


FMtories  and 
workshops. 

Cotton: 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1901 

Wod,  worsted,  and 
shoddy: 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

„  1901 

mx,  iute,  hemp, 
and  China  grass: 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1901 

8Uk: 

1886 

1896 

1897 

1898 

19W 


Males. 


206,230 
203,686 
199,676 
197,701 
198,830 


120,972 
121,461 
111,278 
106,207 
106,696 


61.206 
61.820 
50,374 
49,102 
46,782 

11,419 
11,096 
10.888 
10,824 
8,966 


Females. '    Total 


829,234 
827,647 
328,406 
828,793 


161,429 
162,990 
164,466 
150,218 
163,311 


109,813 
110,643 
109,067 
107,603 
104,687 

24,463 
24,765 
26,749 
25,187 
22,689 


638, 
632, 
627, 
626, 
622, 


282, 
284, 
266, 
256, 
269, 


161, 
162, 
159, 
156, 
150, 

35, 
35, 
36, 
85, 
31, 


920 
223 
107 
623 


Factories  and 
workshops. 


Hosiery: 
1895.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 


1901. 
Lace: 
1896. 


1897 

1898 

1901 , 

Elastic,    cocoanut 
fiber,  and  horse-  I 
hair:  I 

IttQR  I 


Males.     Females. 


1897. 


1901 

Grand  total: 

1895 

1896 

1897 , 

1898 

1901 , 


9,771  I 
10,260 
9,925  ; 
9,385 
9,587 

9,118 
10,313 
10,484 
10,486 
10,462 


4,165 
4, 216 
4,326 
4,378 
4,036 

411,881 
412,841 
396.851 
387,583 
379,211 


24,427 
25,692 
26,260 
26,079 
28,962 

6,450 
6,775 
6,963 
6.519 
7,440 


4,636 
4,757 
4,581 
5,025 
4,460 

663,870 
664,846 
664,713 
648,987 
650,142 


Total. 


36,198 
36,962 
36,175 
36,464 
38,649 

14,568 
17,088 
17,447 
17,006 
17,902 


8,800 
8,973 
8,907 
9,403 
8,496 

1,076,751 
1,077,687 
1,061,664 
1,036,670 
1,029,368 
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SHIPBUILDING. 


Number  and  reffisMr  (nei'j  tonnage  of  vessels,  exclusive  of  ships  for  the  navy  andforforeignerSf 
butU  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1902  and  190S, 


1902. 

1903. 

Kind. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Steam  vessels. 

Sailing  vessels.          Steam  vessels. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons.      Number. 

Tons. 

Iron 

Steel 

Wood 

49 
812 
289 

,     3,547 
46,630 
14,634 

38 
527 
80 

2,470 

730,678 

2,416 

6 
200 
262 

445              16 
28,658             591 
13,208               89 

750 

583,879 

2,629 

Total 

650 

64,811 

645 

735,563 

468 

42,311 

695 

586,758 

Number  and  net  tonnage  of  vessels  buUt  at  the  several  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1902 

and  1903. 


Ports. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Steam  vessels. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

1902. 
Barrow 

1 

7 

TfAiti'^P'w^i  FrMt  an*'  W^st 

17 

88 

15 

6 

19 

58 

105 

126 

13 

27 

23 

2(M 

39,768 

2,662 

487 

Hull  /.,,.. 

53 
245 

4,968 
16,984 

London 

Middlesbrough 

10,588 
41,965 
136,197 
134,486 
163,518 
17,069 
52,859 
96,741 
39,828 

Stockton 

13 

796 

AnndeHand 

Tyne  ports 

4 

29 

1 

5 

3 

296 

238 

9,484 

9 

11,446 

122 

20.757 

oUigow ,  ■ 

Greenock 

Port  Glasgow 

TlpU|M«t7^ 

other  ports 

Total 

650 

64,811 

645 

735,563 

Veaeels  built  for  navy 

16 

.    34,046 

1908. 
Barrow 

1 

13 

3 

22 

56 

17 

4 

•     15 

46 

107 

124 

17 

21 

14 

249 

2,898 

45,918 

9,877 

631 

Hartlepool.  East  and  West 

Huu. :..::;;:;;.::: 

42 
94 
2 

3,536 

6,568 

80 

London 

Middlesbrough 

6,117 

Stockton..... : :.::.:.:...::::::::::..:::;.. 

22,955 

102,210 

104,557 

180,595 

26,411 

32,785 

77,349 

24,960 

Sunderland 

2 
9 
42 

376 

412 

8,642 

Tvne  ports 

Glasgow 

Greenock 

PortGlai«ow 

Belfast^ :::::: 

3 

6 

267 

5,781 

143 

16,810 

Other  ports..... 

Total 

42,311 

695 

586  758 

Veawls  buDt  for  naw 

6. 

8,428 

1 

Vessels  buHt  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  foreigners  in  1902  and  190S. 


1902. 

1908. 

Kind. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Steam  vessels. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Steam  vessels. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

War»ihips 

3 
108 

193 
133,605 

2 

107 

69 

Merchant  ships 

27 

16,258 

51 

14,097 

116,112 

Total 

27 

16,253 

111 

188,798 

61 

14,097 

109 

115,182 
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AMERICAN  TRADE  WITH  SPAIN. 

(From  United  States  Consul  Birch,  Maiaga,  ^f>ain.) 
NEW  STEAMSHIP  LINE. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1904  a  direct  line  of  steamships  from 
New  York  to  this  section  of  Spain  was  inaugurated  by  I.  M.  Ceballos 
&  Co.,  of  New  York.  Two  4,000-ton  steamei*s,  the  Langford  and 
Athalie^  were  chartered,  and  while  they  carry  the  Norwegian  flag,  the 
line  is  really  American.  The  vessels  ply  only  between  New  York  and 
Spanish  seaports.  I  am  told  that  the  freight  business  done  so  far  has 
fully  justified  the  enterprise. 

The  establishment  of  this  service  is  expected  to  go  a  long  way  toward 
the  formation  of  a  regular  import  trade  in  American  goods.  So  far 
both  steamers  have  carried  full  cargoes  from  New  York.  The  ports 
of  Santander  and  Barcelona  benefit  more  from  this  service  than  the 
port  of  Malaga,  as  the  stop  here  is  not  made  until  the  return  trip, 
the  amount  of  freight  for  this  port  not  often  justifying  a  stoppage 
on  the  way  to  Barcelona.  The  line  has  a  distinct  advantage  over 
others  in  that  a  transshipment  of  cargo  is  avoided. 

IMPORTERS  OF  AMERICAN   GOODS. 

More  American  articles  have  been  imported  into  Malaga  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1904  than  ever  before  during  a  similar  period.  This 
is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  formation  of  the  firm  .of  Carrasco, 
Bachs  &  Co.,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  importing  American  merchandise. 
This  firm,  the  only  one  in  the  field,  has,  during  the  few  months  of  its 
existence,  shown  a  surprising  aptitude  for  handling  this  trade,  and  is 
constantly  increasing  the  number  and  quantity  of  its  importations. 
The  members  of  the  company  have  excellent  financial  backing,  are 
satisfied  with  small  profits,  and  deal  on  a  strictly  cash  basis.  American 
manufacturers  desirous  of  establishing  a  Spanish  market  for  their  wares 
can  be  assured  of  fair  treatment  and  of  being  able  to  conduct  business 
on  the  American  plan  through  this  firm.  Unusual  stress  is  laid  upon 
this  feature  because  it  is  the  first  systematic  attempt  made  to  sell 
American  articles  in  Malaga  and  represents  a  distinct  stride  forward 
in  a  commercial  sense. 

NEW   AMERICAN   IMPORTS. 

Several  classes  of  American  merchandise  never  before  imported 
into  this  section  of  Spain  have  reached  Malaga  this  year.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  automobiles,  spirituous  liquors,  incubators, 
apparatus  for  shoemaking,  paints  and  varnishes,  sterilized  milk,  etc. 

Different  patterns  and  makes  of  other  American  wares  which  have 
heretofore  been  imported  into  Malaga  continue  to  come,  but  these  are, 
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88  a  rule,  articles  of  small  vakie,  such  as  shoe  polish,  stationery,  shoe 
leather,  toilet  paper,  several  classes  of  hand  machinery,  hams,  lard, 
etc.  Quite  a  market  has  been  established,  however,  for  such  goods, 
and,  especially  in  shoe  polish,  large  sales  are  made. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

The  American  automobile  has  come  and  conquered.  It  must  be 
considered  a  satisfaction  for  American  "auto  "  manufacturers  to  know 
that  their  machines  have,  in  the  fifth  city  of  Spain,  triumphed  over 
the  models  of  every  other  nation.  There  are  now  about  a  dozen  autos 
in  Malaga,  half  of  which  are  of  American  build.  Three  more  Ameri- 
can cars  are  now  en  route,  and  I  believe  that  other  orders  are  about 
to  be  placed.  In  June,  1903,  I  reported  that  the  possibility  existed 
for  the  introduction  of  the  American-made  machine,  and  results  have 
shown  that  it  only  remained  for  the  first  machine  to  make  its  appear- 
ance to  insure  future  sales.  The  proportion  of  American  autos  sold 
here  is  all  the  more  creditable  when  it  is  considered  that  our  makers 
suffer  because  of  the  lack  of  equitable  tariff  rates,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  a  commercial  treaty  between  Spain  and  the  United  States. 
But  the  American  machines  seem  to  "take,"  and  this  success  is  due 
largely  to  their  style  and  noiselessness,  in  addition  to  other  good 
qualities. 

D.  R.  Birch,  Consul, 

Malaga,  Spain,  Octohei*  26^  190i.. 


ELECTRIC   SUBURBAN   RAILWAYS  IN    MALAGA. 

{From  United  StaUs  Consul  Birch,  Malaga.  Spain.) 

The  projected  railway  between  this  city  and  Velez-Malaga,  the  next 
largest  pueblo  on  the  east,  seems  near  realization  at  the  present  writing. 
In  several  previous  reports  this  line  has  been  mentioned  as  being  in 
an  embrj^o  state,  but  recently  the  scheme  appears  to  have  assumed 
shape.  The  prime  mover  of  the  enterprise  is  an  American,  but  the 
capital  invested  will  probably  be  mostly  Belgian  and  Canadian.  Last 
week  the  promoters  visited  Malaga  and  closely  inspected  the  proposed 
route.  Active  construction  work  is  expected  to  begin  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 

The  chief  function  of  the  line,  as  now  contemplated,  will  be  the  con- 
veying of  the  immense  quantity  of  sugar  cane,  olives  and  olive  oil, 
almonds,  and  raisins,  which  are  now  brought  into  this  city  on  mule 
back.  A  passenger  service  will  also  be  established,  but  the  freight 
service  is  viewed  as  the  more  profitable.  The  only  obstacle  now  in 
the  way  is  the  consent  of  the  loc*al  authorities  to  the  use  of  the  right 
D  C  B  NO.  2131 2 
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of  way  over  the  line  of  an  old  railway  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
harbor  wall. 

Another  line  to  Coin,  a  small  town  about  30  miles  to  the  southwest 
of  Malaga,  is  also  contemplated  by  the  same  promoters,  but  as  the 
concession  is  still  ''  hanging  fire"  in  Madrid,  it  will  probably  be  many 
months  before  this  idea  assumes  definite  shape. 

Both  these  lines,  when  built,  are  expected  to  open  up  the  surround- 
ing country  to  a  considerable  degree  and  to  bring  the  many  small  but 
thickly  populated  villages  in  close  touch  with  this,  the  capital  city  of 
the  province.  Steam  is  the  motive  power  mentioned  in  the  concession 
for  the  Velez-Malaga  line,  but  the  projectors  are  desirous  of  substitut- 
ing electricity.     The  Coin  road  will  be  electric. 

D.  R.  Birch,  Comvl, 

Malaga,  Spain,  October  26^  190^. 


ICE  PLANTS  IN  CHINA. 

{From  Vniied  States  Consul  Anderson,  Hangchow,  Oiina.) 

In  northern  China  ice  is  often  saved  through  the  summer  from  a 
winter  supply,  and  in  some  of  the  coast  cities  of  central  and  southern 
China  ice  is  to  be  had  through  the  summer  from  stocks  brought  from 
the  north  in  winter.  But  in  the  large  inland  cities  of  central  and 
southern  China  there  is  little  or  no  ice  throughout  a  long  and  hot  sum- 
mer. The  (Chinese  appreciate  the  uses  and  need  of  it,  but  the  poverty 
of  the  great  masses  preclude  them  from  ever  purchasing  it  if  there  is 
any  great  expense  attached  to  it.  The  wealthy  and  the  well-to-do 
classes,  however,  are  buying  ice  whenever  and  wherever  they  are  able 
to  get  it  with  comparatively  little  trouble  and  at  reasonable  expense. 
There  is  a  growing  demand  for  it  during  the  summer  months  not  only 
among  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  foreigners  in  the  cities  of 
central  and  southern  China,  but  among  the  better  class  of  Chinese. 
The  field  for  establishing  ice  plants  of  the  American  sort  is  almost 
unlimited,  and  the  present  movement  is  very  favorable  to  the  cordial 
reception  of  propositions  from  American  business  men  either  to  build 
plants  for  Chinese  trade  or  to  sell  the  plants  to  Chinese  corporations. 

In  Hangchow,  a' city  of  something  like  a  million  people,  there  is  not 
a  single  ice  plant,  although  the  demand  for  ice  is  constantly  increasing. 
During  the  summer  months  some  of  the  large  fish  merchants  have  ice 
brought  with  fish  stocks  from  Ningpo,  where  it  has  been  secured  from 
the  north  during  the  winter.  It  is  propbsed  that  the  large  cotton 
factory  here  utilize  some  of  its  property  for  an  ice  plant  in  connection 
with  its  other  work,  and  the  factory  authorities  are  said  to  be  about 
ready  to  close  with  Shanghai  agents  of  a  foreign  firm  for  the  equip- 
ment.    There  is  room  for  a  large  independent  plant  at  once,  however 
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and  the  situation  here  is  no  different  from  what  it  is  in  four  or  five 
other  cities  in  this  consular  district,  not  to  mention  the  rest  of  China. 
Pending  the  establishing  of  public  ice  plants  in  the  cities  of  this  part 
of  China,  there  is  a  demand  for  information  as  to  small  plants  for 
household  or  community  use.  Catalogues  will  be  of  advantage  and 
will  be  distributed,  as  far  as  possible,  when  received.     The  whole  trade 

c^ight  to  be  pushed. 

George  E.  Anderson,  Consul, 

Hangchow,  China,  Octoher  V2,  190 J. 


ARTICULATED   OAR. 

{From  United  States  Qmml  Ridgdy,  Nantes,  France.) 

An  ingenious  invention,  which  may  or  may  not  be  already  known  in 
the  United  States,  is  being  talked  about  just  now  in  the  French  journals. 
It  is  an  articulated  oar  for  rowboats,  which  enables  the  rower  to  row 
his  boat  while  facing  in  the  direction  in  which  he  is  moving  instead  of 
turning  his  back,  as  the  old  system  requires.  The  inventor  is  M. 
Doyen,  of  66  rue  de  Namur,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

It  is  claimed  for  this  invention  that  while  permitting  the  rower  to 
face  in  the  direction  in  which  he  desires  to  propel  the  boat,  it  does  not 
in  an3^  other  manner  affect  the  old  system  of  rowing  or  weaken  the 


Mechanism  of  articulated  oar. 

effect  of  the  stroke.  Consequentlv,  no  training  or  practice  is  required 
to  enable  any  oarsman  to  use  the  new  oar.  It  is  formed  of  two 
arms,  which  are  joined  at  the  oarlocks  by  articulating  toothed  sectors, 
which  are  firmly  attached  to  the  boat.  This  mechanism  produces  an 
inversion  in  the  movement  of  the  two  arms  of  the  oar.  The  cleats 
which  join  the  two  arms  are  so  adjusted  that  the  oarsman  gives  to  the 
articulated  oars  the  same  movements  of  raising  or  lowering  and  of 
propulsion  as  with  ordinary  oars.  The  accompanying  illustration 
j(ives  an  idea  of  the  invention. 

Benjamin  H.  Ridgely,  Co?miL 
Nantes,  France,  Octoher  31^  ISOJ^. 
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COTTON  CULTURE  IN  GERMAN  COLONIES. 

{From  Vniled  Statet  Consul  Monaghan^  Chemnitz,  Qermany.) 

CoDsiderable  interest  has  been  manifested  among  Chemnitz  textile 
manufacturers  in  the  development  of  colonial  cotton  culture.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  Kolonial-Wirtschaftliche  Konunittee,  of  Berlin, 
which  has  in  charge  the  project  of  cotton  growing  in  Togo,  Camerun, 
ihd  other  German  African  colonies,  a  special  local  committee  (Kolonial- 
Wirtschaftliche  Fachausschuss)  has  been  formed.  The  local  chamber 
of  commerce  was  instrumental  in  its  organization. 

The  Berlin  committee  also  asked  for  financial  aid  in  carrying  out  its 
project  for  the  next  three  years.  It  was  estimated  that  a  sum  of 
600,000  marks  ($142,800)  would  be  required  to  carry  out  the  plans  of 
the  government  committee,  of  which  500,000  marks  ($119,000)  had 
been  already  raised,  and  much  of  the  remainder  is  reported  to  have 
been  contributed  by  local  textile  manufacturers.  In  tnaking  the  call 
for  financial  assistance,  the  Berlin  committee  pointed  but  that  during 
the  recent  cotton  crises  Germany  suffered  a  loss  of  over  60,000,000 
marks  ($14,280,000)  in  the  cotton  industry. 

The  expansion  of  the  cotton-growing  industry  is  to  be  encouraged 
through  the  supply  of  the  best  seed,  cotton  gins,  and  bale  presses  free 
of  charge,  as  well  as  by  the  free  delivery  in  the  colonies  of  such  mate- 
rial. Other  special  transportation  facilities  and  cash  premiums  will  be 
offered.  It  will  be  remembered  that  several  German  steamship  lines 
last  year  carried  the  entire  African  cotton  crop  raised  in  the  German 
colonial  possessions  to  German  ports  free  of  charge,  special  offers  to 
this  effect  having  been  published. 

J.  F.  MoNAGHAN,  Consul. 

Chemnitz,  Germany,  October  S6, 190^, 


INSPECTION  OF  FOODSTUFFS  IN  GERMANY. 

(From  Vniled  States  Consul  Monaghan^  Chemnitz,  Qermany.) 

A  strong  complaint  has  been  registered  this  year  in  the  Chemnitz 
Chamber  of  Commerce  against  the  enforcement  of  the  recent  food- 
inspection  laws,  which  have  been  rigorously  carried  out  and  strin- 
gently interpreted.  Most  of  the  complaints  were  lodged  by  bakers, 
grocers,  drug  stores,  fruit  dealers,  and  manufacturers  of  liquors, 
yeasts,  and  vinegars.  The  evidence  presented  in  these  complaints 
went  to  show  that,  while  the  chemists  employed  by  the  inspection 
bureau  did  no  more  than  strictly  adhere  to  the  provisions  of  the  laws, 
performing  their  tasks  honestly  and  eflBciently,  though  with  excessive 
stringency,  some  remedial  legislation  is  required  to  ameliorate  the 
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wrongs  unintentionally  caused  by  the  effective  and  severely  worded 
law  in  operation  at  the  present  time. 

That  part,  especially,  which  relates  to  the  adulteration  of  food  prod- 
ucts and  the  use  of  foreign  ingredients  is  incomplete  and  indefinite  in 
its  wording  and  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  injustice  of  which  complaint 
is  made.  Petition  is  hence  made  for  a  rewording  of  this  part  of  the 
law,  and  the  more  exact  definition  of  products,  constituents,  and  for- 
eign ingredients,  so  as  to  remove  the  uncertainty  which  now  surrounds 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  spare  the  manufacturers  and  dealers 
the  expense  and  loss  of  good  will  in  their  trade  which  is  always  incurred 
when  adulteration  is  alleged  and  an  examination  made,  even  though 
eventually  the  case  is  dismissed  in  favor  of  the  defendant. 

J.  F.  Monaghan,  Consul. 

Chemnitz,  Germany,  Octohet'  ^5,  IQOIf,. 


ITALY'S   WAR   AUTOMOBILES. 

{From  United  States  CormU  Brush,  Milan,  Italy.) 

An  interesting  and  successful  trial  of  automobiles  under  the  auspices 
of  the  minister  of  war  was  held  this  month,  in  which  it  has  been 
demonstrated  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  those  concerned  that  auto- 
mobiles can  be  used  to  advantage  in  war  times.  As  horses  owned  by 
private  persons  are  subject  to  requisition  by  the  military  authorities 
in  the  event  of  war,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  render  automobiles 
subject  to  the  same  law. 

Fifty  owners  of  automobiles  were  invited  to  take  part  in  the  maneu- 
vei-s,  and  of  these  thirty  responded.  Thirteen  routes  were  selected, 
leading  to  various  points  on  the  eastern,  western,  and  northern  fron- 
tiers. All  covered  a  considerable  length,  and  many  were  diflScult. 
One  led  to  the  fortress  of  the  ''Spluga,"  lying  at  an  altitude  of  2,107 
meters  (6,909  feet)  above  sea  level,  and  another  to  the  ''  Stelvio,"  at  a 
height  of  2,756  meters  (9,042  feet),  which  is  the  highest  carriage  road 
in  Europe. 

At  dawn,  September  1,  each  chauffeur  of  the  thirty  automobiles  par- 
ticipating left  the  town  of  Brescia  by  a  cei*tain  gate,  and  then  opened 
a  sealed  order  containing  the  route  laid  down  for  him.  In  view  of  the 
supposed  invasion  of  the  country  by  an  enemy  the  routes  were  selected 
with  regard  to  safety  as  well  as  speed.  The  distance  had  to  be  covered 
within  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  military  authorities  made  every 
preparation  for  verifying  the  routes,  time  of  departure  and  arrival, 
etc.  Copious  notes,  also,  were  taken  in  order  to  suggest  improved 
methods  in  future  trials.     Some  of  the  cars  carried  officers. 

Every  one  of  the  cars  returned  to  Brescia  before  midnight  of  the 
same  day,  and  but  one  of  them  had  an  accident.     Two  cannons  were 
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transported  by  the  automobiles,  and  bread  and  other  supplies  were 
taken  to  fictitious  military  camps.  In  rapid  delivery  of  important 
supplies,  such  as  heliographs,  field  telephones,  etc.,  and  for  many 
other  strategical  purposes,  it  was  found  that  the  new '  service  went 
beyond  all  expectations.  The  longest  distance  covered  was  540  kilo- 
meters (335  miles). 

Harlan  W.  Brush,  C(yfi»ul. 
Milan,  Italy,  September  29^  190^. 


NOTES. 

Drought  in  Saxony. — Saxony  has  passed  through  a  very  trying 
period.  From  the  middle  of  May  to  the  10th  of  September  there  was 
practically  no  rain.  Such  was  the  scarcity  that  the  water  in  the 
Chemnitz  reservoir  fell  from  24  to  8  meters  (82  to  26.24  feet),  causing 
the  city  council  to  issue  orders  forbidding  street  sprinkling  and 
admonishing  the  people  to  be  careful  in  using  water.  To  avoid  all 
danger  of  a  water  famine  in  the  future  the  city  is  building  a  new 
reservoir  at  Neunzehnhain,  to  be  finished  in  three  years,  at  a  cost  of 
from  5,000,000  to  7,000,000  marks  ($1,190,000  to  $1,666,000).  Owing 
to  the  absence  of  rain  the  Elbe  fell  so  much  that  all  traflSc  had  to  be 
suspended.  One  firm  in  Chemnitz,  1  am  told,  lost  over  $7,000  owing 
to  the  fact  that  its  shipment  of  American  oil  by  boat  from  Hamburg 
could  not  pass  Magdeburg.  The  railroad  refused  to  transport  the 
fluid  because  of  the  attendant  danger,  and  the  barrels  had  to  remain 
in  the  sun  for  weeks,  causing  the  hoops  to  loosen  and  let  the  oil  run 
oflf.  One  can  readilj'  see  the  disadvantages  as  regards  transportation 
with  which  Saxon  industry  had  to  contend. — J.  F.  Monaghan^  Consxd^ 
Chemnitz^  Saxony^  Germany^  October  ^5, 190Ii>, 


Welsh  Steel,  Iron,  and  Tin  Plate. — Since  my  last  annual  report 
the  steel,  iron,  and  tin-plate  industries  have  not  been  as  prosperous  as 
they  might  have  been,  yet  there  is  some  improvement.  In  1902  the 
amount  of  unwrought  or  part-wrought  steel  imported  into  the  New- 
port docks  from  Germany,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United 
States  amounted  to  82,885  tons.  In  1903  the  quantity  was  99,430  tons. 
The  next  annual  returns  will  show  that  no  less  than  250,000  tons  have 
been  imported  during  the  year.  The  quantity  will  probably  touch 
high-water  mark.  The  importing  of  American  bars  has  stopped,  as 
the  contracts  have  been  completed,  and  their  place  will  be  taken  by 
the  German-made  article.  The  German  bars  have  been  secured  at  a 
price  which  enables  this  country  to  successfully  compete  with  foreign 
countries  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  and  sheet  plates.     The  exports  of 
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tin  plates  are  gradually  on  the  increase,  and,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, there  has  been  a  steady  advance  during  the  year. — Daniel  T. 
Phlllijjs,  Canml,  Cardiff,  Wales,  Octoher  31,  1901^. 


Spanish  Trunk  Swindlers  Caught. — About  the  first  of  the  present 
year  an  old  Spanish  swindling  scheme,  which  at  intervals  for  the  past 
twenty-five  yearvS  has  been  operated  with  varying  success,  was  resumed, 
with  Malaga  as  the  base  of  operations.  The  fraud  is  known  as  the 
'"bogus  trunk  swindle,"  and  is  carried  on  by  letters  from  a  mythical 
person  alleged  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  ''Castle  of  Malaga"  (which  does 
not  exist)  and  his  American  victim,  with  whom  he  claims  relationship. 
By  means  of  a  decoy  letter  the  swindlers  were  traced  to  a  house  in  a 
narrow  street  during  the  first  week  of  March,  and  eight  arrests  were 
made.  All  but  one  were  subsequently  released,  the  man  held  being 
considered  the  Malaga  representative  of  the  schemers,  who  at  differ- 
ent times  operated  in  each  of  the  principal  Spanish  cities.  His  trial 
has  not  yet  taken  place,  but  he  has  already  been  punished  by  over  six 
months'  imprisonment. — D.  R.  Birch,  Consul,  Malaga,  Spain, 
October  ^6,  190i.. 

Milk  Adulteration.— While  the  ordinary  methods  of  milk  adulter- 
atioA  are  easily  detected  by  expert  examiners,  it  is  reported  that  a 
French  chemist.  Doctor  Quesneville,  has  made  some  experiments  that 
point  to  the  probability  that  for  some  time  there  has  been  practiced  a 
form  of  deception  in  milk  adulteration  which  has  escaped  the  attention 
of  health  officers.  In  a  paragraph  in  the  Birmingham  Daily  Mail  it  is 
explained  that  the  deficiency  of  fats,  whether  due  to  the  poverty  of  the 
milk  or  the  extraction  of  fats,  has  been  covered  by  the  addition  of 
foreign  greasy  matter.  Doctor  Quesneville  found  that "  benzine  would 
dissolve  foreign  fats  without  affecting  the  natural  fats  in  milk,"  and 
thus  by  examining  samples  which  have  passed  the  ordinary  test  he 
discovered  such  substances  as  pork  dripping  and  cocoanut  butter. — 
Marnhal  HaUtead,  Consul^  Birmingham,  Octoher  26,  190 If., 


New  Spanish  Sunday  Edict.— The  effect  upon  Malaga  of  the  recent 
royal  edict  for  a  "descanso  dominical"  (Sunday  of  rest)  has  been  most 
wholesome.  None  but  necessary  and  recreative  work  is  permitted, 
and  this  sweeping  change  of  the  Sabbath  from  a  day  of  labor  to  one  of 
complete  relaxation  for  the  workingman  seems  to  meet  with  the  approval 
of  all  concerned.  The  bullfight,  which  always  heretofore  took  place 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  is  prohibited,  and  the  new  order  is  considered 
by  many  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  laws  leaning  toward  the  abolition 
of  bullfighting. — D,  R.  Birch,  Cmimd,  Malaga,  SjmIu,  October  26, 
1901 
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Stone  Crushers  for  France. — I  have  been  asked  recently  as  to  the 
cost  and  practical  utility  of  American  stone  breakers,  and  quite  likely 
manufacturers  of  a  good  machine  of  that  character  might  do  some 
business  in  France.  A  breaker  that  will  break  stones  without  making 
too  much  dust  is  the  sort  required.  Dust  is  so  objectionable  that  much 
of  the  stone  broken  in  certaiji  French  quarries  for  export  to  England 
as  well  as  for  home  use  is  required  to  be  screened,  and  in  Guernsey, 
Channel  Islands,  electric  blowers  are  used  in  connection  with  the 
breakers  to  blow  away  the  fine  particles.  Manufacturers  of  stone 
breakers  who  may  be  interested  in  the  possibilities  suggested  by  this 
report  may  address  Mr.  Thomas  Sankey,  51  rue  Hippoly te  de  Tocque- 
ville,  Cherbourg,  France. — Benj.  R.  Ridgely^  Conml^  Nantes^  France^ 
October  31,  190^. 

Canals  in  Saxony. — ^The  Saxon  Association  of  Manufacturers  dur- 
ing the  last  year  busied  itself  with  several  extensive  canal  projects. 
One  plan  embraces  a  canal  from  Leipzig  to  Luppe  and  Halle,  making 
connections  with  the  Saale  River,  and  another,  with  a  canal  from  Leip- 
zig to  Riesa,  making  connections  with  the  Elbe.  The  consummation 
of  either  project  would  constitute  a  great  encouragement  to  Saxon 
industry.  The  Chemnitz  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  taken  steps  to  use 
its  influence  in  getting  an  extension  of  a  canal,  if  built  to  Leipzig,  so 
as  to  include  Chemnitz,  as  otherwise  the  iron  industry  would  suffer  in 
competition  with  Leipzig  foundries  and  factories. — J.  F.  Monaghan^ 
Consul^  Chemnitz,  Germany^  October  ^5,  190J!t>. 


German  Opposition  to  the  American  Tobacco  Company. — ^The 
Chemnitz  Chamber  of  Commerce  some  time  ago  presented  a  petition 
to  the  Saxon  minister  of  the  interior,  asking  for  governmental  action 
to  support  the  fight  now  being  waged  against  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  in  this  country.  This  action  was .  taken  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  antitrust  commission  of  Frankfort. — J.  F,  Moiiaghan^  Consul, 
Chemnitz^  Germany^  October  25^  190J^, 


Canadian  Goods  for  South  Africa. — It  is  said  that  American  firms 
with  branches  in  Canada,  or  when  they  can  buy  as  cheaply  in  Canada 
as  in  the  United  States,  are  commencing  to  fill  their  South  African 
orders  from  Canadian  ports.  This  practice  is  rendered  profitable  by 
the  tariff  preference  which  Canada  has  in  South  African  entries. — P. 
Gorman,  Vice-  Consid-  General^  Montreal^  Canada^  October  31^  190 J^,, 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  GERMANY. 

{From  VnUed  States  Qmaul-Qencral  Mason,  Berlin,  Oermany.) 
TOTAL  TRADE. 

The  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Germany  in  the  five  years 
ending  with  1903  was  as  follows: 

Vaiue  of  foreign  trade  of  Germany  in  the  years  1899  to  1903^  inclwnve. 


YeftT. 

Imports. 

Exporte. 

Total. 

1809 

91,376,608,464 
1,438,234,000 
1,420,150,046 
1,381,780,400 
1,504,421,800 

$1,089,681,342 
1,131,214,000 
1,132,788,866 
1,145,446,400 
1,221,011,400 

92,416,184.806 

1900 

2,569,448,000 

1901 

2,552,888,912 

1902 

2,527,226,800 

1908 

2,725,488,200 

Excfm  in  190ft  over  1902 

122,641,400 

75.565,000 

198,206,400 

Instead  of  the  net  decrease  of  $25,662,112  in  foreign  commerce  in 
1902  from  the  prior  year  there  was  an  increase  in  1903  in  both  imports 
and  exports  amounting  in  all  to  nearly  $200,000,000.  The  total  weight 
of  imports  in  1903  was  47,033,847  metric  tons,  and  that  of  the  exports 
38,280,816  metric  tons,  both  being  increases  over  the  weights  in  the 
preceding  year. 

STAPLES  OF  TRADE. 

Ranged  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  the  twenty  leading  articles 
of  import  and  export  in  1903  were  as  follows: 

Value  and  percentage  of  total  value  of  twenty  leading  commodities  imported  into  Germany 

in  1903. 


Commodities  imported. 


Cotton,  raw 

Wool,raw 

Wheat 

Bariey 

Gold, crude,  bullion  . 

Coffee,  raw 

Cattle  hides 

8llk,raw 

Lumber  and  timber . 


',raw. 


Urd 

HorseH 

Com 

Woolen  jram 

Tobacco,  raw 

Petroleum 

Chile  saltpeter 

Rye r. 

All  other  imports. , 


12501 


Value. 


Marks. 

"-^^  '00,000 
00,000 
00,000 
00,000 
00,000 
00,000 
00,000 
00,000 
00,000 
00,000 
00,000 
00,000 

oo.ooo 
oo.ooo 

..,J)0,000 
91,000,000 
90,300,000 
89,500,000 
82,900,000 
'82.500.000 
3,540,100,000 


American 
equivalent. 


Dollars. 

"'  "^  'W 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
100 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Per  cent 
of  total 
value. 


6.2 
4.6 
4.0 
2.6 
2.6 
2.3 
1.9 
1.9 
1.8 
1.7 
1.6 
1.5 
1.6 
1.5 
1.5 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.3 
1.3 
66.0 
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FOREIGN   TRADE    OF   GERMANY.  3 

Vaitie  and  percentage  of  total  value  of  twenty  hading  commodities  exported  from  Germany 

inl90S. 


Commodities  exported. 


Value. 


Cotton  manufffrctures 

Woolen  goods 

Marhinerv 

Coal 

Bagar 

Iron  manufactures . . 

Silk  goods 

Clothing 

Ironware,  fine 

Aniline  colors 

Book9,  music 

Leather 

Gold  and  silver 

Gold  bullion 

Pars  and  skins 

Engravings 

Woolen  yam 

Toys 

Coke 

Other  exports 


!    American      ^5'^*?,' 
I  equivalent.  !  °^Xe.' 


DoUara.  \ 
71,780,800 
58, 119, 600  J 
.%,858,800  ! 
52,217,200  I 
44,434,600 
40,959.800 
38,579,800 
28, 107, 800 
21,063,000 
20.944.000 
19,992,000 
19,777,800 
19,206,600 
15,279,600 
14,422,800 
14.399,000 
14,065,800 
13,518,400 
12,518.800 
646,265,200  , 


5.9 
4.8 
4.5 
4.3 
3.6 
3.4 
3.2 
2.3 
1.7 
1.7 
1.6 
1.6 
1.6 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.1 
1.0 
52.9 


IMPORTS   BY   COUNTRIES. 

The  United  States  still  heads  the  list  of  countries  which  supply  raw 
material,  food  products,  and  manufactured  merchandise  to  Germany. 
The  total  value  of  German  imports  from  our  country  in  1903  was, 
according  to  oflScial  German  statistics,  943,400,00(7  marks,  equivalent 
to  $224,529,200,  an  increase  of  32,300,000  marks  ($7,687,400),  over  the 
American  imports  of  the  preceding  year,  and  14.9  per  cent  of  the 
total  German  imports  for  the  year.  The  value  of  the  imports,  the 
countries  of  origin,  and  the  percentage  contributed  by  each  are  shown 
in  the  following  table: 

Country  of  origin  and  valtie  and  percentage  of  toted  lalue  of  commodities  imported  into 

Germany  in  1903. 


Country  of  origin. 


United  States 

Russia  and  Finland . 

Great  Britain 

AtHtria-Hungary 

France  and  Algiers. . 

British  Indies 

Argentina 

Belgium 

Italv 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

Biaiil 

British  Australia.... 

Chile 

I>titch  East  Indies . . . 

Sweden 

Spain 

I)enmark 

Boomania 

jOTl 

Congo  Free  State  . . . . 
Dominican  Republic 
Turkey,  Montenegro 
China 


Value. 


Marks. 


American 
equivalent. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
value. 

Dollars. 

" X 

14.9 

)0 

13.3 

30 

13.2 

)0 

11.9 

30 

5.5 

X) 

4.5 

X) 

4.8 

X) 

3.3 

X) 

3.2 

X) 

3.1 

X) 

2.7 

X) 

2.1 

X) 

1.9 

X) 

1.5 

X) 

1.5 

X) 

1.4 

X) 

1.4 

X) 

1.2 

X) 

1.0 

X) 

.9 

X) 

.1 

X) 

.1 

X) 

.6 

X) 

.6 
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FOREIGN    TBADE    OF   GEBMANY.  4 

Country  of  origin  and  value  and  percentage  of  total  value  of  commodities  imported  into 
Germany  in  190S — Continued. 


CentTal  America 

Brldflh  South  Africa. . . . 

Free  port,  Hamburg 

Japan 

Norway 

Cuba,  Porto  Rico 

Portugal 

Uruguay 

Meadco 

Greece 

Venezuela 

British  North  America . 

Ecuador 

Serbia 

Bulgaria 

Peru 

British  West  Indies 

British  Weat  Africa 

PorUiguese  West  Africa 
Other  countries 


0.6 
.5 
4 
8 
8 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


EXPORTS  BY   COUNTRIES. 

The  United  States  still  holds  the  third  place  among  countries  which 
import  German  merchandise,  its  aggregate  imports  from  Germany  in 
1903  having  been  valued  at  469,200,000  marks  ($111,669,600),  or  less 
than  half  the  value  of  the  German  goods  imported  during  the  same 
period  by  Great  Britain.  The  value  of  the  German  exports  to  each  of 
the  more  important  countries  is  as  follows: 

Value  and  percentage  of  total  value  of  exports  from  Germany  to  the  various  countries  in 

190S, 


Whither  exported. 

Value. 

American 
equivalent. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
value. 

Great  Britain 

Mark9. 
» 

» 
)0 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
1,                 90 

Doaar9. 

00 

OO 
00 
OO 
OO 
00 
OO 
00 
OO 
OO 
OO 
OO 
OO 
OO 
OO 
OO 
OO 
OO 
00 
00 
OO 
OO 
00 
OO 
OO 
OO 
BO 
OO 
00 
OO 
00 

19.8 

AufltriA-Hnngf^ry . , . , 

10.8 

United  Stotes , 

9.1 

Netherlands ' 

8.2 

Roffiia  and  Finland 

8.1 

Switierland 

5.9 

France,  Algiers,  Tunis 

5.4 

Belgium 

5.2 

Denmark 1 

2.9 

Italy 

2.7 

Sweden 

2.6 

Bridnh  Kwrt  iTidlf* 

1.8 

Free  port  of  Hamburg 

1.6 

Aiventina 

1.4 

China  and  Kiao-chau 

1.2 

Norway 

1.2 

Spain.. 

1.1 

ftarii : :.:::::::..::. 

1.0 

Turkey 

1.0 

Japan  

.9 

British  Australia 

.9 

Chile ". .: :.......:.::.::.....::.::::.:::::;:: 

.8 

Roomania 

.7 

Mexico 

.7 

Britinh  America 

.7 

British  South  Africa 

.6 

Portugal 4 

.5 

Egypt 

.5 

I)nt(>hF,4Mft  India.. 

.4 

Uroguay  

.8 

All  other  countries 
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FOREIGN    TRADE    OF   GERMANY.  5 

The  exports  to  all  countries  were  valued  at  6,130,300,000  marks,  or 
$1,221,011,400. 

A  striking  feature  is  the  very  small  part  which  countries  like  China, 
Mexico,  Japan,  and  British  North  America  play  as  markets  for  German- 
made  goods,  notwithstanding  all  the  liberal  and  intelligent  efforts  that 
the  German  Government  and  people  have  made  to  cultivate  their 
trade. 

Ekjually  striking  is  the  varying  but  always  important  excess  in  favor 
of  the  United  States  in  \ts  total  annual  exchanges  of  merchandise  with 
Germany.  In  1901  this  net  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  was  $166,189,800;  in  1902  it  declined  to  $89,996,000;  and  in  1903 
it  rose  to  474,201,000  marks,  or  $112,859,836.  In  the  grand  total  of 
imports  from  the  United  States  into  Germany  are  included  a  small 
percentage  of  goods  which,  although  landed  at  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
Lubeck,  were  destined  for  Russia,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Denmark. 

GERMAN    FOREIGN   TRADE   IN  1904. 

The  latest  official  statistics  available  are  for  the  six  months  ended 
June  30,  1904,  and  show  that  the  aggregate  imports  for  the  first  half 
of  the  current  year  were  22,303,460  metric  tons,  valued  at  3,109,300,000 
marks  ($740,013,400),  an  increase  of  680,114  tons,  or  2.7  per  cent,  and 
98,900,000  marks  ($23,638,200),  or  3.3  per  cent  in  value  over  the 
imports  of  the  first  six  months  of  1903.  The  exports  during  the  same 
period  aggregated  18,603,940  metric  tons,  valued  at  2,460,100,000 
marks  ($686,603,800),  an  increase  of  300,940  tons,  or  1.7  per  cent,  and 
97,300,000  marks  ($23,167,400),  or  3.7  per  cent  in  value  over  the 
exports  of  the  first  half  of  1903. 

The  increased  imports  were  largely  in  the  groups  of  ores  and 
minerals,  lumber,  and  coal,  all  of  which  belonged  to  and  were  part  of 
the  steady  though  slow  and  normal  revival  of  manufacturing  indus- 
tries in  this  country.  American  cotton  showed  a  decline  from  162,977 
tons  in  the  first  half  of  1903  to  164,499  tons  in  the  same  period  of 
1904,  but  this  is  explained  by  the  high  prices  of  the  American  staple 
during  that  period,  which  compelled  heavier  imports  from  Egypt  and 
British  India. 

IMPORTS   FROM  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  each  of  the  past  four  years  interesting 
fluctuations  are  shown  in  the  quantities  of  the  principal  commodities 
shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Germany,  as  follows: 
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FOREIGN    TRADE    OF   GERMANY.  b 

Quantities  of  principal  commodities  imported  from  the  United  States  into  Germany  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1901,  190fS,  190S,  and  1904. 


Commodities. 


Six  months  ended  June  80— 


1901. 


1902. 


1906. 


1904. 


Raw  cotton 

Cotton  waste 

Wheat 

Rye 

Oats 

Corn 

Raw  tobacco  and  stems 

Hides  and  skins 

Lumber,  timber,  and  staves 

Meats  of  all  kinds 

Fetrolenm  and  products 

Pig  iron 

Cotton-aeed  oil 

Copper 

Electrical  machinery 

Affricnltural  machinery 

Machine  tools 

Fresh  fmits 

Dried  and  preserved  fruits. . 
Shoes  


Metric  tons, 

142,892 

6,724 

889,940 

16,079 

44,478 

671,104 

6,800 

2,149 

107,109 

7,086 

874,128 

9,809 

10,918 

28,186 

282 

16,087 

800 

642 

9,986 

87 


Metric  tons. 

166,054 

6,906 

666,989 

20,172 

2,090 

48,096 

6,897 

1,412 

168.164 

9,086 

429,426 

809 

7,706 

86,780 

102 

9,072 

299 

218 

9,609 

87 


Metric  tons. 

162,977 

8,168 

801,614 

28,670 

608 

806,819 

6,877 

8,162 

144^101 

6,790 

887,609 


Metric  tone. 

164,499 

7,156 

149,647 

1,964 

186 

129,660 

6,678 

82 

168,448 

2,801 

871,762 


6,286 

82,848 

24 

7,784 

490 

8.698 

22,724 

62 


9,874 

47,107 

28 

7,602 

1,106 

6,090 

26,876 

60 


The  wheat  imports  were  by  far  the  smallest  for  any  recent  half  year 
from  January  to  June.  Tobacco  and  lumber  about  held  their  own. 
Copper  rose  to  an  unprecedented  figure;  pig  iron  disappeared  entirely 
from  the  list,  and  the  quantities  of  both  fresh  and  dried  fruits  brought 
in  far  surpassed  the  imports  of  any  corresponding  half  year.  Noth- 
ing is  more  finnly  established  than  the  German  demand  for  American 
fresh  apples  and  for  the  dried  prunes,  apricots,  peaches,  pears,  and 
evaporated  apples  from  the  Pacific  CJoast  States,  which  are  now  standard 
and  unrivaled  in  this  country.  The  imports  of  American  shoes  appear 
to  be  about  stationary,  but  there  must  be  some  error  in  this  item,  for 
the  receipts  and  sale  of  American-made  shoes  are  known  to  be  steadily 
and  rapidly  increasing,  although  as  yet  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  aggregate  shoe  imports  of  Germany  come  from  the  United  States. 
The  falling  off  in  imports  of  wheat,  corn,  and  rye  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  Germany  had  in  1903  normal  crops  of  these  cereals,  and  such 
grains  as  had  to  be  imported  were  bought  largely  in  Liverpool  or 
other  European  markets  and  were  not  reported  as  of  American 
origin.  Of  the  913,852  tons  of  wheat  imported  into  Germany  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1904,  345,299  tons  came  from  Russia  and  282,797 
tons  from  Argentina,  both  of  which  countries  far  surpassed  the  United 
States,  which  supplied  only  149,647  tons,  while  Roumania  came  fourth, 
with  93,545,  and  Bulgaria  fifth,  with  10,291  tons.  The  cereal  imports 
in  the  first  half  of  1904,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  first  six  months 
of  the  three  preceding  years,  are  as  follows: 
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Quantities  of  cereals,  mallj  and  Unseed  imported  from  the  United  Slates  into  Germany  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1901,  190Sf,  1908,  and  1904. 

j  Six  months  ended  June  30— 

Commodities. 


1901.  1902.  1903.       I       1904. 


Metric  tons. 

Wheat 800,658'  938,984  826,773  913,8.')2 

Rye I  373,170  1  378,532  429.800  1  225,795 

Data !  205,8%,  114,420  237,949  126,362 

Barley 360,460  411,029  608,946  !  576,340 

Maixe 686,687'  470,445  428.668,  340,377 

Malt i ,  47,878  50.243            53,671  1  49,898 

Linseed 123,280  111,968  156,178  251,561 


1902. 

1903. 

Metric  tons. 

MetHctons. 

938,984 

826, 773 

378,532 

429.800 

114,420 

237,  W9 

411,029 

608,946 

470,445 

428.668  , 

50.243 

53,671  1 

111,968 

156,178 

SUMMARY   OF  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 

The  general  industrial  and  commercial  situation  and  the  changing 
conditions  of  the  export  trade  to  Germany  have  been  so  fully  described 
from  time  to  time  in  reports  from  this  consulate  on  special  subjects, 
that  a  brief  r^sum^  of  existing  conditions  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  the  present  report. 

The  industrial  revival  which  set  in  toward  the  close  of  1902  and 
became  more  general  and  promising  in  the  following  year,  has  contin- 
ued practically  unbroken  thus  fs^r  into  1904,  but  there  has  not  been 
at  any  time  anything  approaching  the  robust  and  prosperous  activity 
of  1898-99.  The  recovery  has  been  slow,  carefully  nurtured,  and  con- 
servative; it  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  a  sense  financial  rather  than 
commercial  and  industrial.  Probably  the  most  accurate  reflex  of  this 
revival  will  be  found  in  the  transactions  of  the  Imperial  Bank  in  1903, 
which  although  definitely  less  satisfactory  than  in  1900  and  1901, 
were  nevertheless  satisfactory.  From  the  bank's  published  state- 
ment it  appears  that  its  discounts  amounted  last  year  to  $7,739,431, 
against  16,177,139  in  1902,  and  its  profits  were  $6,042,864,  against 
$4,759,833  in  the  previous  year.  Moreover,  the  investments  con- 
ducted through  the  bank  amounted  to  $348,000,000,  the  highest  figure 
ever  reached,  the  average  of  the  ten  preceding  years  having  been 
$238,000,000. 

The  Iron  and  Steel  Syndicate,  which  was  organized  last  year  for  the 
express  purpose  of  promoting  exports,  began  with  large  orders  on 
hand  and  was  actively  prosperous  for  several  months.  More  recently, 
however,  the  exports  of  iron  and  steel  fell  off  somewhat  seriously,  so 
that  shipments  of  pig  iron,  angles  and  tees,  rails,  iron  and  steel  bars, 
billets,  blooms,  and  sheets — all  articles  controlled  by  the  syndicate — 
were  27  per  cent  less  during  the  first  six  months  of  1904  than  during 
the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year.  These  losses  in  exports  are 
accounted  for  mainly  by  three  facts,  namely,  the  failure  of  the  expected 
trade  revival  with  Cape  Colony,  the  Trans v^aal,  and  in  fact  the  whole 
of  South  Africa;  the  outbreak  of  the  eastern  Asiatic  war  and  the  con- 
sequent suspension  of  industrial  iron  and  steel  consumption  in  Russia, 
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and,  finally,  the  revival  of  active  American  competition  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  English  colonies.  The  exports  of  German  pig  iron  to  the 
United  States,  which  were  active  during  the  first  half  of  1903,  prac- 
tically ceased  when  the  home  supply  overtook  and  passed  the  require- 
ments of  American  consumption.  So,  if  the  German  Steel  Syndicate! 
has  been  somewhat  less  successful  than  it  hoped  to  be,  the  reasons 
were  beyond  its  control.  Another  important  feature  of  the  iron  and 
steel  situation  is  that  the  domestic  consumption  is  still  far  behind 
what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Germany's  greatest  industrial  prosperity. 
In  1900,  for  example,  when  everything  was  at  high  tide,  the  average 
consumption  of  iron  and  steel  was  137.7  kilograms  (1  kilogram = 
2.2046  pounds)  per  head  of  population,  against  a  total  production 
of  152.1  kilograms  per  capita.  But  in  1903,  when  the  productive 
capacity  had  been  expanded  to  173.9  kilograms,  the  aggregate  home 
consumption  averaged  only  98.1  kilograms  per  capita,  leaving  the 
enormous  excess  of  76.8  kilograms  to  be  taken  care  of  by  exportation. 

The  .decline  of  American  meat  exports  to  Germany,  under  the 
influence  of  the  agrarian  meat-inspection  law,  has  continued  until  that 
once  rich  and  flourishing  trade  is  reduced  to  a  mere  vestige.  In  1898 
the  German  meat  imports  from  the  United  States  reached  an  aggre- 
gate of  47,260  metric  tons,  valued  at  $9,620,000.  In  1899  the  imports 
of  American  canned  meats  alone  amounted  to  2,538  tons.  On  October 
1,  1900,  that  portion  of  the  meat-inspection  law  which  forbade  the 
importation  of  canned  meats  and  sausages  went  into  effect.  Other 
sections  of  the  law  which  practically  excluded  meats  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  which  boracic  acid  had  been  used  took  effect  in  1902  and  the 
beginning  of  1903.  As  a  result  of  all  these  restrictions,  the  imports 
of  American  hams  and  bacon  dropped  from  30,458  tons  in  1898  to 
4,277  tons  in  1903,  and  the  whole  import  of  American  meats  last  year 
was  only  8,500  tons,  valued  at  $2,023,000. 

The  production  of  coal  in  Germany  in  1908  was  116,664,000  metric 
tons;  of  lignite,  or  brown  coal,  45,956,000  tons;  of  coke,  11,509,000 
tons;  and  of  briquettes,  10,476,000  tons. 

There  were  imported,  chiefly  from  Great  Britain  for  gas-making 
purposes,  6,667,000  tons  of  coal,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  17,388,000 
tons  were  exported  to  the  Netherlands,  Austria,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
and  France.  In  connection  with  this  subject  some  very  interesting 
statistics,  showing  the  relative  output  per  capita  by  the  coal  miners  of 
different  countries,  have  just  been  published  here.  The  labor  cost 
forms  a  large  percentage  of  the  expense  involved  in  the  production  of 
coal.  The  eflSciency  of  the  miner  and  the  conditions,  favorable  or 
otherwise,  under  which  he  works,  have,  therefore,  an  important  bearing 
on  the  price  of  coal.  It  has  been  found  that  in  1901  the  average 
yearly  production  per  workman  in  the  principal  coal-mining  countries 
was  as  follows,  the  statistics  being  in  metric  tons:  United  States,  548 
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tons;  Upper  Silesia,  327;  Great  Britain,  292;  Westphalia,  247;  Saar 
district,  224;  Lower  Silesia,  195;  France,  197;  Austria-Hungary,  167, 
and  Belgium,  166.  These  differences,  which  are  so  striking  and 
important  in  the  four  principal  coal  fields  of  Germany,  point  not  so 
much  to  the  comparative  efficiency  of  the  workmen  as  to  geological 
peculiarities,  the  depth  and  thickness  of  coal  deposits,  the  presence  of 
water  and  noxious  g'ases,  and  the  difficulties  which  beset  pumping  and 
hoisting  the  product  from  the  mine.  But  when  all  is  taken  into 
account,  the  cost  of  coal  at  the  mine's  mouth  varies  in  close  Accord 
with  the  output  of  the  individual  miner  in  the  several  fields.  The 
mining  industry  of  Germany  employs  480,000  persons,  including  some 
women  and  boys,  and  the  average  individual  earnings  of  the  whole 
force  in  1902  were  $243.30. 

There  is  throughout  Germany  a  tendency  toward  decreased  hours  of 
labor,  accompanied  in  many  cases  by  demands  for  higher  wages.  In 
coal  mining  the  shift  for  underground  workmen  now  rarely  exceeds 
ten*  hours,  instead  of  eleven  or  twelve  as  formerly,  while  for  house 
building  and  other  mechanical  trades  nine  and  ten  hours  are  in  many 
places  accounted  a  day's  work.  There  has  been  a  general  and,  on  the 
whole,  successful  effort  on  the  part  of  municipalities  to  turn  back  the 
tide  of  indigent  labor  toward  the  farms  which  had  been  so  disastrously 
abandoned  by  young  men  and  women  in  the  prosperous  years  preced- 
ing 1900.  No  less  than  13,000  vacancies  on  farms  were  filled  by  the 
municipal  agencies  in  1901,  and  many  thousands  more  went  "back  to 
the  land"  of  their  own  accord. 

In  the  field  of  machinery  manufacture  the  most  notable  event  of  the 
past  year  has  been  the  consolidation  or  organization  of  most  of  the 
great  electrical  manufacturing  firms  in  this  country  into  working  com- 
binations, by  which  working  expenses  have  been  reduced  and  the  dis- 
advantages of  strenuous  competition  to  a  great  extent  eliminated.  All 
the  principal  electrical  machine  companies  appear  to  be  busy  at  fair 
prices  and  largely  for  export.  In  general  machinery  the  situation  is 
much  less  favorable.  Orders  are  meager  and  prices  low.  Most  fac- 
tories are  working  not  only  with  reduced  forces  but  with  shortened 
hours  of  labor.  In  the  specialty  of  textile  machinery  alone  is  there 
prosperous  activity  and  good  prices,  especially  for  new  and  highly 
improved  looms  and  other  machines  that  promise  economy"  in  work- 
ing or  a  higher  gi'ade  of  product. 

Manufacturers  in  nearly  all  lines  complain  of  the  same  persistent 
overproduction  that  was  evident  a  year  ago.  There  is  a  constant 
building  of  new  factories,  which,  by  means  of  new  and  improved 
machinery,  cheapen  the  cost  of  production,  and  by  glutting  the  mar- 
ket for  finished  products  make  the  struggle  of  the  older  concerns 
constantly  more  difficult.  In  cotton  manufacture  prosperity  has  suf- 
fered from  the  high  and  fluctuating  prices  of  the  raw  American  staple, 
D  c  R  NO.  2132 — -2 
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and  organized  efforts  are  being  put  forth  to  establish  cotton  cultiva- 
tion in  Africa,  and  eventually  to  emancipate  the  German  spinners  from 
dependence  upon  their  present  source  of  supply. 

Agriculture  has  suffered  during  the  past  summer  from  a  severe  and 
widely  extended  drought,  the  full  effects  of  which  are  not  yet  accu- 
rately determined.  The  effects  upon  serial  crops  have  been  already 
stated  in  these  reports.  Spring  wheat  and  rye  were  harvested  in 
excellent  condition  before  the  worst  effects  of  the  drought  developed, 
but  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes  suffered  severely  and  in  some  locations 
have  been  almost  a  failure. 

Meadows  and  pastures  were  sorely  stricken,  farmers  in  certain  dis- 
tricts had  to  begin  feeding  their  cattle  in  August  or  early  September, 
and  the  effect  upon  grazing  and  dairy  interests  has  been  disastrous. 
Butter,  milk,  and  cheese  are  scarcer  and  higher  in  price  than  usual  at 
this  season,  and  on  many  farms  the  enforced  reduction  of  live  stock  to 
meet  a  restricted  forage  supply  has  been  so*  radical  that  two  or  three 
years  will  elapse  before  the  losses  can  be  made  up. 

Notwithstanding  this  unfortunate  visitation,  which  Germany  has 
suffered  in  common  with  most  other  European  countries,  the  morale 
of  the  people,  their  enterprise,  their  industry,  and  enthusiastic  devo- 
tion to  education  and  progress  in  all  that  makes  a  nation  great,  were 
never  higher  and  more  pervading  than  now.  Improvements  in  the 
State  railway  service,  in  electric  tramway  and  local  railway  lines,  in 
new  and  more  advanced  schools  of  commerce,  industrial  art,  and 
applied  science,  in  the  foundation  of  museums  and  libraries,  and  in  the 
intelligent  training  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  for  whatever  may  be 
their  duties  in  life — in  all  this  Germany  stands  to-day  more  than  ever 
before  in  the  front  rank  of  the  nations. 

Frank  H.  Mason,  Comul- General. 

Berlin,  Germany,  October  20^  190^. 


Exports,  by  artidesj  from  the  United  States  to  Germany ,  in  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  SO, 
189S,  1897,  1901,  1902,  and  1908.^ 


Articles. 


I 


Dollars. 
377,735 


41,800 
79,960 
2,210 
68,567 
87,588 
28.761 


A^cultural  implements 

Animals: 

Cattle 

Horses 

Another 

Bark,  and  extract  of,  for  tanning 

Books,  mapH,  engravings,  etchings,  etc . . . 

Braas.  and  manufactures  of 

Breadstufis:  i 

Barley | 

Bran,  middling,  and  mill  feed 

Com 2,794,689 

Oato 1,870 

Rye 217,782 

\Vheat 2,569,261 

Wheat  flour 1,011,385 

AU  other 211,819 


1897. 


Dollars. 
710,818 

55,525 
822,250 
23,963 
57,841 
112,153 
101,802 

1,695,393 


1901. 


9,881,821 
625,372 

2,063,268 

1,997,639 
618,309 

1,152,250 


DoUan. 
2,677,319 

3,220 
141,460 

6,504 
83,447 
181,260 
310,287 

163,284 

518,603 

17,305,229 

642,032 

365,041 

7,871,573 

2,011,259 

990,808 


1902. 


Dollars. 

1,868,672 


23,300 
10,824 
55,385 
210,320 
199,728 

91 

146, 192 

2,772,183 

26,643 

569,018 

14,944,074 

2,778,836 

1,307,009 


1903. 


Dollars. 
1,419,063 


17,925 
9,069 

64,224 
227,247 
189, 176 


872,210 
6,642,897 


1,500,795 

11,114,840 

3,630,126 

1,234,706 


a  Prom  data  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labp^. 
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ExporUj  by  arHcleSj  from  the  United  States  to  Germany,  rt<'.— Continued. 


Articles. 


Can,  carriages,  other  vehicles,  and  parte  of : 

Cvcles,ana  parts  of 

All  other,  and  parts  of 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines. . . 

Coal 

copper: 

Ore 

Ingots,  bars,  plates,  and  old 

Cotton,  and  manolactures  of: 

Unmanufactured 

Waste 

Manufactures  of , 

Fertilisers 

Fish 


DoUan. 


98,697 
587,674 
122.527 

12,150 
580,007 

36,900,989 


Fruits  and  nuts: 

Apples,  dried 

Prunes 

Another 

Purs  and  fur  skins 

Grease,  grease  scraps,  and  all  soap  stock. 

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  furs 

Household  and  personal  effects 

India  rubber,  manufactures  of 

Instruments,  etc.,  for  scientific  purposes. 
Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of: 
Machinery,  machines,  and  parts  of— 

Metal-working 

Pumps 

Sewing  machines,  and  parts  of. . . 
Typewriting  machines, and  partsof 

All  other  manufactureaof 

Leather  and  manufacturers  of: 

Sole  leather 

All  other  leather 

Manufactures  of 

Musical  instruments 

Naval  stores: 

Rosin,  tar.  turpentine, and  pitch 

Turpentine,  spirits  of 

Nickel:  Oxide  and  matte 

Oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal 

Oils: 

Mineral- 
Crude  

Refined 

Vegetable— 

Cotton-seed 

All  other 

Paints,  pigments,  and  colors 

Paraffin,  and  paraffin  wax  

ProviHions,  comprising  meat  and  dairy 
products: 

Beef,  canned 

Beef,  salted  or  pickled,and  other  cured 

Tallow 

Bacon  

Hams 

Pork ,  sal  ted  or  pickled 

Lard 

Oleo,  the  oil,  and  oleomargarine 

Sausage  casings 

Butter 

AU  other 

Seeds 

spiritsVdistiVied '.!!*.*.*.'.*.!;'.!!!!!!!*.!!;■.;.'.* 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of: 

Unmanufactured 

Manufactures  of 

Whalebone 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 

Timber,  and  unmanufactured  wood. . 

Lumber^ 

Boards,  deals,  planks,  Joists,  etc. . . 
Another 

Manufactureaof 

All  other  articles 


137,218 

1,498,455 

103,688 

210,140 


39,101 
549,736 
195,025 
213,886 


110,260 
99,634 


1897. 


DoUart. 

1,026,346 

64,966 

647,697 

470 


3,167,670 
50,264,855 


314,741 

1,944,411 

394.626 

525,238 


1901. 


1902: 


555,066 
579,863 
120,560 
652,613 
87,858 
225, 146 
240,577 


563,401 


473,129 
348, 9M 

92,685 

206,938 

21,979 

80,622 

678,914 
446,280 


Total  domestic  exports 

Total  foreign  exports 

Total  exports  of  merchandise . 


2,328,169 

121,268 
5,296,725 

587,587 

217,396 

30,350 

273,102 


829,652 

334.983 

298,315 

678,237 

91,805 

56,414 

6,429,211 

2,371,899 

437,526 

11,928 

131,648 

261,092 

1,496,557 

4,694,012 
174.235 
278,114 

627,418 

348,702 

101. 08Q 

373,096 

1,214,050 


761,229 

228,710 

1,929,020 

1,099,818 

45,101 
317, 174 
103,863 
124,195 

1,1*22,761 

613. 772 

9,776 

2,827,285 


7.5,346 
6,617,189 

430,535 

331,955 

57,614 

658,619 


372,460 

252,347 

336,  M5 

1,572,284 

268,216 

101,639 

8,317,050 

1,398,082 

581,118 

3-29.892 

920.035 

601,733 

411,627 


Dollars. 
199,398 
189,070  I 

1,020,424 
23,499  I 


DoOan. 
306,156 
103,940 
835,781 
185,948 


23,884  3.500 

7,785,496  I  6,878,983 

76,234.819  I  70,416,199 

1,026,475  1  738,187 

621,814  601,953 

1,941,064  2,308,656 

459,429  535,659 


733,719 

178,429 
804,250 
593,681 
3M,907 
393,133 
335,994 
^•19,358 
368,360 


1,034,622 

159,759 

863,469 

561, 169 

1,316,295 

2,460,438 

28,857 
742.261 
232,980 
282, 711 

1,830,127 

1.226,880 

128. 4a5 

5,285,863 


193.6.S6 
8,746,697 

1,407,808 
279,376 
209,223 
732,245 


247.804 
397,395 
516,498 

l,386,a55 

218. 758 

665,697 

13,700,875 

2,647,375 

1,143,279 
68,807 
7^,265 

1,288.109 
678,643 


4,650,021  !  3,918,656 

199,746  I  110,170 

ia%885  146,658 

1,385,979  1,229,787 

689,586  I  1,746,864 

1,224,522  602,443 

586,384  6491198 

1,419,788  2,105,536 


81,992,572  128, 784, 453  188,350,919 
1,586,416   1,461,635   8,429,508 


83,578,988 


125,246,088  191,780,427 


528,  .WZ 
446,764 
481,785 
945,125 
57,005 
849, 416 
247,602 
an,  500 
401,576 


258,694 
100,969 
745,684 
679,898 
923,837 
1,472,764 

8,462 
644,125 
237,274 
442,456 

908,793 
1,101,175 

103,654 
t,  272, 628 


315,082 
8,622,736 

1,275,960 
278.844 
166,277 

1,218,766 


35,318 

570,922 

300,570 

1,675,155 

219,8'2«^ 

719, 438 

16,252,251 

2,597,581 

599,820 

32,080 

1,002,906 

699,572 

516,408 

4,280,440 
79,836 
194,535 

419,800 

816,572 

477,796 

638.404 

1,716,481 


170,222,737 
2,925,643 


173,148,280 


1902. 


Doaar$. 
168,810 
121,206 
761,887 
13,964 


7,692,964 

84,824,284 

663,564 

1,106,832 

2,604,607 

786,783 

941,989 
897,212 
1,453,138 
1,825,564 
148,138 
440,881 
358,294 
308,566 
403,008 


317,711 

83.707 

686,770 

745,630 

1,106,779 

1,475,964 

23,676 
872,630 
874,748 
441,927 

1,080,109 

1,009,868 

402 

4,361,209 


314,398 
7,949,211 

1,298,479 
174, 144 
141,620 

1,008,910 


98,702 

707,087 

229,621 

1,339,119 

116,668 

270,487 

16,448,698 

2,824,009 

748,224 

52,186 

735,952 

1,898,524 

216,404 

6,978,882 
112,517 
89,762 

1,098,494 

1,146,228 
428,767 
623,660 

2,053,017 


190,896,447 
2,946,189 


193,841,686 
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Value  of  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Germany ,  1880  to  1904-^ 


Year  ended  June  30— 

Imports. 

1 
Exports.     1  Year  ended  June  30— 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1880 

11,287 

89,181 

68,542 

77,728 

19,163 

41,763 

54,997 

47, 660  > 

21,836 

42,546 

37,683 

16,388 

07,563 

$57,062,268 
70,188,252 
54,228,953 
66,169,929 
60,603.059 
62,222,791  , 
61,961,193  1 

1898 

i03 
K)5 
)65 
(33 
MA 

m 
m 
m 

>23 

»ii 

)64 

$83,578,988 

1881 

1894 

92, 357, 163 

1882 

1895 

92,053,758 

1883 

1896 

97, 897, 197 

1884 

1897 

125,246,088 

1885 

1898 

155,039,972 

1886 

1899 

155, 772, 179 

1887  

58,571,272 

1900 

187,847,889 
191,780,427 

1888 

66, 414. 171 
68,002.594  , 
85,563,312 
92,795,456  ' 

1901 

1889 

1902 

173, 148, 280 

1890 

1908 

193,841,686 
214,780,992 

1891 

1904 

1892 

105,521,558 

1 

a  From  data  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 


TRIESTE  AS  A  PORT  OF  EMIGRATION. 

(From  United  StcUet  Ocmml  Hos^eld,  Trieste,  Austria.) 

Previous  to  1885  emigration  from  the  Austria-Hungarian  to  the 
United  States  was  of  comparatively  little  importance.  Since  then  it 
has  grown  from  about  10,000  to  more  than  200,000  per  annum.  For 
many  years  the  Government  looked  with  disfavor  upon  the  expatria- 
tion of  its  citizens,  and  kept  all  home  ports  closed  to  emigration. 
This  forced  Austro-Hungarian  emigrants  to  make  their  journey  to 
the  United  States  via  German,  Dutch,  Belgian,  French,  and  Italian 
ports.  The  favorite  ports  of  embarkation  were  Hamburg  and 
Bremen,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  two  principal  German  steam- 
ship companies  during  the  decade  preceding  1903  transported  about  half 
.  a  million  Austrian  steerage  passengers,  and  derived  from  this  service  a 
total  revenue  of  nearly  $15,000,000.  B}'^  turning  this  business  over  to 
the  German  steamship  companies,  Austria  virtually  subsidized  German 
shipping. 

While  the  west-bound  German  vessels  carried  thousands  of  Austrian 
emigrants  in  their  holds,  many  an  Austrian  ship  left  Trieste  for  an 
American  port  with  less  than  half  a  cargo,  or  even  in  ballast.  Relying 
for  their  profits  on  the  emigrant  service,  the  German  ships  could  well 
afford  to  compete  in  freight  rates,  both  to  and  from  America,  with 
Austrian  freighters,  even  in  the  latters'  legitimate  territory.  Ameri- 
can goods  destined  for  Prague,  Vienna,  and  Budapest  would  be  car- 
ried via  German  ports  instead  of  Trieste,  and  occasionally  American 
goods  would  be  shipped  even  to  this  city  via  Hamburg  and  Vienna. 
Hamburg  and  Bremen  had  the  advantage  over  this  port  not  only  in 
lower  freight  rsites,  but  also  in  more  frequent  and  more  regular  sail- 
ings. This  in  itself  was  suflBcient  to  divert  considerable  business  from 
the  Austrian  port  to  its  northern  rivals.  Austrian  ships  usually  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  in  America  full  cargoes  for  their  return  trips,  but 
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they  were  obliged  to  load  at  several  ports  and  had  to  content  them- 
selves with  the  less  desirable  kinds  of  freight,  principally  cotton  and 
cotton-seed  oil. 

Austria  gradually  recognized  the  fact  that,  while  keeping  her  ports 
closed  to  emigration  did  not  prevent  her  people  from  emigrating,  it 
greatly  handicapped  her  trade  and  navigation;  so  when,  about  two 
years  ago,  the  Austro- American  Steamship  Company  approached  the 
Government  on  the  question  of  opening  the  port  of  Trieste  to  emigra- 
tion, it  received  rather  encouraging  assurances.  While  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  in  any  way  favoring  emigra- 
tion, it  was  ready  to  give  to  any  responsible  steamship  company  the 
right  to  embark,  under  certain  restrictions,  ''tiuns- Atlantic  emi- 
grants" at  Trieste.  Having  received  this  assurance,  the  Austro- 
American  Company  made  the  necessary  preparations  for  engaging  in 
the  emigrant  business  and  placed  with  an  English  firm  an  order  for 
two  new  steamers. 

However,  before  these  steamers  were  completed,  the  Cunard  Steam- 
ship Company,  which  had  in  the  meantime  received  from  the  Hunga- 
rian Government  the  exclusive  right  to  carry  emigrants  from  Fiume 
to  the  United  States  and  had  also  obtained  permission  from  the  Aus- 
trian Government  to  call  for  passengers  at  Trieste,  surprised  the 
managers  of  the  Austro- American  Company  by  opening  a  biweekly 
passenger  service  between  the  two  principal  ports  of  the  monarchy 
and  New  York.  The  first  emigrant  ship  of  the  Cunard  Company 
called  at  Trieste  on  November  9,  1903,  and  the  line  has  maintained 
regular  biweekly  sailings  ever  since. 

The  unexpected  appearance  of  the  Cunard  Company  at  Trieste, 
however,  did  not  prevent  the  Austro- American  Company  from  carry- 
ing out  its  original  plans,  and  as  soon  as  the  steamers  ordered  were 
completed  it  opened  its  passenger  service,  the  first  emigrant  ship  leav- 
ing Trieste  on  June  9,  1904.  The  steamers  of  the  Austro- American 
Company  make  the  passage  to  and  from  New  York  in  twenty  days, 
calling  at  Messina  and  Naples  on  the  westward  and  only  at  Naples  on 
the  eastward  tHp.  The  Cunard  ships  also  require  twenty  days  for  the 
trip  from  Trieste  to  New  York  (which  includes,  however,  a  three  days' 
stop  at  Fiume),  but  only  seventeen  days  for  the  return  trip.  The  west- 
bound ships  of  this  line  call  at  Fiume  and  Palermo  and  the  east-bound 
at  Naples. 

Encouraged  by  the  stead}'  growth  of  its  emigrant  business,  the 
Austro- American  Company  has  decided  to  provide  two  more  ships  for 
its  emigrant  service,  and  will  soon  (before  next  spring  at  any  rate) 
also  have  biweekly  sailings  of  passenger  ships. 

Fredk.  W.  Hossfeld,  Conml. 

Trieste,  Austria,  October  31^  190^. 
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TRADE  OF  LA  ROCHELLE,  FRANCE. 

{From  United  States  Consul  Jackson,  La  Rochdle,  France.) 

Notwithstanding  the  great  depression  in  seagoing  commerce  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  this  section  of  France  and  the  port  of  La 
Roche! le  have  not  felt  the  severity  of  the  dullness  of  trade.  During 
the  tirst  six  months  of  the  present  year  there  have  been  established 
here  a  new  coal  depot  for  handling  Cardiff  coals,  a  new  petroleum 
refinery  of  very  large  capacity,  and  a  plant  for  converting  milk  into 
powder;  important  additions  have  been  made  to  the  already  splendid 
fishing  fleet,  and  three  important  hew  steamship  lines  have  made  La 
Rochelle  a  port  of  call.  While  in  their  statistics  many  ports  of 
Europe  have  shown  a  decrease  in  the  tonnage  of  vessels  visiting  them, 
La  Rochelle  has  shown  a  slight  increase. 

In  September,  1904,  there  entered  and  cleared  from  this  port  977 
vessels,  representing  136,917  tons,  an  increase  of  15,259  tons  over  last 
year.  The  tonnage  for  the  first  nine  months  of  last  year  amounted 
to  1,135,230  tons,  while  for  the  same  period  in  1904  the  tonnage 
amounted  to  1,176,783,  an  increase  of  41,553  tons.  The  imports  and 
exports  direct  to  and  from  La  Rochelle  for  September  amounted  to 
39,671  tons,  a  slight  decrease  from  last  year,  while  the  total  tonnage  of 
exports  and  imports  was  abdut  2,000  tons  less  than  last  year.  These 
figures  do  not  include  the  imports  and  exports  that  leave  or  arrive 
at  La  Rochelle  by  the  coasting  trade,  the  figures  of  which  I  have  been 
unable  to  obtain,  but  which  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  will  show 
a  marked  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  merchandise  handled  on  the 
docks  at  this  port. 

The  principal  commodities  of  which  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  are  less  than  la^t  year  are  phosphates  and  coal.  The  exports  to 
the  United  States  this  year  have  consisted  in  increased  quantities  of 
cognac  brandy,  sardines,  metallic  tissues,  and  glue. 

George  H.  Jackson,  Consul. 

La  Rochelle,  France,  Novetnher  i,  100 j^. 


EMERALDS  IN  COLOMBIA. 

{From  United  States  Oynsul-General  Snyder,  Bogotd,  Colombia.) 

Referring  to  my  dispatch  of  June  1,  1904,^  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
having  emeralds  in  the  rough  shipped  to  the  United  States,  I  have 
now  to  report  that  in  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Molano,  secretary  of 
the  Banco  de  Exportadores,  a  corporation  which  holds  the  largest  inter- 
est in  the  syndicate  now  in  control  of  the  Muzo  emerald  mines,  I  was 

a  Printed  in  Dally  Consular  Reports,  No.  2117,  November  26, 1904. 
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informed  that  several  large  consignments  of  emeralds  had  been  lately . 
shipped  to  New  York  by  this  syndicate,  and  that  it  hoped  to  make  a 
market  in  the  United  Spates  for  the  entire  output. 

The  Chivor  group,  spoken  of  in  my  report,  has  given  good  promises 
lately,  and  I  understand  the  owners  are  going  to  try  to  raise  in  the 
United  States  the  capital  necessary  for  its  operation.  With  the  out- 
put of  Muzo  going  to  the  United  States,  and  this  rediscovered  group 
controlled  by  its  capital,  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  entire  emerald 
market  of  Colombia  was  under  American  control.  If  the  rumor  proves 
true  that  the  Gevemment  is  shortly  to  take  back  the  Muzo  mines  from 
the  present  workers  and  put  them  up  for  auction  again,  a  still  better 
opportunity  will  be  opened  for  American  capitalists. 

Alban  G.  Snyder,  Conmd- General. 

Bogota,  Colombia,  October  i,  lOOJf,. 


PANAMA. 

{From  the  annual  report  of  Vie  British  consul  at  Panama.) 

The  agricultural  and  mineral  possibilities  have  still  to  be  developed, 
and  highways  and  railways  are  needed  to  convert  what  is  now  wilder- 
ness and  jungle  into  farms  and  fields.  The  forests  abound  with  valua- 
ble woods,  and  open  savannas,  with  miles  of  splendid  grazing  ground, 
lie  within  this  narrow  neck  of  land.  The  richness  of  some  of  the  allu- 
vial deposits  and  quartz  mines  is  historical.  The  climatic  conditions 
of  some  of  the  interior  provinces  are  good,  but  until  means  of  com- 
munication and  transportation  are  provided  there  will  be  no  material 
development. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  maintains  a  weekly  service 
between  San  Francisco  and  ranama,  calling"  at  the  principal  Central 
American  and  Mexican  ports  en  route.  This  company,  through  a 
contiuct  with  the  Panama  Railroad  Company,  now  enjoys  a  practical 
monopoly  of  the  freight  trade  from  Central  American  ports  via  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  A  steamship  line  has  recently  been  inaugurated 
between  Callao  and  China,  calling  at  Panama  on  both  the  outward  and 
the  homeward  voyage.  The  time  occupied  on  the  journey  between 
Panama  and  Yokohama  will  be  about  thirty-five  days. 

The  monetary  unit  of  the  Republic  is  a  gold  coin  called  a  bilboa, 
divided  into  100  cents,  but  for  the  present  none  will  be  coined,  and 
the  United  States  dollar  is  legal  tender  at  its  normal  value,  the  equiva- 
lent to  1  bilboa.  Colombian  currency  now  in  circulation  is  to  be  with- 
drawn, and  3,000,000  silver  pesos  are  to  be  minted  in  denominations 
of  1  peso,  50, 20,  and  10  cents;  $2  silver  are  the  equivalent  of  1  bilboa. 
In  order  to  guarantee  the  parity  between  gold  and  silver  the  Govern- 
ment will  deposit  in  a  bank  in  tue  United  States  a  sum  in  gold  equiva- 
lent to  15  per  cent  of  the  coinage  in  circulation.  The  conversion  was 
to  begin  on  September  1  last,  when  the  Colombian  currency  was  to  be 
exchanged  for  the  new  coinage  at  the  rate  of  $212.50  for  100  bilboas. 
The  introduction  into  the  Republic  of  all  descriptions  of  silver  money 
is  prohibited. 
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The  charge  for  the  registration  of  each  manufacturer's  trade- mark 
and  merchant's  trade-mark  has  been  fixed  at  $50  and  $30,  respectively. 

Light  dues  are  paid  by  every  steamer  or  sailing  vessel,  native  or 
foreign,  entering  or  anchoring  in  the  ports  of  the  Republic  where 
lights  are  exhibited,  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  for  every  ton  of  registered 
tonnage,  according  to  the  ship's  register,  up  to  100  tons,  and  2i  cents 
for  every  ton  above  that  number.  Vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade  pay  half  of  the  above  dues.  A  tax  of  $4  is  imposed  on  foreigners 
who  intend  to  reside  in  the  Republic.  The  master  of  the  vessel  bring- 
ing the  immigrant  is  reaf)onsible  to  the  Government  for  its  payment. 
Traveling  agents  are  required  to  take  out  a  license  before  they  do 
business  or  take  orders  for  goods  in  the  Republic.  The  license  costs 
$20,  and  thirteen  permits  were  granted  in  1903. 

The  United  States  Government  has  established  a  maritime  quaran- 
tine service  for  vessels  entering  the  ports  of  Panama,  Aeon.  Colon, 
and  Cristobal.  Incoming  vessels  must  fly  a  yellow  flag  at  tne  fore, 
and.  in  the  case  of  Pacific  ports,  await  quarantine  inspection  at  the 
ancnorage  off  Perico  and  Flamenco  islands,  not  closer  than  250  fathoms 
to  the  shore  or  any  vessel  or  hulk.  The  master  must  bring  a  bill  of 
health  in  duplicate  from  the  United  States  consul  at  the  port  of  depar- 
ture identical  with  those  issued  to  vessels  clearing  for  ports  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  supplemental  bill  of  health,  also  in  duplicate, 
must  be  procured  at  all  intermediate  ports  of  call.  By  the  closing  to 
commerce  of  several  of  the  Pacific  ports  south  of  Panama,  because  of 
the  outbreak  of  bubonic  plague,  and  extreme  quarantine  restrictions 
at  various  Mexican  and  Central  American  ports,  an  important  decrease 
in  the  exports  resulted;  importation,  however,  was  maintained  and  on 
an  increased  scale. 

Portobello,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  through  which  all  trade  with  ports 
on  the  Gulf  of  San  Bias  is  to  be  carried  on,  has  been  declared  open  to 
conunerce. 

A  contract  has  been  signed  with  a  United  States  company  at  Bocas 
del  Toro  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  wireless  telegraphy 
between  Bocas  del  Toro  and  Colon  on  tfie  one  hand  and  Bocas  del  Toro 
and  Port  Limon,  in  Costa  Rica,  on  the  other,  the  latter  thus  affording 
communication  with  foreign  countries  by  way  of  Central  America;  and 
a  similar  system  connecting  Colon  with  Panama,  and  thence  with  the 
republics  in  South  America.  The  system  between  Colon  and  Bocas 
del  Toro  is  to  be  opened  within  a  year,  between  Colon  and  Panama 
within  eighteen  months,  and  between  Panama  and  Central  and  South 
American  countries  within  two  years.  By  a  recent  legislative  decree 
the  district  of  Bocas  del  Toro  has  been  made  a  province,  with  a  gov- 
ernor at  the  head  of  administrative  affairs. 

The  Internationa!  Banking  Corporation  of  the  United  States  has 
opened  an  agency  to  do  a  general  banking  business  in  Panama. 

About  twenty  steamers,  mainly  Norwegian,  call  at  the  port  each 
month  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  bananas  to  the  United  States. 
About  800,000  Dunches  are  exported  monthly.  The  plantations  are 
many  miles  in  extent,  and  the  business  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
United  States  citizens. 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  LIVERPOOL. 


{From  UniUd  States  CkpnnU  Boyle,  Liverpool,  EnglarKJU) 
IMPORTS. 

There  are  no  complete  statistics  available  of  the  imports  and  exports 
of  Liverpool  from  and  to  the  United  States.  The  only  statistics 
here  are  from  customs  records  published  by  the  Government  board  of 
trade.  Such  of  these  figures  as  relate  to  particular  ports  show  the 
totals  of  imports  and  exports  from  and  to  the  world  at  large,  and  not 
from  or  to  any  particular  country.  The  Government  returns  show  a 
steady  increase,  both  in  imports  and  exjwrts,  at  Liverpool  during  the 
past  five  years.  The  imports  in  1903  were  valued  at  $627,076,770, 
which  is  $8,769,841  in  excess  of  the  imports  of  1902,  and  $91,539,184 
in  excess  of  those  of  1899.  The  articles  which  principally  make  up 
the  increase  over  1902  are  as  follows: 

Principal  commodUies  showihg  increased  imparts  at  Liverpool  in  190S  over  190S. 


Commodities. 


Mftize hundredweight. 

Apples,  raw do 

BananaH bunches. 

Fruit  .preserved hundredweight. 

Beef,  fresh do 

Beef,  salted do 

Beef,  preserved do 

Steel,  unwrought tons. 

Pyrites  of  iron  and  copper do 

oil,  cocoanut hundredweight. 

Oleomaigarin do 

Paper do. 


Sheepskins,  undressed number. 

Soap hundredweight. 

Sugar,  unrefined do 

Tomatoes do 

Furniture  woods tons. 

Wool,  sheep  or  lambs' pounds. 


1902. 


9,213, 

1,464, 

840, 

170, 

2,009, 

98, 

289, 

23, 

139, 

108, 

64, 

264, 

1,866, 

147, 

4,871, 

177, 

88, 

104,624, 


409 
IM 
966 
726 
854 
943 
900 
982 
280 
595 
533 
377 
476 
922 
127 
171 
788 
615 


1903. 


11,865,998 

2,312,496 

928,820 

270,798 

2,466,598 

109,972 

266,132 

37,686 

200,176 

214,656 

78,361 

296,564 

2,090,148 

206,560 

5,985,674 

268,172 

114,349 

110,956,187 


Increase. 


2,652,584 

848,342 

82,364 

100,072 

466,744 

11,029 

25,232 

13,604 

60,896 

106.061 

18,828 

32,187 

228,672 

68,628 

1,114,447 

91,001 

25,561 

6.831,672 


Of  the  goods  imported  there  were  several  classes  which  show  very 
marked  decreases,  namely: 

Commodities  showing  decreased  imports  at  Liverpool  in  1 90S  from  190^, 


Commodities. 


Cocoa pounds. 

Wheat  hundredweight. 

Beans do... 

Rice,  rice  meal  and  flour do... 

Cotton,  raw do... 

Cotton  waste .pounds. 

Fish,  of  all  kinds hundredweight. 

Hay tons. 

Hides,  raw hundredweight. 

Leather do... 

Hams do... 

Skins,  goat,  undressed number. 

Spirits— rum proof  gallons. 

Sosar,  refined hundredweight. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured pounds. 

12501 


1902. 

1903. 
14,441,208 

Decrease. 

16,768,112 

2,8U,904 

24,827,592 

28,814,886 

512,707 

439,241 

816, 160 

128,091 

4,096,779 

3,140,641 

966,188 

12,349,702 

11,922,180 

427,522 

10,297,286 

7,611.184 

2,786,102 

802,752 

518,066 

289,686 

107, 191 

40,693 

66,498 

357,971 

274,401 

83,670 

500,917 

412,616 

88,401 

1,028,907 

793,216 

236, 6§2 

3,604.986 

2,068.474 

1,586,511 

2,269,226 

1,530,040 

729,186 

1.092,228 

829,545 

262,683 

82,687,109 

51,697,813 

80.989,296 
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IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS    OF    LIVERPOOI*.  8 

EXPORTS. 

The  exports  are  divided  into  those  of  the  ''produce  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  United  Kingdom"  and  those  of  "foreign  and  colonial 
produce."  The  exports  of  the  former  in  1903  were  valued  at  $464,- 
693,657,  showing  an  increase  of  $21,549,576  over  the  exports  of  1902, 
and  of  $69,755,662  over  those  of  1899.  The  goods  which  show  the 
greatest  increases  in  1903  over  1902  are  as  follows: 

Products  of  the  United  Kingdom  showing  increased  exports  from  Liverpool  in  190S  over 

190$. 


CommcKlitles. 


1902. 


1908. 


Increase. 


Jute  piece  goods yards. 

Silkvam pounds. 

Woolen  and  worsted  yam do. . . 

Woolen  and  worsted  manufactures,  piece  goods yards. 


21,605,600 

395,500 

2,167,000 

74,364.200 


31,0S2,100 

523,559 

8,010,400 

89,590,400 


9,476,500 

128,069 

843,400 

15,226,200 


There  were  several  classes  of  goods  which  showed  marked  decreases, 
namely: 

Products  of  the  United  Kingdom  showing  decreased  exports  from  Liverpool  in  190S  from 

1902. 


Commoditlefl. 


1902. 


1908. 


Decrease. 


Cotton  yam pounds.. 

Cotton  manufactures,  piece  goods yards . . 

Jnte  yam pounds. . 

linen  manufactures,  piece  goods yards. . 


62,732,000 

627,829,400 

15,899,600 

99,920,200 


53,038.300 

3,589,221,600 

13,631,700 

87,840,500 


9,698,700 
88.607,800 

2,267,900 
12,079,700 


The  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  were  valued  at  $92,- 
160,563,  which  is  $6,409,071  in  excess  of  the  value  of  exports  in  1902, 
and  $14,303,631  in  excess  of  the  export  values  in  1899.  The  articles 
which  principally  made  up  the  increase  in  1903  over  1902  are  as 
follows: 

Foreign  and  colonial  products  showing  increased  exports  from  Liverpool  in  190S  over  190iS. 


Commodities. 


Caoutchouc hundredweight. 

Maize do... 

Feathers,  ornamental pounds. 

Fish,  cured,  other  than  sardines hundredweight. 

Oil,  petroleum gallons. 

Ph^Ious  stones,  diamonds carats. 

Furs,  unenumerated number. 

Wool,  goats'  mohair pounds. 


1902. 


220,188 
57, 151 
109,664 
l.%,462 
478,456 
22,492 
331, 778 
646,992 


1903. 


Increase. 


249,029 
108,959  I 
147,642 
183,494 

1.155,831 
56,668 
456,848 

1,454,800  , 


28,841 
51,808 
37,878 
28,032 
677,375 
34,166 
125,070 
807,808 
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IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS    OF    LIVERPOOL.  4 

There  were  certain  articles  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  which 
showed  notable  decreases  in  1903,  as  follows: 

Foreign  and  colonial  products  showing  decreased  exports  from  Liverpool  in  190Sfrom  190S, 


CommcKlitiefi. 


Beads pounds..  569,338 

BrisUes do....  118.684 

Cora  and  grain,  rice,  rice  meal  and  flour hundredweight. .  690, 6.^5 

Cotton  waMte pounds . .  4, 971 ,  784 

Cotton  manufactures,  piecegoods yards..!  7,661,118 

Leather,  dressed hundredweight . .  21, 826 

Oil,  palm do....  777,267 

Skins,  goat,  undressed number..'  3,409,462 

Skins,  sheep,  undressed do 794,169 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured pounds..  5,315,369 

Wool,  sheep  or  lambs' do....|  37,584,448 


1903. 


Decrease. 


390 
043 
155 
S56 
183  , 
761  I 
149  I 
rai 
996 
189  ; 
[)62  ! 


147,948 

93,641 

252,200 

1,655,428 

2,538,635 

10,565 

50,818 

1,391,461 

291,078 

1,013,880 

5,101,886 


EXPORTS  TO  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  total  value  of  declared  exports  at  Liverpool  to  the  United  States 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  amounted  to  $19,828,733.55,  which, 
compared  with  the  return  for  1903,  shows  a  decrease  of  $5,122,655.56. 
The  principal  goods  showing  decreases  are  as  follows: 

Dedared  values  of  commodities  exported  from  Liverpool  to  the  United  Stales  which  show 

decreases  in  1904  from  190S. 


Commodities. 


Year  ended     Year  ended 
I  June  30, 1903.  June  30, 1904. 


Ale.  beer,  and  mineral  waters 

Animals 

Bricks  and  tiles 

Coal  and  coke 

Cotton,  raw 

Chemicals .  .^ 

Drugs 

Ginger 

Grease  and  soaps 

Glue  and  el ue  stock 

Hemp  and  flax 

Hides  and  skins 

Iron  and  manufactures  thereof 

Minerals 

Oils 

Oilcloth 1 

Pitch  and  tar 

Rubber 

Steel  and  manufactures  thereof 

Wax 

Woods,  walnut 

Woods,  mahogany 


I 


$138, 
184, 
26. 
669, 

1,068, 

1,131, 
427, 
69, 
559, 
118, 
146, 
ai2, 

2,772, 
238, 

1,597, 
224, 
137, 

5,3W, 
455, 
126. 
61, 
825, 


417.86 
430.54 
871.60 
173.23 
061.57 
000.02 
321.67 
283.92 
998.70 
186.90 
847.08 
644.90 
159. 79 
454.55 
222.63 
116.86 
542.11 
199.17 
835.43 
882.26 
776. 14 
242.80 


$129, 

67, 

20, 

87, 

767, 

1,044, 

216. 

39, 

56. 

75, 

48, 

456, 

932, 

155. 

925, 

173, 

58, 

5, 188, 

133, 

26, 

21, 

601, 


941.70 
507.90 
597.36 
443.10 
476.67 
227.35 
174. 76 
703.24 
786.90 
294. 42 
455.66 
512.66 
555. 75 
231.55 
183.55 
26.S.41 
881.96 
693.55 
212. 51 
0S8.53 
098.90 
608.45 


Decrease.- 


There  were  several  classes  of  goods  which  showed  increased  exports 
from  the  Liverpool  consular  district,  namely: 

Declared  values  of  commodities  exported  from  Liverpool  to  the  United  States  which  show 

increases  in  1904  over  190S. 


Commodities. 


Fish  and  game $539,208.14 

Fruitsand  vegetables 82,054.01 


Year  ended     Year  ended  I 
June30,1903.   June30,1904.| 

T 


Tinplates 

Wool 

Woods,  teak 


278,643.95 
2,183,678.77 
8,282.86 


$707,202.17 

314,243.93 

1,022,070.24 

2,248,796.02 

22,236.02 


Increase. 


$167, 9M 

232,189 

743,426 

65,117 

13,952 
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CANADIAN   NOTES. 


The  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Liver- 
pool to  the  United  States  for  the  quarter  ended  Septenaber  30,  1904, 
WHS  $4,371,026.50,  which  is  11,590,518.04  less  than  the  value  for  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  1903*  The  articles  which  show  the  principal 
decreases  are  as  follows: 

Dedared  values  of  commodities  exported  from  Liverpool  to  the  United  Stales  which  show 
decreases  for  the  quarter  ended  S4>tember  SOy  1904,  from  corresponding  quarter  in  190S. 


Commodities. 


Quarter 

ended  Sept. 

80,19^. 


Quarter 

ended  Sept. 

80,1904. 


Decrease. 


Bags  and  bagging .. . 

Copper  

Chemicals 

Drugs  

Iron  manufactures .. 

Minerals 

Oils 

Oilcloth 

Rubber 

Wool,  hair,  and  noUs 


1222,924.62 
406,840.51 
204,019.28 

62,874.61 
418,704.10 

47,282.90 
460,771.40 

62,880.71 

2,176,798.66 

796,740.86 


$197,969.21 

89,614.40 

191,568.11 

28,668.81 

210,349.58 

16,888.93 

136,924.91 

8,161.38 

1,108,387.73 

690,321.03 


924,966.41 

315,826.11 
12,456.17 
24.215.70 

208,364.62 

31.944.97 

23,846.49 

44,679.38 

1,078,460.93 

205,419.88 


Liverpool,  England,  October  7,  190^. 


James  Boyle,  Consul, 


CANADIAN  NOTES. 

{Prom  United  States  ConstU  Burke,  St.  Thomas,  Ontario.) 

Tenders  for  new  lift  lock. — It  is  announced  from  Ottawa  that  tend- 
ers for  a  $200,000  lift  lock  at  Kirkfield,  on  the  Trent  Canal,  are  being 
called  for.  The  location  will  be  between  Lake  Simcoe  and  Balsam 
Lake,  or  about  100  mile«  from  Peterboro  lift.  The  Kirkfield  lock 
will  be  about  10  feet  shorter  than  the  one  at  Peterboro,  and  the  lift 
wiU  be  65  feet,  or  10  feet  less  than  at  Peterboro.  The  towers  at 
Peterboro  are  of  concrete;  at  Kirkfield  they  will  be  of  steel.  It  is 
intended  that  the  lock  shall  be  completed  by  next  autumn. 

Petroleum  production  honiis. — About  $75,000  was  paid  out  in  bonuses 
to  the  producers  of  crude  oil  last  month.  It  is  expected  that  the  total 
expenditure  for  this  purpose  in  the  next  twelve  months  will  be 
$300,000. 

Charcoal  "plant  at  the  Soo. — At  Sault  Ste.  Marie  the  Lake  Superior 
corporation's  charcoal  plant  is  now  in  operation.  Charcoal  will  be  used 
in  the  blast  furnaces,  and  the  by-products  of  gray  acetate  and  wood 
alcohol  have  all  been  contracted  for  by  European  firms. 

Detour  Railroay  to  he  huilt, — The  construction  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
and  Detour  Railway  is  assured.  New  York  men  have  agreed  to  furnish 
the  capital  required.  Detour,  at  the  outlet  of  St.  Marj^s  River,  is  one 
of  the  two  harbors  in  the  upper  peninsula  that  are  open  the  year 
round.  The  line  will  open  a  rich  agricultural  district  in  which  sev- 
eral flourishing  towns  are  located. 
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Recard-lreaking  trafic  at  the  800. — The  figures  showing  the  traflSc 
through  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  American  and  Canadian  canals  for  the 
month  of  October,  1904,  show  an  increase  over  the  traffic  of  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  1903  of  1,097,934  tons.    The  figures  for  October, 

1903,  were,  east  and  west  bound,  4,475,965  tons,  and  for  October, 

1904,  5,573,909  tons.     This  breaks  the  record. 

MontreoTa  large  tonnage  this  year, — It  is  believed  the  total  tonnage 
of  the  port  of  Montreal  this  season  will  reach  the  two-million  mark, 
which  will  be  a  record  one.  To  November  1  the  number  of  sea-going 
vessels  entering  the  port  was  742,  against  734  to  the  same  date  in  1903. 
The  tonnage  to  November  1  was  slightly  above  1,700,000  tons,  while 
the  tonnage  of  the  entire  season  of  1903  was  1,800,000.  The  increased 
tonnage,  besides  being  due  to  the  increased  number  of  vessels  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  route,  can  also  be  attributed  to  the  larger  type  of  vessels 
in  use. 

A.merican  H(yr%e%hoe  Company  in  Canada, — It  is  announced  that  the 
American  Horseshoe  Company,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  has  acquired  7  acres 
of  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  smelting  works  at  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
upon  which  it  will  locate  a  branch  manufactory.  This  establishment, 
it  is  said,  will  give  employment  to  100  hands  at  the  beginning,  and 
will  put  up  a  building  300  feet  in  length. 

Adulterated  coffee  in  Canada, — The  inland  revenue  department,  at 
Ottawa,  has  concluded  an  analysis  of  75  samples  of  ground  coffee.  Of 
this  number,  45  were  genuine,  19  adulterated,  and  8  doubtful,  and  in 

3  adulteration  was  declared.      In  Montreal  6  samples  were  genuine, 

4  adulterated,  and  1  doubtful.     In  Toronto  there  were  3  genuine,  2 
adulterated,  and  2  doubtful. 

Good  bread  from  dark  flour, — ^The  department  of  agriculture  of  the 
Northwest  Territories  has  just  issued  a  pamphlet  on  the  comparative 
values  of  grades  of  wheat.  It  was  prepared  by  Prof.  George  Har- 
court,  superintendent  of  fairs  and  agricultural  institutes,  and  is  based 
on  an  extensive  series  of  analyses  made  at  the  Ontario  Agricultuml 
College,  Guelph,  by  Prof.  Robert  Harcourt.  One  interesting  fact 
brought  out  is  that  bread  made  from  some  wheat  and  flour  graded  low, 
while  dark  in  color,  is  just  as  good  in  quality  as  bread  of  light  color. 
It  would  seem  that  even  expert  judges  are  inclined  to  place  too  much 
importance  on  the  whiteness  of  both  flour  and  bread. 

Staie-aicned  wireless  telegraphy, — The  communication  from  the  colo- 
nial oflBce  recommending  the  Canadian  government,  in  common  with 
other  British  self-governing  dependencies,  to  take  over  the  control  of 
wireless  telegraphic  systems,  has  been  referred  to  the  postmaster- 
general.  There  is  little  doubt  that  legislation  will  be  introduced  at 
the  coming  session  of  Parliament  to  give  effect  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Imperial  Government.  The  legislation  would  not,  however,  apply  to 
the  Marconi  Company,  which  was  incorporated  a  year  or  two  ago,  but 
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CONDITIONS   IN   FRANCE.  7 

to  any  others  that  may  hereafter  be  incorporated.  The  Imperial  Par- 
liament has  already  passed  an  act  to  assume  control  of  wireless  teleg- 
raphy in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  British  Government's  action,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  previously,  is  inspired  by  the  fear  that  in  private 
hands  the  wireless  system,  in  time  of  national  emergency,  might  be  a 
great  detriment  to  the  State,  as  it  would  be  possible  for  an  enemy  to 
intercept  messages  and  interfere  with  plans  of  defense. 

No  Chinese  iininiciratlfm, — The  act  imposing  a  tax  of  $500  upon 
every  Chinaman  entering  Canada  has  had  a  prohibitive  effect.  Since 
January  1,  1904,  not  a  single  Chinaman  has  come  to  this  country,  with 
the  exception  of  tw  o  who  escaped  from  steamships.  In  each  of  these 
cases,  however,  the  steamship  company  had  to  pay  the  poll  tax  of 
$500.  The  exclusion  of  Chinamen  has  deprived  the  Province  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  of  a  handsome  revenue.  Last  year  British  Columbia 
received  from  the  poll  tax  ^225,000  and  the  year  before  §258,000. 

M.  J.  Burke,  dmsul. 

St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  Canada,  November'  11^^  190Jf. 


CONDITIONS  IN  FRANCE. 

{From  United  States  CutuuI  Hayne»,  Roum,  France.) 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1904  France  still  labored  under  the 
financial  and  economic  diflSculties  which  have  been  hers  since  1870. 
Material  advancement  has  suffered  for  the  brains  and  energy  that  have 
been  absorbed  with  politics.  The  diplomatic  controversy  with  the 
Vatican,  the  accentuated  feeling  produced  by  the  State  campaign 
against  religious  associations,  the  Chartreux  parliamentary  inquest, 
the  complaints  against  the  ten-hour  labor  law,  the  problem  of  the 
budget,  the  agitation  of  two  years'  military  service,  the  continued 
strain  for  a  larger  navy,  the  strikes  which  have  inflicted  such  injury 
upon  the  chief  port  of  the  Republic,  and  the  Far  East  tragedy,  have 
filled  up  the  half  year  to  the  exclusion,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
of  commercial  and  industrial  activity. 

The  commercial  movement  is  slightly  increasing,  but  compared 
with  the  activity  of  other  countries  there  is,  as  some  of  the  wisest 
economists  of  France  assert,  '' stagnation."  A  country  which  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  was  a  Consulate,  and  in  the  last  sixty  years  has  been 
an  Empire,  a  Kingdom,  and  a  Republic,  and  whose  national  legisla- 
tion is  effected  by  seven  distinct  political  factions  bred  from  an  attempt 
to  clothe  royal  custom  and  inheritance  with  republican  principles, 
seems  a  country  born  for  political  rather  than  commercial  enterprises. 
The  country's  minute  divisions  of  land  preclude  large  cattle  industries 
and  modern  agricultural  machinery.  No  subdivided  and  hard-worked 
soil  of  an  old  land  can  effectively  compete  with  Argentine  herds  and 
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American  and  Russian  wheat.  Moreover  the  few  ports  of  France  are 
far  distant  from  her  manufacturing  centers,  and  her  lack  of  coal 
necessitates  the  importation  of  large  quantities  of  raw  materials. 

All  this  goes  far  toward  explaining  why  the  merchant  marine  still 
suflfers  from  foreign  competition,  why  strikes  have  abounded,  why  the 
cotton  crisis  has  come  and  abides,  and  why  the  raw  imports  which 
entered  the  country  years  ago  are  being  largely  replaced  by  £nglish 
tissues,  German  chemicals,  and  American  machines.  But  despite  these 
handicaps,  wine  and  •wheat  are  still  produced  abundantly,  industrial 
enterprises  are  carried  to  successful  issues,  the  treasury  is  well  filled, 
credit  is  good,  every  citizen  is  contented,  thanks  to  perseverance  and 
economy,  and  as  we  look  back  upon  France's  many  past  disasters  or 
times  of  ill  luck,  and  at  her  present  position,  it  can  well  be  declared 
that  no  country  has  ever  been  more  remarkably  recuperative. 

Thobnwell  Haynes,  Constd, 

Rouen,  France,  October  31^  1904- 


technical  and  art  school  at  leicester, 

en6land. 

{From  United  States  Consul  Mafdn,  Nottingham,  England.) 

The  technical  and  art  school  plays  an  important  part  in  the  com- 
mercial and  artistic  education  of  the  young  people  of  Leicester.  It  is 
a  municipal  institution,  founded  about  seven  years  ago,  to  give  a 
thoroughly  modern  and  scientific  training  in  the  more  important  man- 
ufacturing processes  and  industries  carried  on  in  Leicester,  and  also 
for  the  encouragement  of  artistic  pursuits. 

The  curriculum  includes  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  such  as  boot,  shoe, 
and  hosiery  manufacture,  wool  dyeing,  engineering,  carpentry,  plumb- 
ing, house  painting,  and  dressmaking,  with  the  allied  sciences  of 
chemistry,  physics,  electric  lighting,  power  distribution,  mathematics, 
etc.,  besides  complete  courses  in  modern  languages  and  general  com- 
mercial subjects.  Millinery,  baking,  geology,  etc.,  were  formerly 
in  the  curriculum,  but  these  were  abandoned,  as  they  did  not  appeal 
to  the  public. 

The  technical  side  of  the  school  has  1,500  students,  and  its  work- 
shops are  fitted  with  modern  machinery,  tools,  and  appliances,  lecture 
rooms,  laboratories,  library,  reading  room,  etc.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  arranged  for  both  day  and  evening  students  and  is  conducted 
by  thirteen  permanent  teachers,  with  additional  ones  who  are  not 
members  of  the  permanent  staflf. 

The  art  side  of  the  school,  conducted  by  a  diflferent  corps  of  teach- 
ers, gives  instruction  to  over  1,000  students  in  drawing  and  painting 
in  all  branches,  anatomy,  modeling,  design,  architecture,  sciography. 
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applied  arts,  decorative  plaster  work,  stone  and  wood  carving,  gesso 
Vork,  gold  and  silver  smiths'  work,  repouss^  and  cast-metal  work, 
enameling,  embroidery,  book  illustration,  leather  work,  fresco,  term 
cotta  and  relief  tiles,  stained  glass,  building  construction,  bookbinding, 
typography,  lithography,  painters'  and  decorators'  work,  etc.  The 
students  are  examined  by  the  British  board  of  education,  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute,  and  the  National  Society  of  Arts. 

Frank  W.  Mahin,  Consul. 
Nottingham,  England,  Octohet^  31^  1904. 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TRADE  IN  WURTTEMBERG. 

(From  United  States  Vice  and  Depviy  ConmU  Hahn,  Stuttgart,  Germany.) 
HOW  TO   INCREASE  AMERICAN   TRADE. 

Statistics  as  to  imports  into  Wiirttem berg  are  not  collected.  The 
merchants  purchase  very  little  American-made  goods  direct,  the  large 
importing  and  commission  houses  in  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Frankfort,  and 
Bremen  distributing  the  imports  from  the  United  States  throughout 
Germany.  No  doubt  it  would  be  advantageous  to  American  manufac- 
turers and  exporters  to  send  to  Wurttemberg  skilled  commercial  trav- 
elers who  are  familiar  with  the  customs,  language,  and  trade  conditions 
of  Germany. 

The  system  of  sending  commercial  travelers  was  long  ago  adopted 
by  the  German  manufacturers  in  foreign  markets,  and  the  results 
speak  for  themselves.  Instead  of  adopting  this  method,  by  which, 
undoubtedly,  exports  could  be  largely  increased,  most  American  manu- 
facturers cling  to  the  custqm  of  writing  to  the  consulates  in  Europe, 
saying  that  they  would  like  to  enter  the  European  markets.  They  ask 
for  a  list  of  the  principal  dealers  in  their  respective  lines  of  goods,  and 
-upon  receipt  of  the  desired  list  send  to  these  firms  catalogues,  price 
lists,  and  other  printed  matter  in  the  English  language.  As  German 
merchants,  with  some  exceptions,  are  unfamiliar  with  the  English 
language,  the  printed  matter  of  the  American  manufacturer  is  gen- 
erally thrown  into  the  waste  basket.  All  printed  matter  of  American 
manufacturers  sent  to  this  country  should  be  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, the  prices  quoted  should  be  in  German  currency,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, they  should  include  freight  and  duty. 

By  adopting  this  method  and  appointing  agents,  or  sending  commer- 
cial travelers  who  speak  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  they 
are  seeking  trade,  the  German  manufacturers  have  increased  their 
exports  to  a  very  large  extent. 

AMERICAN   FURNITURE. 

The  manufacture  of  fine  furniture  is  one  of  the  chief  industries  of 

the  city  of  Stuttgart,  but  none  of  any  kind  is  sent  from  here  to  the 
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United  States.  There  appears  to  be  a  good  field  for  American  f uryii- 
ture  in  this  country.  Business  in  this  line  at  present  is  good  and 
the  outlook  bright.  There  is  also  a  good  market  here  for  American 
office  equipments.  Some  dealers  have  American-made  desks  and  other 
office  furniture  in  stock,  but  sales  are  not  pushed. 

AMERICAN  SHOES. 

There  is  a  splendid  market  here  for  American  shoes,  if  an  energetic 
effort  is  made  to  capture  the  trade.  Negotiations  are  at  present  pend- 
ing regarding  the  establishment  of  an  American  shoe  store  in  this  city. 
Some  German  dealers  have  the  American  product  in  stock,  which  they 
purchase  from  commission  houses  in  Berlin,  Hamburg,  and  London, 
but  they  do  not  push  sales,  as  it  appears  that  the}^  prefer  to  sell  Ger- 
man shoes.  They  do  not  show  the  American-made  article  to  their 
customers  unless  requested  to  do  so. 

AMERICAN   TOOLS  AND   MACHINERY. 

There  is  a  good  market  here  for  American  tools  and  machinery. 
American-made  goods  are  sold,  but  sales  might  be  greatly  increased. 
American  farming  machinery  is  not  in  demand,  on  account  of  the 
smallness  of  the  farms  in  this  district. 

William  Hahn,  Vice  and  Deputy  Crynsul. 

Stuttgart,  Germany,  October  29^  1901^. 


TRADE   OPPORTUNITIES   IN    BOHEMIA. 

{From  United  States  ConmU  Ledoux,  Pmgue,  AvMria.) 

By  an  active  personal  canvass,  export^  from  the  United  States  to 
this  country  of  certain  lines  of  goods,  such  as  machinery,  shoes,  hats, 
heating  apparatus,  office  furniture,  etc.,  would  be  considerablj'^ 
increased  and  a  demand  would  be  created  for  other  lines  not  now  found 
here,  such  as  barber-shop  furniture  and  fixtures,  dentistry  furniture, 
fixtures,  and  instruments,  jewelry  novelties,  labor-saving  machinery 
and  devices. 

American  manufacturers  have  so  far  relied  too  much  on  local  Euro- 
pean agents  for  the  introduction  of  their  merchandise.  Too  often 
the  efforts  of  these  agents  are  crippled  b}'  both  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  special  qualities  of  American  devices  and  a  division  of  efforts  to 
satisfy  the  numerous  firms,  American  and  foreign,  which  they  represent. 

Anyone  who  wants  to  enter  foreign  markets  on  a  large  scale  should 
personally  introduce  his  special  line  or  have  an  agent  to  do  it  for  him. 
An  Al  American  agent,  or  drummer,  speaking  the  language  of  the 
country  and  introducing  only  a  special  line,  could  do  twice  the  busi- 
ness of  any  general  agent,  who  would  require  either  a  large  commis- 
sion or  a  substantial  salary  and  devote  only  a  fraction  of  his  time, 
supplemented  by  an  iota  of  his  energy,  to  the  introduction  of  the  goods. 
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Those  who  intend  to  introduce  or  enlarge  trade  in  this  country 
should  advertise  extensively.  Advertising  is  inexpensive  in  Austria, 
especially  in  Bohemia,  and  though  the  newspapers  have  a  small  circu- 
lation, compared  to  our  large  American  dailies,  the  advertisements 
have  a  large  value,  as  they  are  generally  looked  for  and  read. 

If  it  is  desired  to  introduce  merchandise  direct — that  is,  sell  it  direct 
by  correspondence  to  the  wholesalers  and  retailers— it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  correspondence,  pamphlets,  and  circulars  be  in  the 
language  of  the  countr^^  It  is  as  unwise  for  an  American  firm  to  try 
to  do  business  in  Austria  with  English  letters,  pamphlets,  and  circulars, 
and  with  prices  in  dollars  and  cents,  as  for  an  Austrian  firm  to  attempt 
the  introduction  of  its  wares  into  the  United  States  with  German  cir- 
culars, pamphlets,  and  letters,  giving  its  prices  in  kronen  and  hellers, 
and  weights  and  measures  in  the  metric  system. 

SUMMARY  OF   SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  Have  your  correspondence,  pamphlets,  circulars,  etc.,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  wherein  trade  is  sought.  Prices  should  also  be 
in  the  currency  of  that  country. 

2.  If  sold  direct  to  the  consumer  specialties  should  be  advertised  in 
the  local  newspapers,  magazines,  and  trade  papers;  if  sold  to  the 
wholesalers  and  retailers  they  should  be  at  least  advertised  in  the  trade 
papers. 

3.  Quote  net  prices,  i.  e.,  have  quotations  include  freight,  transpor- 
tation, and  insurance  charges  in  the  currency  of  the  foreign  country. 
Quotations  c.  i.  f.  are  the  most  practical  for  the  retailers  and  consum- 
ers; for  the  wholesalers  both  c.  i.  f.  and  f.  o.  b.  quotations  could  be 
used. 

4.  Personal  contact  with  the  buyer  yields  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  If  possible,  an  experienced  American  representative  should 
be  sent  to  introduce  specialties.  He  must  bo  conversant  with  the 
language  of  the  country,  and  if  possible  with  some  other  languages 
of  Europe,  lis  French,  which  is  spoken  in  nearly  all  important  stores 
and  wholesale  houses. 

Urbain  J.  Ledoux,  Consul. 

Prague,  Austria,  October  SS^  1904. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

(From  United  States  Vice  and  Deputy  Consul- General  Murphy,  Frankfort,  Germany.) 

During  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  Russia's  imports  across  its 
European  frontiers  aggregated  $156,871,665,  against  $143,576,550  in 
the  corresponding  period  in  1908,  and  its  exports  in  the  same  periods 
were  $201,230,070  and  $223,431,720. 
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The  German  consul  in  San  Jos6,  Costa  Rica,  reports  the  imports  of 
Costa  Rica  in  1903  as  valued  at  $5,252,982  gold,  and  the  exports  at 
$7,319,14:5.  He  adds  that  England  has  lost  the  leading  position,  and 
that  the  United  States  now  supplies  more  than  one-half  of  Costa  Rica's 
imports.     This  is  due  to  superior  transportation  facilities. 

German  newspapers  report  that  New  Zealand's  exports  of  frozen 
meat  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  amounted  to  98,222  tons 
of  mutton  and  lamb  and  8,740^  tons  of  beef.  There  was  a  decrease 
from  the  exports  in  the  preceding  year  of  16  per  cent. 

George  H.  Murphy, 
Vice  and  Deputy  Ccmsid-  General. 

Frankfort,  Germany,  Novenxher  i,  iPO^. 


IMITATING   AMERICAN    SHOES   IN    FRANCE. 

{.From,  Uniled  States  Cbnsul  Jackson,  La  Rochffle,  France.) 

Shoes  for  men  purporting  to  be  American-made  have  appeared  in 
this  district,  and  in  nearly  every  place  of  any  size  American  shoes  are 
advertised.  After  careful  investigation,  I  find  that  there  is  not  a  single 
American-made  shoe  sold  in  any  of  these  places.  What  1  found  was 
shoes  made  on  American  lasts,  manufactured  at  Toulouse,  Limoges, 
Lyon,  and  Paris,  and,  in  most  cases,  with  American  machinery.  The 
uppers  are  often  American  box  calf.  At  La  Rochelle  there  are 
so-called  American  shoes  which  are  manufactured  in  England  and  Bel- 
gium. So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  the  Belgian  footwear  is 
the  most  carefully  made,  and  closely  approaches,  in  quality  and  other- 
wise, footwear  made  in  the  United  States.  It  may  be  also  said  that 
some  of  the  English-made  shoes  are  good  imitations;  but  others  are 
not,  having  been  badly  lasted  and  the  uppers  badly  put  together. 

A  day  or  so  ago  a  well-known  gentleman  at  La  Rochelle  said  to  me: 
"1  wear  American  shoes  and  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  fit."  1 
asked  him  if  he  was  sure  that  they  were  American.  He  showed  me  a 
pair  which  he  had  just  bought,  having  been  obliged  to  send  to  Paris 
for  them.  They  were  shoes  made  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
incident  shows  that  some  people,  although  few,  distinguish  between 
the  real  and  the  imitation.  Wondering  why  the  imitation  found  sale 
while  the  genuine  did  not,  I  made  inquiries  of  several  dealers,  who 
informed  me  that  the  principal  reasons  were  three;  First,  the  prices 
of  the  well-known  American  grades  were  so  high  that  no  profit  was 
left  them ;  second,  that  they  could  not  buy  in  small  quantities,  but  were 
forced  to  purchase  a  certain  number  of  pairs,  which  their  cautious 
business  methods  forbade  them  to  do;  third,  commercial  travelers 
representing  the  imitation  shoes  visited  them  often,  while  they  rarely, 
some  of  them  never,  met  a  representative  selling  the  real  article. 
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Prices  of  men's  shoes  of  this  kind  (imitations)  range  from  22  francs 
(1^.25)  to  26  francs  («5). 

There  is  a  valuable  trade  in  this  region  for  American  shoe  manufac- 
turei-s  who  are  willing  to  establish  agencies,  send  travelers,  and  fill 
small  ordei's  from  a  central  depot.  The  general  testimony  of  people 
wearing  the  so-called  American  shoes  is  that  they  are  less  elegant  than 
the  real  article,  but  more  comfoitable,  and  that  their  popularity  is 
rapidly  increasing.  It  would  seem  possible  that  American  manufac- 
turers, with  their  finely  equipped  shops,  could  supply  this  trade  quite 
as  advantageously  as  English  or  Belgian  makers. 

1  am  willing  to  put  any  parties  interested  in  touch  with  dealers,  or 
to  secure  them  representatives. 

George  H.  Jackson,  Consul, 

La  Rochelle,  France,  November  4-,  190j^, 


NEW  HIGH-SPEED  TELEGRAPH  INSTRUMENT. 

{From  United  States  Consul  Li^eld,  Freiburg,  Germany.) 

The  London  Daily  Mail  of  October  29, 1904,  contained  the  following 
account  of  a  new  telegraphic  system  being  tested  by  the  British  postal 
officials: 

A  remarkable  hiffh-speed  telegraph  instrument  has  been  invented 
by  a  Mr.  Donald  Murray,  who  claims  that  it  is  as  great  an  advance 
upon  the  Morse  instrument  as  the  Morse  was  upon  its  predecessor,  the 
single  needle.  For  twelve  months  the  post-office  has  nad  the  instru- 
ment working  for  experimental  purposes  between  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, apparently  with  promising  results,  for  it  has  now  been  decided 
to  test  further  a  perfected  instrument  that  has  been  devised  by  Mr. 
Murray  during  that  period.  If  the  Murray  transmitter  ever  becomes 
universally  adopted,  it  will  mean  that  telegraph  clerks  will  never  have 
to  put  pen  or  pencil  to  a  telegram,  beyond  perhaps  marking  upon  it 
the  time  of  handing  in. 

The  system  is  in  some  respects  similar  to  the  Wheatstone.  It  uses 
a  paper  tape,  which,  instead  of  being  hand  punched,  is  perforated  by 
an  instrument.  The  tape  at  the  other  end  of  a  wire  is  similarly  per- 
forated, instead  of  being  marked  by  dots  and  dashes.  This  tape  can 
be  placed  upon  another  machine,  which  converts  the  perforations  into 
printed  words  on  telegraph  forms,  at  the  rate  of  about  120  to  150  words 
a  minute.  The  system  is  four  or  five  times  as  fast  as  the  Morse,  and 
consists  of  three  stages: 

1.  The  telegram  is  copied  on  a  machine  resembling  a  typewriter. 
Paper  tape  runs  through  this  and  is  perforated  as  each  letter  is  struck. 

2.  The  message,  as  it  appears  on  tne  tape,  is  run  at  a  verj  rapid  rate 
through  a  transmitter,  and  an  exact  facsimile  of  the  tape  is  produced 
at  the  other  end  of  the  wire. 

3.  The  tape  is  put  through  a  typewriter  with  automatic  mechanism, 
driven  by  a  small  electric  motor,  and  the  message  reappears  neatly 
printed,  lined  and  spaced. 
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This  last  stage  may  be  described  as  being  similar  in  effect  to  the 
placing  of  paper  rolls  of  music  in  an  automatic  piano.  Whereas  in 
that  case  the  perforations  are  the  cause  of  the  notes  being  struck  and 
the  music  being  produced,  so  in  this  instrument  the  perforated  paper 
is  the  cause  of  the  typewriter  keys  going  down  and  the  hammers  con- 
taining the  letters  striking  the  telegrapn  form  and  producing  letters 
and  words. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  use  of  this  instrument,  provided  it  be  found 
ultimately  to  come  up  to  expectations,  would  be  a  great  saving  of 
time,  as  a  wire  woula  be  capable  of  carrying  four  or  five  times  as 
many  words  as  at  present,  and  fewer  persons  would  consequently  be 
required  to  perform  the  work.  Any  person  able  to  operate  a  type- 
writer can  transmit  messages  by  the  Murray  system. 

E.  Theophilcs  Liefeld,  Consul. 

Freiburg,  Badex,  Germany,  Octobei^  31^  190^. 


GARDEN  SCHOOLS  ABROAD. 

{From  United  Stales  Consul  Li^eld,  Freiburg,  Germany.) 

The  following  article  on  ''Garden  schools  in  foreign  lands"  is 
clipped  from  the  London  Daily  Mail  of  October  18,  1904: 

If  foreign  nations  are  taking  the  lead  of  us  in  agriculture  now,  what 
will  be  the  state  of  affairs  in  a  generation  or  two  'i  For  many  of  them 
are  teaching  their  children  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture  with 
the  same  care  that  they  teach  writing  and  arithmetic. 

Sweden  has  had  '^school  gardens"  for  many  years  past,  and  their 
number  now  amounts  to  several  thousand.  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Austria,  Germany,  and  France  have  all  taken  up  the  idea.  Where- 
ever  it  has  been  carried  out  the  results  are  recognized  as  being  most 
valuable,  and  people  wonder  that  they  did  not  think  of  it  before. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  children  take  up  this  study  with  great 
interest  and  with  such  success  that  they  turn  every  little  bit  of  ground 
at  home  to  account  and  provide  the  family  with  vegetables.  Taught 
the  latest  and  best  systems  of  agriculture,  they  develop  into  really 
intelligent  agriculturists,  and  are  ready,  which  we  are  not,  to  discard 
old  and  wasteful  methods  for  the  newest  and  best. 

As  an  example  of  what  is  being  done  in  this  way,  take  the  case  of 
Belgium.  Here,  in  the  country  districts,  many  schools  have  plots  of 
ground  varj^ing  in  extent  from  an  acre  upward,  where  a  thorough 
grounding  in  agricultural  science  is  given.  The  younger  children  are 
taught  the  use  of  the  spade,  hoe,  rake,  trowel,  and  watering  pot, 
together  with  such  knowledge  as  suits  their  young  minds  regarding 
peas,  beans,  cabbages,  potatoes,  apples,  pears,  plums,  strawberries, 
cherries,  carrots,  onions,  parsley,  and  tobacco.  This  is  easy  and 
pleasant  work  compared  with  the  sums,  writing,  and  reading  of  the 
indoor  school.  Such  young  children,  5  yeai's  old  and  upward,  are 
also  familiarized  with  the  habits  of  a  few  of  the  commoner  animals, 
the  swallow,  titmouse,. sparrow,  lark,  finch,  mole,  hedgehog,  cater- 
pillar, butterfly,  and  May  bug. 

For  older  pupils  the  field  is  verj'  extensive.  They  learn  about  the 
germination  of  seeds,  the  anatomy  of  plants,  with  the  uses  of  their 
various  parts — stem,  roots,  leaves,  buds,  flowers,  and  fruit.  JThey  are 
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shown  how  to  plant  slips,  to  plant  flowers  in  pots,  to  graft,  and  to 
transplant.  They  are  taught  to  lay  out  a  small  nursery,  to  prepare 
the  ground,  to  sow  seeds,  and  to  care  for  the  plants  during  their 
growth.  The  very  important  subject  of  fertilizers  is  fully  explained, 
as  well  as  the  dangers  from  insects  and  the  remedies.  Then  they 
learn  now  to  gather  seeds  and  how  to  keep  them,  and  how  to  recog- 
nize i>oisonou8  plants.  Gradually  the  wnole  science  is  unfolded. 
The  pupils  are  taught  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  various 
kinds  of  soils;  how  to  use  manure,  and  its  virtues  as  compared  with 
the  various  fertilizers;  how  to  choose  seeds,  and  the  various  methods 
of  sowing  them  by  hand,  with  tools,  etc.  As  the  plants  grow  they 
are  practiced  in  weeding,  thinning,  hoeing,  hilling,  etc.,  and  the  effects 
of  the  various  operations  are  explained.  Plowing,  harrowing,  and 
rolling;  harvesting  hay,  grain,  turnips,  potatoes,  carrots;  preserving 
the  harvest  in  stacks,  barns,  and  pits  are  operations  for  the  advanced 
student.  At  the  same  time  he  is  made  acquainted  with  the  best  knowl- 
edge concerning  animals.  The  pupil  learns  all  about  drainage  and 
irrigation,  as  well  as  meteorological  phenomena — rain,  mist,  dew,  ice, 
wind — from  an  agricultural  point  of  view.  Obviously,  a  boy  who 
goes  through  a  complete  scientific  training  of  this  kind  must  make  a 
better  agriculturist  than  if  he  got  his  knowledge  in  the  haphazard  way 
of  our  own  country.  And  this  fact  is  proved  by  the  great  success  of 
the  Scandinavian  farmer  in  America. 

Girls,  as  well  as  boys,  go  through  systematic  training  in  the  garden 
schools  of  foreign  countries.  They  learn  the  qualities  of  a  good  lay- 
ing hen,  how  to  care  for  their  fowls,  how  to  treat  milk,  to  skim  it, 
churn  it,  and  to  make  cheese,  and  also  the  use  of  the  various  instru- 
ments for  testing  the  density  of  milk,  the  amount  of  its  acidity,  and 
the  quantity  of  cream. 

E.  THEOfHILUS  LlEFELD,    Co?hVfI. 

Freiburg,  Baden,  Germany,  Ntn^emhei'  4,  lOOJf,, 


NOTES. 

A  Correction. — In  No.  2113  of  the  Daily  Consular  Reports,  issued 
November  21,  1904,  in  the  report  on  "  Marketing  goods  in  Germany," 
from  Consul-General  Mason,  at  Berlin,  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  of  New  York  is  reported  to  have  made  a  conti*act  with 
a  leading  German  trade  paper,  Confectionfir,  of  Berlin,  by  which  it 
is  enabled  to  report  the  German  markets,  etc.  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  has  written  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  stating  that  it  ''has  made  no  contract  with  nor  is  it  represented 
by  the  paper  mentioned,  nor  any  other  periodical  in  any  country."  It 
says,  further,  that  'Mt  is  only  fair  to  Consul-Genei*al  Mason  to  say  that 
his  statement  was  no  doubt  based  on  a  paragraph  in  the  German  paper 
itself  some  months  ago,  printed  as  the  result  of  a  conversation  between 
one  of  the  staff  of  the  association  (Manufacturers'  Association)  and  the 
editor  of  the  paper  when  in  this  country.  On  the  part  of  the  associa- 
tion an  offer  was  simply  made  of  a  mutual  exchange  of  services  in 
certain  matters,  and  the  editor,  being  at  that  time  much  pressed  for 
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time,  appears  to  have  misconstrued  the  purport  of  the  conversation." 
This  correction  is  made  at  the  request  of  the  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion. 


Immigration  into  Cuba. — Under  date  of  November  12,  1904,  the 
American  charg^  d'affaires  at  Habana,  Mr.  Jacob  Sleeper,  transmits 
the  following  statement  showing  the  immigration  into  Cuba  during  the 
years  ended  June  30,  1903  and  1904: 

Immigration,  by  naiionalitits  and  Bex,  into  Cuba  during  the  years  ended  June  SO,  190S 

and  1904* 


NaUonality. 

1908. 

1904. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

799 

31 

118 

8,186 

253 

81 
227 

84 
144 

24 
549 

325 

17 

48 

1,846 

185 

7 

20 

72 

49 

4 

223 

1,124 

48 

166 

10,081 

888 

88 

247 

166 

198 

28 

772 

901 

75 

130 

18,906 

225 

52 
289 

96 
118 

67 
882 

861 

29 

64 

2,370 

113 
16 
86 
77 
50 
21 

884 

1.262 

G^rmMifl 

104 

French 

194 

Spaniards 

16,276 

English 

888 

Scandinavians 

68 

ItAll^inii  .                                         

274 

Mexicans 

173 

Syrians 

168 

Turks 

88 

All  others 

1,266 

Total 

10,446 

2,745 

13,191 

16,691 

8,520 

20,211 

Tenders  for  Wharves  and  bridges  in  New  Brunswick. — The 
depailment  of  public  works  of  this  province,  at  Fredericton,  New 
Brunswick,  invites  tenders  for  the  erection  of  Ketchums  wharf  over 
Kennebecasis  River  at  Hampton;  for  Roberts  Hotel  wharf  over  Kenne- 
becasis  River  at  Rothesay;  for  rebuilding  Louison  Brook  bridge  in  Res- 
tigouche  County,  and  for  rebuilding  the  Lucy  bridge  in  York  County. — 
Gu^tave  Beittehpacher^  Commercial  Agetit^  Moncton^  Neio  Brxinmmck^ 
Xoveinber  U,  190^. 

Special  Tax  on  Department  Stores  in  Germany. — ^The  Chemnitz 
Chamber  of  Commerce  expresses  the  opinion  in  its  annual  report  that 
the  special  tax  levied  on  department  stores  in  1900,  and  collected  regu- 
larly since  then,  has  failed  completely  of  its  purpose,  the  stores  having 
simply  shifted  the  burden  of  the  tax  from  themselves  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  manufacturers  from  whom  they  draw  their  supplies.  In  this 
manner  they  defeat  entirely  the  intentions  of  the  tax  by  making  still 
more  irksome  the  existence  of  the  manufacturing  classes,  who  already 
are  suffering  severely  under  the  present  regime  of  socialistic  legislation. 
The  small  retailer  reports  that  no  improvement  in  his  position  has 
occurred,  and  the  tax  has  thus  far  left  no  perceptible  trace  of  an 
influence  for  the  better. — J.  F.  MonagJuin^  Consul^  Chemnitz^  Germany^ 
October  25, 1901^. 
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AMERICAN  TRADE  OUTLOOK  IN  ASIA  MINOR. 

{From  United  Staiet  Consul  Lane^  Smyrna,  Turkey.) 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  SMYRNA. 

The  resources  of  Smyrna  are  increasing  rapidly,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  that  the  increase  will  continue.  The  city  is  spreading  out  to 
accommodate  its  overflowing  population.  The  street  railway  has 
recently  been  extended  and  further  extensions  are  contemplated. 
There  are  now  in  operation  8  miles  of  horse-power  street  railway, 
practically  confined  to  the  water  front.  Interurban  lines  are  pro- 
posed, and  await  the  '"firman"  or  oflBcial  consent  of  the  Sultan.  Car- 
riage roads  have  been  improved  and  are  now  in  a  condition  which  will 
permit  their  use  by  automobiles.  For  a  distance  of  about  5  miles 
from  the  city  the  roads  are  considered  perfectly  safe,  and  I  anticipate 
that  the  use  of  motor  cars  by  well-to-do  suburban  residents  will  soon 
be  inaugurated.  A  number  of  American  motor  launches  are  now  in 
use  about  the  bay  and  neighboring  islands  and  American  motor  cars 
should  find  a  like  preference. 

The  Ottoman  Railway,  Smyrna  to  Aidin,  is  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, and  its  immense  new  warehouses  and  depots  are  nearing  comple- 
tion. Preparations  are  being  pushed  for  the  immediate  construction 
of  the  i*ailroad  pier,^  which  will  give  a  (leep- water  terminus  Jor  the 
freight  traffic  and  materially  add  to  the  revenues  of  the  road.  All 
freight  for  export  has  heretofore  been  loaded  on  lighters  and  towed 
alongside  ship.  As  the  annual  exports  of  Smyrna  amount  to 
$21,000,(X)0,  and  as  about  50  per  cent  is  carried  by  this  road,  the 
saving  is  obvious. 

The  average  net  income  of  the  Aidin  Railway  is  close  to  $1,000,000, 
which  indicates  the  general  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  Smyrna  vilayet, 
and  also  indicates  the  ability  of  the  people  to  pay  annually  for 
$15,000,000  worth  of  imports.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  an  annual 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  amounting  to  $6,000,000.  This,  of 
course,  is  an  excellent  thing  for  the  country,  but  unfortunately  the 
surplus  is  constantly  being  drawn  to  Constantinople.  The  national 
deficit  is  always  large,  and  the  opportunity  is  immediately  seized  by 
the  Constantinople  authorities  to  apply  new  and  special  forms  of  tax- 
ation to  any  district  producing  a  surplus. 

•See  Daily  Consular  Reporte,  No.1661,  June  2, 1908. 
12501  2 
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The  only  articles  of  importance  manufactured  in  this  district  are 
cari>ets  and  rugs,  of  which  nearly  the  whole  output  is  exported. 

IMPORTS  INTO   SMYRNA. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  principal  articles  imported  into 
Smyrna,  and  the  countries  from  which  the  articles  are  imported: 

Valw  of  imports  into  Smyrna^  and  countries  from  which  the  imports  are  drawn. 

Articles.  Value. 

Agricultural  implements 190, 000 

Arcohol(3,000  barrels,  from  Austria  and  Russia) 96,000 

Butter  (Russia) I  70,000 

Coal  (Englaadi 376,000 

Coffee  ( Rio  and  Santos )  .• i  350, 000 

Cotton  goods  (England, Germany,  the  United  States,  and  Italy) 4, 500, 000 

Cotton  yam  ( England,  Italy,  and  Germany) i  75, 000 

C«ment, in  barrels  (France  and  Italy) i  30,000 

Chemical  products .v |  100, 000 

Cheese  ( Roumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece) 240, 000 

Copper  (300  tons  from  England) i  84, 000 

Fancy  articles  and  jewelry  (France  and  Gennany) 

Flour 

Furniture 

Glucose  (United  States) . . 
"" ,Eng 


180,000 
60,000 
40,000 
3,000 
360,000 
300,000 


Hardware  (Germany,  England, and  the  United  States) 

Iron  (England  and  Belgium) 

Leather  (France,  Italy, and  the  United  States) i  SOOJOOO 

Lumber  (Austria,  Roumania, and  the  United  States) 420,000 

Matches  (Austria) I  80,000 

Mineral  oils I  10,000 

Nails  (Germany  and  the  United  States) 90, 000 

Paper  (cigarette,  wrapping,  writing,  and  printing) 275,000 

Petroleum  (Russia  and  Roumania) I  450, 000 

Potatoes  ( France  and  I taly ) I  64, 000 

Rice  (Rangun,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy) j  520,000 

Sewing  machines  (United  States  and  Germany) 85, 000 

Sugar  (Austria,  Russia,  and  Roumania) 720,000 

Sulphur  (Italy) i  132,000 

Tin  plates  ( England ) i  26, 000 

Woolen  goods 8, 600, 000 

Woolen  yams 1, 600, 000 


Total  . 


15,615,000 


Cotton  good^,—Oi  the  imports  from  the  United  States  cotton  goods 
are  of  first  importance,  and  if  special  attention  were  given  this  trade 
by  American  exporters  it  could  be  greatly  increased.  The  total  value 
of  the  annual  imports  of  cotton  goods  averages  $4,500,000,  of  which 
there  comes  from  the  United  States  "$425, 000  to  $450,000  worth  only, 
divided  as  follows:  Gray  sheetings,  $180,000;  gmy  drills,  $80,000; 
blue  and  black  drills,  $130,000;  white  drills,  $30,000.  American 
manufacturers  generally  show  a  lack  of  initiative  in  pushing  the  cot- 
ton-goods trade,  and  it  is  only  the  superiority  of  the  articles  which 
prevents  them  from  being  crowded  out  of  the  market.  Samples 
should  be  frequently  forwarded  with  regular  monthly  or  bimonthly 
offers.  The  selection  of  energetic  and  honest  local  representatives,  to 
whom  shipments  can  be  made  on  ninety  days'  credit,  would  be  a  wise 
step.  European  manufacturers  give  much  longer  credits  and  thus 
keep  most  of  the  trade  in  their  hands. 

Agricultural  implements. — There  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  impor- 
tation of  American  products,  but  many  articles  which  were  formerly 
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imported  in  considerable  quantities  are  now  neglected.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  agricultural  implements.  American  patterns  have 
been  copied  by  German  and  Greek  manufacturers,  made  up  in  inferior 
*'  pot-metal "  qualities,  and  sent  into  Turkey  at  ridiculously  lowfigures. 
Imitations  of  American  plows  are  also  made  by  local  blacksmiths. 
These  hand-made  plows  are  considered  stronger  and  are  sold  much 
cheaper  than  American  plows. 

Machinery  and  tooU. — ^There  is  an  old  prejudice  here  in  favor  of 
English  tools  and  machinery  that  is  very  diflScult  to  remove,  but  skilled 
mechanics  are  discovering  the  superiority  of  American  patterns,  and  a 
gradually  increasing  demand  is  evident.  Lack  of  advertisement  and 
short  credits  are  responsible  for  the  sluggishness  of  the  trade. 

Pumps  andwindmilU. — A  strong  demand  in  favor  of  American  pumps 
and  windmills  is  being  developed.  1  recommend  great  care  in  the 
selection  of  an  agent  to  handle  these  articles  here.  Many  American 
pump  manufacturers  have  been  swindled  by  local  dealers. 

Lamps  and  lamp  chimneys. — Kerosene  lamps  and  lamp  chimneys 
are  imported  in  large  quantities,  but  American  prices  are  generally  too 
high.  Austria  and  Germany  enjoy  almost  a  monopoly  in  this  line  of 
goods,  but  the  construction  of  their  lamp  burners  and  basins  is  very 
faulty.  If  the  American  manufacturers  can  see  their  way  to  put  a 
very  cheap  metal  lamp  on  this  market  a  goodly  trade  should  develop. 

Bicycles. — ^The  importation  of  bicycles  has  greatly  decreased  during 
the  last  two  years,  but  what  remains  of  this  trade  is  in  the  hands  of 
German  and  French  dealers,  who  handle  goods  of  their  native  States. 

Hosiery. — Cotton  hose  is  an  article  which  seems  to  oflPer  a  promising 
field,  for  the  prices  of  American  hosiery  are  lower  than  of  European. 
A  modification  of  shape  will,  however,  be  necessary  before  a  large 
business  can  be  done  in  the  cheaper  qualities.  Actual  sales  of  Ameri- 
can hosiery  have  lately  been  made,  allowing  a  fair  margin,  and  cor- 
respondence looking  to  increased  business  is  being  carried  on  between 
several  first-class  local  houses  and  American  manufacturers. 

Lumber. — Pitch  pine  lumber  is  greatly  appreciated  here.  Pensacola 
pine  brings  good  prices  for  building  pu^'poses,  and  also  for  the  manu- 
facture of  furniture.  All  lumber  consumed  in  Turkey  is  imported, 
and  though  all  modern  dwelling  houses  are  built  of  stone,  the  frames 
are  of  wood.  Owing  to  the  frequency  of  earthquakes  it  is  necessary 
to  construct  the  stone  walls  of  houses  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will 
not  collapse  upon  the  inmates.  This  is  done  by  raising  a  wood  frame 
and  embedding  it  in  mortar  and  stone. 

The  long  straight  spars  of  Pensacola  pine  are  in  great  favor  for  pile 
driving  and  pier  construction.  The  pitch  seems  to  be  objectionable 
to  insects,  and  pine  furniture  seems  to  escape  the  ravages  tojwhich  the 
native  woods  are  subject.  During  the  last  year  two  full  cargoes  ef 
Pensacola  pine,  valued  at  $35,000,  were  consumed  in  Smyrna. 
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Svhber  shoes. — American  rubber  shoes  are  disposed  of  readily,  and 
the  demand  is  increasing.  Unfortunately,  orders  are  not  always 
promptly  filled.  This,  together  with  steamer  delays,  resulted  in  a 
large  shipment  of  American  rubbers  arriving  at  the  end  of  the  season 
last  year.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Americans  will  pay  especial  attention 
to  the  prompt  filling  of  orders  when  seasonable  goods  are  concerned. 

Oleo. — Oleo  oil  is  a  new  article  introduced  for  the  first  time  last 
year  from  the  United  States  solely.  Its  low  price  has  caused  it  to  be 
easily  disposed  of,  and  it  is  found  to  be  a  very  acceptable  substitute 
for  the  expensive  Russian  butter.  There  is,  I  believe,  a  promising 
outlook  for  good  business  in  this  article.  DiflSculties  placed  in  the 
way  of  its  introduction  by  the  chemical  bureau  of  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment have  greatly  delayed  the  entry  of  a  recent  shipment,  but, 
with  the  assistance  of  our  legation  and  consulate-general  in  Constanti- 
nople, we  have  obtained  its  acceptance  as  a  noninjurious  article  of 
food,  so  that  I  do  not  apprehend  trouble  with  future  shipments. 

Fancy  articles, — Fancy  articles,  jewelry,  soaps,  perfumery,  etc.,  to 
the  value  of  $180,000  are  annually  imported.  Most  of  these  goods 
come  from  France,  but  a  noticeable  demand  has  developed  recently 
for  American  clocks,  cheap  watches,  cheap  soaps,  perfumery,  electric 
novelties,  revolvers,  scissors,  razors,  etc. 

Sewivg  moAihines, — A  single  American  company  has  a  practical 
monopoly  of  this  trade  and  is  developing  it  steadily  and  i-apidly. 
Three  years  ago  the  sales  in  this  district  amounted  to  something  like 
$20,000,  whereas  I  am  informed  by  the  local  manager  that  during  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1904,  3,453  sewing  machines,  valued  at  $80,000, 
were  disposed  of.  Agencies  have  been  opened  in  all  the  neighboring 
islands,  and  the  results,  taking  all  conditions  into  consideration,  are 
astonishing,  as  the  following  sales  returns  show:  Mitylene,  $4,200; 
Chios,  $4,000;  Samos,  $3,600;  Rhodes,  $3,850. 

This  company's  plan  of  credit  sale  is  largely  responsible  for  its  suc- 
cess; but  it  has  given  especial  attention  to  developing  business  in 
Turkey  by  sending  trained  men  out  as  agents.  The  company  is  amply 
rewarded  for  its  careful  attention  to  the  details  of  business.  If  manu- 
facturers of  other  lines  of  goods  would  give  the  same  attention  to  the 
output  of  their  factories  there  would  be  a  different  story  to  tell  of 
American  products. 

Sulphur, — ^There  is  a  large  increase  in  the  demand  for  sulphur,  and 
I  would  suggest  that  quotations  be  sent  to  this  market.  The  very 
general  spread  of  phyloxera  among  the  vineyards  of  Turkey  is  respon- 
sible for  the  great  demand  for  sulphur. 

ARTICLES  IN   WHICH   TRADE   CAN  BE   INCREASED. 

Articles  capable  of  developing  the  greatest  amount  of  improvement 
in  trade  are,  I  believe,  the  following: 
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Cotton  goods,  prints,  calico,  hardware,  pumps,  windmills,  lamps, 
cotton  hose,  pitch-pine  lumber,  rubber  shoes,  leather,  glucose,  oleo 
oil,  and  fancy  articles. 

RuFDS  W.  Lane,  ConmL 

Smyrna,  Turkey,  October  2^^  1904.. 


OIL  SEEDS  AND  SEED  OILS  IN  FRANCE. 

{From  United  State$  Oonstd  Thackara,  Havre,  France,) 
COTTON-SEED    OIL. 

The  imports  of  cotton-seed  oil  into  France  for  consumption,  from 
all  countries,  during  1903  were  21,606  tons,  against  28,338  tons  in 
1902,  a  decrease  of  6,732  tons,  and  a  decrease  of  20,994  tons  from  the 
imports  of  1901.  Of  the  receipts  the  United  States  furnished,  in 
the  three  years  named,  19,496  tons,  26,426  tons,  and  40,456  tons, 
respectively;  most  of  the  remainder  came  from  Great  Britain. 

The  total  imports,  however,  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1904 
frojn  the  United  States,  as  well  as  from  other  countries,  show  an 
increase  over  the  imports  of  the  same  periods  of  the  two  previous 
years;  but  the  oil  has  not  been  consumed  very  freely,  so  that  the* 
quantities  on  which  duties  have  been  paid,  and  which  have  passed 
into  consumption,  are  less  than  one  year  ago.  This  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Tbtal  imports  of  cotton-seed  oil  into  France  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1904,  IBOSy 

and  190S, 


Country. 

1904. 

1908.. 

1902. 

UDited  States .• 

Ton8. 
19,338 
2,575 

Tons. 
17,518 
1,182 

18,695 
16,394 

Tont. 
18,015 

Other  countries  (principally  England) 

2,868 

Total 

21,918 
15,998 

20,888 

Amounts  upon  which  duties   were  paid   and 
oonsumption - 

which   passed   into 

19,187 

OLEAGINOUS  SEEDS. 

The  imports  of  oleaginous  seeds  of  all  kinds  into  France  in  1903 
were  the  largest  ever  known.  The}"  reached  the  enormous  total  of 
827,000  tons,  against  757,000  tons  in  1902  and  677,000  tons  in  1901. 
A  slight  falling  oflf  has  taken  place  during  the  firat  eight  months  of 
1904,  the  figures  being  578,000  tons,  against  618,000  tons  in  1903  and 
545,000  tons  in  1902,  but  this  decrease  is  not  suflBcient  to  offset  the 
unusual  receipts  of  last  year,  and  the  large  stocks  of  all  kinds  of  oils 
which  are  still  on  hand. 

A  feature  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of 
vegetable  oils  in  France  is  the  falling  off  in  the  production  of  cotton- 
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seed  oil  in  the  Republic.  The  importations  of  cottonseed,  notwith- 
standing the  bountiful  cotton  crop  in  Egypt,  amounted  to  only  30,000 
tons  in  1903,  against  48,000  tons  in  1902  and  45,000  tons  in  1901;  and 
in  the  first  eight  months  of  this  j^ear  to  13,800  tons,  against  25,000 
tons  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1903  and  35,600  tons  in  the  same 
period  of  1902.  The  few  French  manufacturers  who,  in  former  days, 
made  a  specialty  of  high-grade  cotton-seed  oils  probably  do  not  find  it 
easy  to  compete  with  the  fine  qualities  of  American  oils.  Besides, 
they  are  handicapped  by  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  their  cake, 
which,  unlike  the  American  product,  being  in  an  undecorticated  con- 
dition, does  not  find  a  ready  sale  to  the  French  cattle  feeder. 

The  last  advices  from  India  point  to  a  somewhat  reduced  supply  of 
oleaginous  seeds  from  that  country,  but  the  stocks  of  all  kinds  of  oil, 
both  for  edible  and  for  manufacturing  purposes,  are  so  large  that 
sellers  are  willing  to  contract  for  deliveries  over  the  whole  of  next 
year  at  the  present  low  prices. 

The  olive  crops  were  abundant  last  season,  and  the  production  of  olive 
oil  exceeded  the  consumption  to  such  an  extent  that  large  stocks  have 
been  carried  over  not  only  in  France,  but  in  all  producing  coun- 
tries. The  extreme  heat  and  drought  of  the  past  summer  are  reported 
to  have  injured  the  prospects  of  the  next  crop,  but  with  the  abundance 
of  oil  on  hand  there  seems  to  be  but  little  danger  of  a  scarcity  during 
the  coming  season. 

THREATENED  INCREASE   OF  DUTY  ON  OIL   SEEDS  AND  OILS. 

The  bill  for  imposing  duties  on  foreign  oil  seeds  which  are  now  on 
the  free  list  and  increasing  those  on  foreign  oils,  which,  for  a  long 
time,  has  been  before  the  French  Parliament  and  was  supposed  to  be 
slumbering  in  the  archives  of  the  tariff  conmiittee,  with  little  prospect 
of  awakening,  was  unexpectedly  brought  into  life  again  by  sudden 
action  on  the  part  of  its  friends.  They  succeeded  in  getting  the  com- 
mittee to  pass  a  vote  in  favor  of  a  duty  of  3  francs  (58  cents)  per  100 
kilograms  (220.4  pounds)  on  colza  seeds,  and  a  corresponding  duty, 
according  to  their  yield  in  oil,  on  all  other  oleaginous  seeds.  At  the 
same  time  the  existing  duties  on  vegetable  oils,  including  cotton-seed 
oil,  were  raised  to  12  francs  ($2.32)  per  100  kilograms.  The  duties  on 
copra  and  palm  kernels,  as  well  as  their  oils,  were  not  changed. 

Shortly  after  this  decision  of  the  tariff  committee  Parliament 
adjourned,  and  the  bill  will  be  reported  back  to  the  tariff  committee, 
and  then  sent  up  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  discussion  during  the 
present  session.  It  will  certainly  meet  with  much  opposition  from  the 
French  oil  manufacturers,  whose  interests  are  seriously  menaced  by 
it,  from  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  oil-seed  trade  with  British  India, 
and  from  the  importers  of  American  cotton-seed  oil. 

A.  M.  Thackara,  Consul. 

Havre,  France,  Noveniber  10^  lOOIf,. 
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HARD  TIMES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

{From  United  SUUet  CbnnU  MaJiin,  Nottingham,  England.) 

That  a  particularly  severe  business  depression  has  prevailed  the  past 
year  in  Great  Britain  and  still  prevails  is  proved  by  several  varieties  of 
evidence.  Retail  shopkeepers  in  every  line  complain  of  dull  trade, 
that  sales  are  fewer  in  number,  and  that  there  is  a  greater  disposition  to 
buy  cheap  things  than  for  years  past.  Wholesalers  report  a  generally 
reduced  demand  in  comparison  with  recent  years. 

Manufacturers  say  that  orders  are  unusually  slack,  and  that  the 
work  they  have  to  do  is  at  reduced  profits  or  none.  Here  and  there^ 
however,  is  an  exception.  For  example,  a  local  lace  firm  has  installed 
a  machine,  protected  by  patents,  which  makes  an  imitation  torchon 
that  only  a  semi-expert  can  tell  from  handmade  lace.  It  is  understood 
that  the  firm  is  prospering  wonderfully.  Only  where  competition  is 
impossible  does  there  seem  to  be  any  satisfactory  profit  in  manufac- 
turing. 

Almost  without  exception,  hotels  report  reduced  receipts  this  year — 
the  great  hotels  of  London  as  well  as  the  minor  ones  in  the  provinces. 
The  managers  generally  say  that  the  number  of  guests  .has  not  mate- 
rially decreased,  but  that  they  stay  a  shorter  time  and  spend  less  for 
food  and  drink.  Receipts  of  British  i-ailways  have  decreased  this 
year,  and  reductions  of  the  working  force  and  of  running  time  in  shops 
have  been  general.  Reductions  of  wages  are  reported  in  manufactories, 
but  no  accounts  of  increases  have  come  to  my  notice.  Breweries  are 
having  a  relatively  unprofitable  year,  bank  deposits  have  declined, 
and  the  Government  revenues  have  decreased,  notably  from  the 
income  tax  and  the  taxes  on  beer  and  spirits. 

The  number  of  the  unemployed  is  unusally  large.  A  few  trades  report 
increased  employment,  but  the  most  report  the  contrary.  Returns 
from  273  trade  unions  show  6.8  per  cent  of  their  members  unemployed 
at  the  end  of  September,  against  5.8  per  cent  at  the  same  time  in 
1903.  This  year's  percentage  is  the  greatest  for  any  September  in 
over  twenty-five  years;  the  average  for  the  past  ten  3' ears  was  5  per 
cent.  An  estimate  which  seems  to  be  undisputed  raises  the  probable 
number  of  unemployed  during  the  coming  winter  to  9  per  cent. 
Locally,  building  trades  are  particularly  depressed.  Hundreds  of 
bricklayers,  carpenters,  painters,  etc.,  in  this  district  are  walking  the 
streets,  generally  receiving  out-of-work  pay,  however,  from  their 
respective  unions,  sufficient  to  exist  upon  for  a  time.  During  the 
year  ended  September  30,  1904,  10,084  men,  women,  and  children 
*' passed  through  the  vagrant  wards"  of  the  Nottingham  workhouse. 
These  were  tramps  in  unprecedented  number,  entirely  distinct  from  the 
regular  poor  receiving  help. 
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The  great  number  of  the  unemployed  and  the  gloomy  outlook  for 
the  winter  cause  anxious  consideration  by  municipal  authorities  of 
what  to  do  to  relieve  the  distress.  In  this  city  the  sewers  are  to  be 
reconstructed,  a  work  intended  to  be  spread  out  over  four  or  five 
years,  but  now  it  is  proposed  to  condense  it  into  as  brief  a  time  as 
possible  by  employing  several  hundred  more  than  the  expected  num- 
ber of  workmen.  Numerous  other  schemes  to  create  work  are  talked 
about.  It  is  quite  ceilain,  at  any  rate,  that  no  people  whose  wants 
become  known  will  be  allowed  to  suffer  in  this  city.  The  situation 
seems  not  so  bad  here  as  in  some  other  places;  the  number  unemployed 
in  this  city  is  estimated  at  3,000  to  4,000.  In  Manchester,  for  instance, 
with  twice  Nottingham's  population,  10,000  heads  of  families,  accord- 
ing to  reports,  are  out  of  work.  A  labor  leader  declares  the  number 
of  imemployed  at  Leeds  (in  population  between  Nottingham  and  Man- 
chester) to  be  16,000.  The  distress  at  Leicester  is  particularly  acute, 
though  the  number  of  idle  workmen  is  not  stated.  Pauperism  has 
increased  rapidly  in  the  last  two  years.  The  exceptional  distress  is 
laid  chiefly  to  the  long  stagnation  in  the  hosiery  and  shoe  industries. 
Pauperism  has  genemlly  increased  in  all  the  urban  parts  of  this  con- 
sular district,  but  has  remained  stationary  or  decreased  in  the  rural 
parts.  In  some  sections  of  the  country  a  special  session  of  Parliament 
is  demanded  to  adopt  measures  to  improve  the  situation. 

CAUSES  OF  THE   HARD  TIMES. 

Many  reasons  for  the  hard  times  are  given.  One,  which  nobody 
omits,  is  the  war  in  South  Africa.  This  caused  great  loss  of  wealth 
invested  there  by  Englishmen,  led  to  inflation  in  various  lines  of  pro- 
duction here,  and  turned  loose  on  the  country,  at  its  conclusion, 
thousands  of  soldiers  out  of  work,  some  of  whom  even  to-day  are 
unemployed. 

The  next  cause  most  commonly  named  is  foreign  competition, 
reducing  or  preventing  rapid  growth  in  British  exports  and  displac- 
ing home  goods  in  the  home  market.  Both  free  traders  and  protec- 
tionists refer  to  this  cause.  The  latter  contend  that  the  competition 
must  be  combated  by  import  duties;  the  former,  that  it  can  only  be 
overcome  by  improved  British  methods  and  machinery.  Connected 
with  this  cause  is  the  heavy  investment  of  British  capital  in  factories 
in  protected  countries,  to  compete  there,  free  from  import  duties. 

Queen  Victoria's  death  is  believed  to  have  been  a  factor  in  the  trade 
depression  by  placing  the  British  people  in  mourning  and  inducing  a 
habit  of  more  sober  dressing,  which  has,  it  is  claimed,  reduced  the 
demand  for  more  expensive  wearing  apparel.  Excessive  investments 
in  get-rich-quick  companies  of  the  Whittaker  Wright  stripe  have  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  general  depression.  The  general  decline 
D  c  B  NO.  2134 2 
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of  agriculture  is  another  alleged  cause,  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
this  is  a  cause  or  an  effect. 

A  local  authority  asserts  that  the  import  duty  on  sugar,  increased  in 
1903,  is  also  a  cause  of  the  hard  times  by  crippling  the  confectionery 
and  allied  trades,  and  says  that  in  Nottingham  alone  it  has  reduced 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  candy  making  from  400  to  less 
than  100. 

THE  HOPEFUL  SIDE. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  situation  worth  noting,  because  at  the 
present  moment  it  seems  to  be  assuming  a  significance  that  warrants 
hope  for  the  future.  Mining  industries  in  general  this  year  are  doing 
fairly  well;  the  tin-plate  business  is  distinctly  good  this  autumn. 
Leather  trades,  footwear  excluded,  are  now  employing  more  hands 
than  last  year,  and  this  is  also  true  of  hosiery  machine  building,  which 
is  important  in  Nottingham,  while  even  in  the  shoe  trade  the  latest  news 
is  that  exports  are  showing  a  marked  increase.  A  local  manufacturer 
of  ladies'  skirts  and  blouses  Is  compelled  by  increasing  trade  to  enlarge 
his  premises  and  employ  more  hands.  The  favorable  weather  for  late 
harvesting  and  preparing  the  way  for  next  season  has  distinctly 
revived  agriculture.  Employment  in  the  cotton  trades  in  Lancashire 
is  visibly  improving,  with  the  more  settled  prices  of  the  raw  material. 
Within  the  past  two  weeks  a  decided  improvement  in  the  stock  market 
has  set  in,  which  is  considered  particularly  significant  as  a  sign  of 
renewal  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  people  with  means  to  invest.  A 
close  analysis  of  the  latest  returns  to  the  Government  board  of  trade 
seems  to  show  that  the  general  stagnation  is  due  to  dullness  in  the 
home  trade,  and  apparently  a  revival  therein  would  restore  prosperity. 

Frank  W.  Mahin,  Consul. 

Nottingham,  England,  October  31^  1901^. 


STUDYING  AMERICAN  METHODS. 

{From  United  Stales  OmstU  HaUtead,  Birmingham,  England.) 

Americans  are  hardly  aware  how  carefully  English  people  are  study- 
ing the  educational  and  manufacturing  methods  of  the  United  States. 
The  following  paragraph  is  from  ''Science  notes"  in  the  Birmingham 
Daily  Post: 

It  is  curious  to  mark  the  various  impressions  conveyed  to  the  visitors 
from  this  country  to  the  United  States  this  vear.  Some  of  my  technical 
friends  have  quite  recently  returned  from  tlie  St.  Louis  Exhibition,  and 
they  also  visited  other  large  manufacturing  centers.  Among  those  who 
were  thus  fortunate  enough  to  study  the  ways  of  the  Americans  was 
Dr.  D..K.  Morris,  who  will  probably  be  persuaded  to  read  a  paper  this 
winter  in  Birmingham  on  this  subject.     It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all 
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of  the  applied  science  professors  and  also  the  lecturers  on  civil  and 
electrical  engineering  at  the  Birmingham  University  spent  some  weeks 
in  the  United  States  in  order  to  study  the  methods  of  training  in  the 
American  universities.  As  is  well  known,  the  dean  of  the  commerce 
faculty  lived  there  for  some  years.  So  that  Birmingham  at  least  real- 
izes the  example  which  America  has  set  to  this  country,  and  which 
Birmingham  seems  bent  on  copying  to  the  letter. 

My  friends  were  most  struck  with  the  extreme  youthf ulness  of  the 
American  technical  managers.  The  vice-president  of  the  Metropolitan 
Street  Tramway  Company  of  New  York,  which  employs  over  7,000 
men,  is  a  man  30  years  of  age.  One  of  the  electric  light  companies 
over  there  has  a  very  novel  way  of  inducing  the  public  to  buy  their 
electric  current;  they' offer  their  customers  free  renewals  of  lamps  as 
often  as  they  care  to  apply. 

Another  thing  most  noticeable  was  the  introduction  of  electrical 
methods  for  steel  making  at  Pittsburg.  Nearly  all  the  men  who  are 
in  leading  positions  in  the  steel  industry  in  this  district  are  from 
Birmingham. 

Undoubtedly  many  Englishmen  going  to  the  United  States  are  very 
successful  there.  Those  who  are  thrifty  find,  with  the  cost  of  living 
perhaps  increased  somewhat,  but  certainly  not  greatly  increased,  and 
wages  very  much  greater,  that  they  can  save  money  rapidly.  1  have, 
since  I  have  been  located  here,  paid  over  to  people  in  this  district  a 
great  deal  of  money  accumulated  by  relatives  who  have  prospered  in 
the  United  States.  These  funds  were  sent  by  American  administra- 
tors, who  sometimes  get  into  difficulties  about  identifications  and  ask 
the  consul  to  distribute  legacies  left  to  kindred,  in  England,  of  the 
deceased.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  often  the  enterprising 
and  resourceful  Englishmen  who  leave  home  to  better  themselves  in 
another  country.  There  is  an  element  of  truth  in  the  last  sentence  of 
the  quotation,  but  it  is,  of  course,  exaggerated. 

Marshal  Halstead,  Consul, 

BiRBfiNGfiAM,  England,  October  26^  190^, 


COMMERCIAL  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  SWEDEN. 

{Prom  United  States  Conml- General  Adams,  Stockholm,  Sweden.) 

Official  statistics  of  trade  for  the  first  half  of  1904  are  not  yet 
obtainable,  but  the  statement  is  made  that  the  figures  will  not  differ 
materially  from  those  of  the  preceding  j^ear. 

BANKS  and  bank   DISCOUNTS. 

The  discount  rate  on  three  months'  bills,  which  has  been  4i  per  cent 
until  recently,  and  which  has  been  considered  moderate  here,  has  con- 
tinued at  this  figure  for  more  than  two  years.  Yet  during  this  time 
most  of  the  private  banks  have  been  calling  in  their  notes^  the 
authority  to  issue  such  notes  since  Deceml)er  31,  1903,  having  been 
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taken  from  them  and  vested  exclusively  in  the  State  Bank  of  Sweden, 
which  has  shown  itself  successful  in  discharging  the  new  duties  with- 
out increasing  its  rate  of  discount  until  recently,  when  it  was  raised 
1  per  cent. 

OCEAN   FREIGHTS. 

Freight  rates  during  the  past  year  were  about  as  low  as  possible, 
if  they  were  to  leave  any  profit  to  shipowners.  Although  it  has  been 
such  an  unprofitable  year,  there  is  said  to  have  been  no  case  of  the 
compulsory  sale  of  a  Swedish  vessel. 

IRON   AND  LUMBER   EXPORTS. 

The  principal  exports  from  Sweden  are  iron  and  lumber.  The 
exports  of  iron  in  1903  were  as  follows:  Pig  iron,  70,100  tons;  ingots, 
8,500  tons;  bloom  iron,  23,000  tons;  bar  iron,  180,000  tons.  These 
are  the  highest  figures  ever  reached. 

The  export  of  iron  ore  is  comparatively  large.  Strange  to  say,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  tons  of  high-class  Swedish  iron  ore  are  sent 
yearly  out  of  the  country,  and  yet  great  quantities  of  the  manufactured 
article  (rails,  for  example)  are  not  made  in  either  Sweden  or  Norway, 
but  are  purchased  abroad.  Perhaps  Sweden  might  have  had  the  neces- 
sar}'  iron  works  before  this  if  more  had  been  done  to  encourage  the 
introduction  of  foreign  capital  where  it  could  have  been  useful  in 
developing  the  latent  native  resources. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Swedish  Woods  Export  Association, 
the  export  of  deals,  battens,  and  boards,  planed  and  unplaned,  from 
Sweden  in  1903  was  1,039,462  standards  (171,511,230  cubic  feet). 

EMIGRATION   AND   POPULATION. 

Emigration  from  Sweden  during  1903  reached  the  highest  figures 
attained  in  an}^  year  of  the  last  decade,  namely,  39,496.  Nearly  all 
of  the  movement  is  to  the  United  States.  The  emigration  of  so  many 
persons,  numbers  of  whom  are  Aoung  and  vigorous,  is  a  great  loss  to 
the  country,  and  the  State  is  considering  how  to  provide  inducements 
for  working  people  to  remain  at  home.  Among  other  things,  it  is 
intended  to  grant  State  aid  to  assist  in  acquiring  a  cottage  and  a  small 
holding,  where  the  owner  by  cultivating  the  soil  may  exist  independ- 
ently of  other  employment. 

The  population  of  Sweden  on  December  31,  1903,  was  5,221,291 
pei*sons,  and  of  Stockholm,  at  the  same  date,  311,043  persons. 

COST  OF  LIVING   AND   HOUSE   RENTS. 

The  cost  of  living  has  advanced  greatly  during  recent  years  and 
house  rents  are  enoniiously  high.  As  in  most  Continental  cities,  the 
flat  system  is  the  usual  one  here.  The  rents  of  ordinary  flats  are  cal- 
culated at  $80  to  $100  per  room  per  annum.     The  rent  of  choice 
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apartments  in  first-rate  localities  may  run  up  to  double  these  figures. 
Therefore,  a  movement  is  in  progress,  among  all  classes  of  people,  to 
secure  homes  of  their  own  outside  the  large  towns.  Associations  are 
being  formed  and  funds  established  for  this  purpose. 

Edward  L!  Adams,  Consul- General, 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  October  ^7,  1901^. 


Value  of  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Sweden  and  Norway ^  1880  to  1904.o 


Year  ended  June  30— 

Imports. 

Exporte. 

Year  ended  June  30— 

Importe. 

Exports. 

1880 

9»      163 

9       196 
1,6       172 

1.8  71 

8.0  38 

2.6  r71 
2,5       >33 

3.1  m 

3.2  164 

2.9  tl9 
3,5       ;90 

3.7  !01 
3,7       132 

82,386,403 
3,406,296 
1,743,791 
2,824.548 
2,443,162 
3,118,278 
2, 938, 187 

!  1893 

84          'M 
8          166 

2  27 

3  Ul 
2           18 
2           63 

2  55 

4  m 

3  89 

3  79 

4  34 

5  14 

84,084,704 
4,391,046 
4,652,601 
5,031,002 
5,463.641 
6,313,786 
12,218,289 
10  436  467 

1881 

1  1894 

18«2 

1  1895         .   . 

1883 

1896 

1884 

1897  ... 

1886 

1898 

1886 

1899 

1887 

3,080,869 
2,720,622 
2,615,569 
3,571,884 
4.943,180 
6,579.381 

1  1900  

1888 

,  1901 

11,844,152 
10,108,166 
10,101,904 
11,340,884 

1889 

'  1902  

1890 

1903 

1891  

1904 

1892 

a  From  data  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 


TRADE  OF  GREECE. 

{From  United  Slates  Conml  McOinley,  Athens,  Greece.) 
GENERAL  TRADE. 

The  generally  prosperous  condition  in  the  commerce  and  industries 
of  this  consular  district  which  began  six  years  ago  and  the  marked 
increase  in  industrial  activity  reported  last  year  still  continue.  T\^ 
years  ago  many  of  the  old  inhabitants,  alarmed  at  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  stores  that  line  the  business  streets,  at  the  founding 
of  numerous  manufacturing  plants,  and  at  the  large  number  of  busi- 
ness blocks  and  private  residences  in  course  of  construction,  prophe- 
sied an  early  and  disastrous  financial  crash  in  Athens  and  Piraeus, 
claiming  that  the  business  of  these  two  cities  could  not  support  such 
extravagance,  but  up  to  date  the  activity  in  commercial  and  industrial 
circles  is  unbroken. 

The  building  boom  is  in  full  blast,  and  few  American  cities  of  like 
population  can  count  more  edifices  in  course  of  construction  than  can 
Athens  at  the  present  time.  It  is  certain  that  Athens  will  soon  have, 
if  it  has  not  already,  more  handsome  public  buildings,  residences,  and 
hotels  than  any  other  city  in  southern  Europe  or  the  Levant.  Where 
the  money  comes  from  to  pay  for  all  these  improvements  is  a  mystery 
to  most  of  the  residents;  but  the  costly  structures  erected  of  late  years 
show  that  there  is  plenty  of  capital. 

As  previously  reported,  the  statistical  reports  of  imports,  exports, 
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revenues,  etc.,  published  by  the  Greek  Government  continue  to  show 
discrepancies — errors  of  either  the  compiler  or  the  printer — and  are 
therefore  not  very  reliable;  but  the}^  are  the  only  publications  giving 
such  statistics  in  any  shape,  and  the  figures  in  this  report^  were  com- 
piled from  them.  The  imports  ($26,110,598)  and  exports  ($18,878,882) 
have  increased  slightly  in  value  in  1903,  the  imports  being  $124,158 
and  the  exports  $3,501,701  in  excess  of  those  of  1902.  The  value  of 
the  imports  exceeded  that  of  the  exports  $7,231,716  in  1903  and 
$10,609,259  in.  1902. 

TRADE   WITH   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  most  reliable  information  obtainable  indicates  that  the  trade 
between  Greece  and  the  United  States  is  steadily  increasing,  yet  the 
Greek  statistics  iifdicate  that  the  increase  in  1902.  if  an}^  was  very 
slight,  and  that  the  United  States  had  dropped  in  that  year  from  the 
eighth  to  the  ninth  place  in  the  list  of  countries  trading  with  Greece, 
Belgium  forging  ahead  of  her.  In  1901  France  passed  Gennany  and 
took  the  fourth  place  in  the  list;  and  the  statistics  for  1902  show  that 
Germany  dropped  to  sixth  place  in  that  year,  Turkey  passing  her. 
Either  the  statistics  are  incorrect  or  the  boasts  of  some  German 
newspapers  that  the  products  of  Gennany  are  the  most  popular  in 
Greece,  and  that  her  trade  here  is  rapidly  increasing,  are  empty  ones. 

As  repeatedly  stated  in  my  reports,  the  United  States -is  never 
credited  with  one-half  of  her  products  that  reach  this  market,  as  the 
bulk  of  them  are  imported  through  European  countries,  and  credited 
to  such  countries.  Up  to  March,  1902,  when  a  direct  line  of  steam- 
ships began  regular  trips  between  New  York  and  the  princfpal  ports 
in  the  Levant,  including  Piraeus  and  Patras,  Greece,  all  the  products 
of  the  United  States  that  reached  this  market  had  to  be  brought 
through  other  countries  of  Europe,  causing  long  and  annoying  delays, 
and  a  consequent  impediment  to  the  trade  between  Greece  and  the 
United  States.  Now,  in  order  to  compete  with  the  direct  line,  com- 
panies transporting  goods  from  America  to  Greece  through  other 
countries  are  more  prompt  in  their  delivery.  As  the  direct  line  of 
steamships  has  now  been  in  operation  two  and  one-half  years,  I  hope 
for  a  better  showing,  in  future  reports,  of  the  trade  between  this  coun- 
try and  ours. 

There  are  two  serious  obstacles  to  a  rapid  increase  in  the  trade 
between  Greece  and  the  United  States,  which  my  reports  and  letters 
have  repeatedly  brought  to  the  attention  of  our  exporters,  and  they 
are  the  "cash  payments"  insisted  upon,  and  the  incompetent,  unreliable 
resident  agents  emplo3^ed.  Unless  American  exporters  adopt  the  plan 
long  followed  by  their  European  competitors  in  this  market,  and  send 
here  competent,  reliable  men  to  look  after  their  interests,  and  give 

a  The  detailed  statistics  will  be  published  in  Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  States  for  1904.— 
BcBEAU  OF  Statistics. 
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acceptable  credits,  they  can  not  expect  to  work  up  a  large  and  profit- 
able trade.  American  products  are  very  popular  in  this  market,  and 
have  the  preference  of  the  masses,  when  prices  and  terms  compete 
with  those  of  other  countries.  American  exporters  answer  that  their 
business  in  this  market  can  not  pay  expenses  of  sending  representatives 
here.  My  reply  has  been  and  is,  if  they  can  not  afford  to  send  agents 
individuall3%  let  them  club  together  and  do  so  collectively,  as  many 
of  the  European  exporters  do. 

In  a  country  where  there  is  no  law  under  which  a  firm  or  an  indi- 
vidual that  receives  goods  or  money  under  false  pretenses  can  be  pun- 
ished, as  I  am  informed  is  the  case  in  Greece,  foreign  exporters  will 
lose  unless  thej-  have  reliable  agents  on  the  ground. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  invoiced  in  Athens  and  Piraeus 
during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1904,  amounted  in  value  to  $211,855,  an 
increase  of  J^,755  over  their  value  in  the  previous  year.  Besides  these 
exports,  shipments  to  the  United  States  have  been  made  from  Voto, 
Syra,  Naxos,  and  other  ports  in  this  consular  district  at  which  there 
are  no  American  consular  agents,  and  consequently  I  have  no  record 
of  the  amount  of  such  shipments. 

AMERICAN   AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY   IN   GREECE. 

My  annual  report  for  1902  contained  a  list  of  the  principal  imports 
to  Greece  from  the  United  States  in  that  year.  A  similar  list  might  be 
given  for  the  present  year,  there  being  omitted,  however,  some  of  the 
agricultural  machines  or  implements  then  listed.  As  stated  last  year, 
the  reasons  for  the  falling  off  in  the  importation  of  farming  implements 
are  a  decrease  in  the  demand  for  such  implements  and  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  local  agents  in  collecting  payments  for  those  sold  here 
in  the  two  previous  years.  The  whole  trouble  was  caused  by  some  of 
the  American  exporters  employing  incompetent  and  unreliable  agents 
to  introduce  and  sell  their  machines  to  peasants  who  had  never  seen 
such  mechanisms  before.  As  a  result,  the  machines  were  sometimes 
improperly  set  up  or  put  together  by  the  agents,  and  either  broke 
down  at  once  or  failed  to  do  good  work.  In  many  cases  the  purchaser 
was  not  properly  instioicted  in  the  use  and  care  of  the  machine.  He 
ran  it  without  sufficient  oil  and  let  the  bearings  become  clogged  with 
dirt.  Perhaps  he  let  it  stand  in  the  field  in  all  seasons  with  little  or 
no  shelter,  and  the  next  year  tried  to  start  and  operate  it  without 
removing  the  accumulations  of  rust  and  dirt,  or  before  properly  oiling 
it  Of  course,  a  machine  so  treated  either  refuses  to  do  good  work  or 
will  not  work  at  all,  and  the  peasant,  not  knowing  where  the  fault 
lies,  thinks  the  machine  is  either  a  swindle  or  of  inferior  pattern  and 
construction.  He  abandons  any  further  efforts  to  use  it,  curses  the 
man  who  sold  it  to  him,  and  when  the  agent  comes  around  to  collect 
the  price  agreed  upon,  indignantly  refuses  to  pay.  He  tells  his  neigh- 
bors how  he  has  been  deceived  by  the  machine  and  its  agent;  it  soon 
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gets  a  very  bad  name  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  no  more  can  be 
sold  there. 

So  long  as  American  manufacturers  follow  such  a  course  they  will 
not  succeed  in  countries  like  this.  The  best  mean?  of  introducing 
goods  and  increasing  trade  in  Greece  is  to  employ  only  reliable  and 
competent  agents. 

Daniel  E.  McGinley,  Consul. 

Athens,  Greece,  October  27^  190^. 


Value  of  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Qreexie,  1880  to  1904.^ 

Year  ending  June  80— 

Imports. 

Exports. 

$145,572 
142,042 
849,467 
91,017 
185,485 
207,822 
144.003 
171,497 
174,411 
165,079 
167,282 
159,445 
100,370 

Year  ending  June  80— 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1880 

$161,879 

560,638 

899,561 

1,231,580 

1,089,984 

596,707 

730,823 

998,243 

1,262,519 

988,923 

1,125,098 

1,378,338 

1.300,449 

1893  

$1,283,557 

797,281 

827,201 

720,386 

732,702 

910,390 

944,521 

1,122,855 

1,124,775 

1,563,142 

1,826.935 

1,588,946 

$130,461 
124,449 
152,544 
191,046 
110, 763 

1881 

1894 

1882 

1895     . 

1883 

1896 

1884 

1897 

1885 

1898 

127,559 

1886 

1899 

213,607 
290,709 
291,538 
305,960 
330,844 

1887 

1900 

1901 

1888 

1889 

1902 

1890 

1908 

1891 

1904 

242,229 

1892 

a  From  data  of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 


NOTES. 

Wheat  Yield  of  Australia.— It  is  reported  that  the  States  of 
Queensland,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania  will  not  produce  more 
than  two-thirds  of  their  requirements  of  wheat,  but  the  other  States 
may  be  estimated  to  yield  as  follows:  Victoria,  18,000,000  bushels; 
South  Australia,  12,000,000  bushels;  New  South  Wales,  12,000,000 
bushels;  total,  42,000,000  bushels.  Allowing  for  seed  for  the  next 
harvest  and  shortages  in  the  other  States,  the  surplus  available  for 
export  will,  in  all  probability,  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  18,000,000 
bushels. — John  P.  Bray^  Consul- Genef'ol^  Melbourne^  Australia^  Octo- 
her  28,  190 li,. 


Printing  Machinery  Wanted.— I  beg  to  inform  the  Department 
that  the  firm  of  Stassy  &  Fekete  (address:  V,  Szechenyi  utcza,  12,  Bud- 
apest) is  desirous  of  purchasing  a  machine  that  will  print  packing 
paper  and  at  the  same  time  roll  it  up  into  rolls  ready  for  sale  to 
retailers  for  immediate  use.  Such  a  machine  is  at  present  in  use  by 
Gat  &  Neumayer,  of  this  city,  who  refuse  to  divulge  the  name  of  the 
makers  to  their  rivals.  Offers  should  also  be  made  t6  printing  firms 
in  all  the  larger  cities  of  Hungary. — Frank  Dyer  Chester,  Consid, 
Budapest,  Hungary,  November  11, 190^,. 
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TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIES  OF  WURTTEMBERG. 

(From  United  States  Deputy  Consul  Hahn,  Stuttgart,  Germany.) 
GENERAL  TRADE  C50NDITI0NS. 

The  general  business  situation  in  this  consular  district  at  the  close 
of  1903  and  during  the  first  half  of  the  current  year  has  been  good. 
Manufacturers,  with  very  few  exceptions,  report  that  they  have  been 
doing  a  satisfactory  business.  Competition,  however,  was  keener  than 
ever  and  profits  were  small. 

Concentration  of  capital  is  still  going  on  and  new  stock  companies 
are  being  formed  at  a  lively  rate.  Most  of  the  old  stock  companies 
have  increased  their  capital  stock  and  also  their  rates  of  dividends  in 
the  current  year,  and  the  outlook  seems  bright.  A  succession  of  good 
crops  must  also  be  mentioned  as  a  factor  of  prosperity.  Wurtteniberg, 
while  not  a  great  commercial  country,  has  made  great  strides  forward 
in  its  change  from  an  agricultural  to  a  commercial  State.  The  prin- 
cipal industries  of  Wurttemberg  are  the  manufacture  of  mouth  har- 
monicas, jewelry,  surgical  instruments,  motor  ea-rs,  machinery,  tools, 
shoes,  furniture,  toys,  chemical  products,  colors,  chicory,  paper,  leather, 
pianos,  and  woolen  and  cotton  goods. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  table  gives  a  list  of  the  principal  articles,  with  the 
value  of  each,  exported  from  this  district  (Stuttgart)  to  the  United 
States  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1904. 

Value  of  the  jrrinnpah  articles  declared  at  the  conmUate    at  Stuttgart  for  export  to  the 
United  States  during  the  year  ended  June  SOy  1904- 


Articles. 


Value. 


Colors «65,493 

Cotton  waste 112,012 

Corsets '  23,785 

Dni^  and  chemicals 144, 708 

Leather ^  34, 265 

Machinery,  tools,  and  motor  cars 90. 240 

Mouth  harmonicR« I  276, 347 

Needles 12,497 

Silver-plated  ware 26,  »G4 

Surreal  andotherscientific  instruments  88, 161 


Articles. 


Toys 

Watchman's  detectors 

Woolen  and  mixed  underwear 
All  other  articles 

Total 

Total  previous  year 

Increase 


Value. 


$34,360 
24,447 
143.839 
375, 153 

,451,161 
, 392, 186 

58,966 


BICYCLES. 


The  bicycle  trade  has  been  rather  satisfactory  in  the  current  year. 
There  has  been  a  ver}^  good  demand  for  motor  bicycles,  which  have 
12601  ^  2 
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been  considerably  improved  in  weight,  with  a  decrease  of  noise.  One 
large  concern  in  this  district  reports  that  it  had  to  enlarge  its  plant 
and  work  overtime,  the  home  demand  as  well  as  export  business  hav- 
ing materially  increased.  No  bicycles  or  motor  cycles  are  exported 
from  here  to  the  United  States. 

CHICX)RY. 

There  is  one  very  large  chicory  factory  in  Wurttemberg,  having 
branch  factories  in  Austria,  Italy,  and  the  United  States.  This  firm 
reports  that  business  this  year  has  so  far  been  unsatisfactory.  There 
is  enormous  overproduction,  competition  is  strong,  and  each  firm 
spends  a  larger  amount  every  year  for  advertising.  The  trade  in 
coffee  substitutes  is  very  large.  Export  business  amounts  to  almost 
nothing,  as  almost  every  country  has  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  this  class 
of  goods. 

CORSETS. 

The  corset  industry  of  Wurttemberg  is  steadily  decreasing.  Exports 
of  corsets  to  the  United  States  are  small;  exports  to  England  and  her 
colonies  are  decreasing,  and  business  in  the  home  market  is  also  very 
dull.  Manufacturers  complain  of  a  scarcity  of  orders,  especially  foi 
the  finer  grades.  On  account  of  the  small  export  business  there  is 
lively  competition  in  the  home  market  and  prices  are  depressed. 
The  prices  of  raw  materials — cotton,  whalebone,  etc. — increased 
through  speculation,  and  the  profits  of  the  manufacturers  were  exceed- 
ingly small.  Collections  were  slow,  and  merchants  asked  for  longer 
credits.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  cheap  reform  corsets,  which  are 
replacing  the  expensive  grades.  One  firm  reports  that  its  business 
decreased  over  5  per  cent  in  the  current  year,  and  that  the  outlook  is 
very  unfavorable.  Another  firm  states  that  American  competition  is 
noticed  in  foreign  markets. 

COLORS  AND  CHEMICALS. 

The  trade  in  dry  colors  has  not  changed  materially  since  last  year. 
Manufacturers  report  that  they  are  very  busy,  but  that  competition  is 
stronger  than  ever,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  advance  prices, 
although  the  cost  of  raw  materials  is  steadily  advancing.  Export 
business,  especially  to  the  United  States,  increased.  The  home 
market  has  been  good  in  chemicals,  but  exports  decreased. 

FEATHERS. 

This  trade  is  a  very  important  one  in  Wurttemberg.  One  large  con- 
cern, with  branches  in  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Odessa,  reports  that  business 
during  the  current  year  has  been  very  satisfactory.     It  expects  to  sell, 
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this  year,  20,000,000  pounds  of  feathers  and  downs  in  Germany  alone. 
Its  sales  in  the  German  market  amounted  to  14,000,000  pounds  in  1903. 
Exports  to  the  United  States  have  decreased  to  a  large  extent,  as  the 
American  dealers  can  buy  feathers  and  downs  cheaper  in  the  home 
market  on  account  of  the  tariff.  The  outlook  is  good,  payments  are 
made  promptly,  and  no  failures  of  any  importance  occurred. 

MOUTH   HARMONICAS. 

The  chief  articles  of  export  from  Wiirttemberg  to  the  United  States 
are  musical  instruments,  and  of  these  the  greater  part  are  mouth  har- 
monicas, which  are  sold  in  greater  quantities  in  the  United  States  than 
in  any  other  country. 

The  principal  factories  are  located  at  Trossingen  in  the  Black  For- 
est. One  large  concern  has  one  main  and  fifteen  branch  factories, 
employing  about  2,000  hands.  A  great  deal  of  work  is  also  done  at 
the  homes  of  the  work  people,  and  sometimes  a  whole  family  is  busy 
making  mouth  harmonicas,  which  are  shipped  in  enormous  quantities  to 
every  corner  of  the  globe.  The  output  of  this  firm  alone  has  been 
about  6,000,000  mouth  harmonicas  in  1903,  and  a  further  inc>rease  is 
expected.  Competition  is  extremely  keen  and  profits  of  the  manufac- 
turers are  small.  Most  of  the  firms  engaged  in  this  industry  have 
established  branches  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  four  years. 

One  firm  reports  that  business  is  satisfactory  and  the  outlook  favor- 
able, but  that  prices  are  depressed.  This  firm  expects  a  further  im- 
provement if  the  German  Government  succeeds  in  making  favorable 
commercial  treaties  with  other  countries. 

'    MOTOR   CARS. 

The  well-known  Daimler  Motor  Car  Company  is  located  in  this  dis 
trict.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  the  company,  so  it  asserts, 
had  enough  orders  on  hand  to  keep  it  busy  for  the  next  five  years, 
and  was  just  preparing  to  enlarge  its  factory  in  Cannstatt  and  to  build 
a  new  plant  in  Unterturkheim,  near  Cannstatt,  when  nearly  the  whole 
plant  at  Cannstatt  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  night  of  June  10, 
1903.  Over  ninety  finished  and  half-finished  motor  cars  were  burned, 
also  many  valuable  patterns.  By  introducing  day  and  night  labor  in 
their  temporary  workrooms  the  company  was  able  to  ship  their  first 
motor  car  built  after  the  fire  on  August  8,  1903.  The  new  plant 
at  Unterturkheim  is  finished  and  both  factories  now  employ  2,200 
oflBcials,  clerks,  and  workmen,  against  821  in  the  previous  year.  The 
firm  has  a  branch  factory  at  Marienfelde,  near  Berlin,  and  business 
there  is  also  steadily  increasing.  This  company  has  now  many  orders 
on  hand  in  Cannstatt,  Unterturkheim,  and  Marienfelde — in  fact,  all 
the'  orders  that  can  be  handled. 
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TOYS. 

Toy  manufacturers  report  that  business  is  increasing  in  the  home 
market  as  well  as  in  foreign  markets,  with  the  exception  of  Russia. 
One  firm  reports  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  business  with  that 
country  on  account  of  the  high  tariff,  the  war  in  the  Far  East,  and, 
especially,  the  unsafety  in  giving  credit  to  Russian  merchants.  The 
outlook  in  the  other  markets  is  favorable.  Exports  to  the  United 
States  are  increasing. 

SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

One  of  the  largest  surgical  instrument  factories  is  located  in  this 
district,  which  produces  over  20,000  different  instruments  for  human 
and  animal  surgery.  This  firm  reports  that  it  has  been  doing  a  satis- 
factory business  in  the  current  year,  and  that  there  is  a  good  demand 
for  its  goods.  Export  business  is  also  favomble,  and  the  outlook  is 
good. 

William  Hahn,  Vice  and  Deputy  Consul. 

Stuttgart,  Germany,  Octobe?'  29^  190^. 


PROPOSED    LEGISLATION    FOR    THE    MERCHANT 
MARINE  OF  FRANCE. 

{Prom  United  States  Qmsul  Thackara,  Havre,  France.) 

The  shipping  law  of  1902,<'  which  was  intended  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  French  merchant  navy,  has  given  but  little  satisfac- 
tion to  either  the  shipowners  or  the  shipbuilders  of  France.  Although 
the  life  of  the  law  was  fixed  at  ten  years,  during  the  two  years  it 
has  been  in  operation  the  maximum  tonnage  prescribed  has  already 
been  registered,  so  that  during  the  rest  of  the  period  the  law  will  give 
no  encouragement  to  build  new  vessels,  as  they  can  not  enjoy  its  ben- 
efits. The  result  is  that  a  great  stagnation  prevails  in  the  shipbuilding 
yards  throughout  France,  thousands  of  men  are  out  of  employment, 
and  the  upbuilding  of  the  merchant  marine  is  checked.  To  relieve 
this  critical  situation,  the  shipowners  and  shipbuilders,  through  their 
representatives,  agreed  upon  a  measure  which  was  presented  to  an 
extra-Parliamentary  committee  appointed  by  the  minister  of  com- 
merce. The  committee,  after  hearing  those  interested  in  the  question, 
prepared  a  bill  which  has  been  approved  by  the  minister  of  commerce, 
and  will,  in  all  probability,  be  brought  before  the  present  Parliament. 
This  being  a  short  session,  however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  measure 
will  be  discussed,  as  most  of  the  time  will  be  taken  up  in  voting  the 
budget  of  1905. 

o  A  special  report  on  the  French  shipping  law  of  1902  was  published  in  Consular  Reports,  No.  259, 
April,  1908;  a  sapplementary  report  in  Consular  Reports.  No.  262,  July,  1902,  and  in  Commercial  Rela- 
Uons  for  1902,  vol.  2,  p.  168. 
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SHIPPING   BOUNTY. 

The  principal  features  of  the  new  project  are  the  suppression  of  the 
navigation  bounty  and  the  granting  of  a  shipping  bounty  (compensation 
d'armenient)  to  all  vessels  sailing  under  the  French  flag  in  the  deep 
sea  or  in  the  international  coasting  trade,  whether  foreign  built  or 
constructed  in  Fi-ance,  provided  the  former  are  over  two  years  old 
when  they  receive  their  French  registers.  The  proposed  bounty,  per 
day  the  vessel  is  actually  in  commission  and  per  gross  ton,  is  for  steam- 
ers, 4  centimes  (0.772  cent)  per  ton  up  to  3,000  tons;  3  centimes  (0.579 
cent)  for  each  additional  ton  between  3,000  tons  and  6,001  tons;  2  cen- 
times (0.386  cent)  for  each  additional  ton  above  6,001  tons;  for  sailing 
vessels,  3  centimes  (0.579  cent)  per  ton  up  to  500  tons;  2  centimes 
(0.386  cent)  for  each  additional  ton  between  501  and  1,000  tons;  1  cen- 
time (0.193  cent)  for  each  additional  ton  above  1,000  tons. 

The  bounty  is  given  to  only  those  mailing  vessels  whose  gross  ton- 
nage is  at  least  100.  There  is  a  reduction  of  15  per  cent  when  steam- 
ers, on  their  trial  trips,  half  loaded,  do  not  make  an  average  speed  of 
at  least  10  knots.  No  bounty  is  given  to  steamers  which  do  not  make 
9  knots.  The  bounty  is  increased  10  per  cent  for  steamers  making  13 
knots  on  their  trial  trips;  20  per  cent  for  steamers  making  14  knots; 
40  per  cent  for  steamers  making  15  knots,  and.  80  per  cent  for  steam- 
ers making  16  knots. 

CONSTRU(^TION    BOUNTY. 

To  conii>ensate  the  French  shipbuilders  for  the  privilege  granted  to 
the  shipowners  to  buy  their  vessels  in  foreign  countries,  a  consider- 
able increase  is  proposed  in  the  construction  bounties.  For  steel  or 
iron  vessels  the  projected  bounties  are,  steamers,  145  francs  ($27.30)  i 
per  gross  ton:  sailing  ships,  95  francs  (*18.34)  per  gross  ton.  These 
bounties  are  reduced  annually  3  francs  (57.9  cents)  for  steamers  and 
2  francs  (38.6  cents)  for  sailing  vessels  during  the  first  fifteen  years 
the  law  is  in  operation.  After  fifteen  years  the  bounties  will  remain 
fixed  at  100  francs  (§19.30)  for  steamers  and  at  65  francs  ($12.55)  for 
sailing  vessels.  For  vessels  built  of  wood  the  bounties  proposed  are, 
ships  of  150  tons  or  more.  40  francs  (S7.72)  f>er  gross  ton;  ships  of  less 
than  150  tons,  30  francs  ($5.79).  If  any  change  should  be  made  in  a 
vessel  bj"  which  the  tonnage  is  increased,  the  vessel  is  entitled  to  the 
construction  bounty  for  the  increased  tonnage. 

The  construction  bounty  for  boilers,  engines,  etc.,  is  27.50  francs 
($5.31)  per  100  kilograms  (220.4  pounds),  with  an  annual  decrease  of 
50  centimes  (9.65  cents)  for  fifteen  years. 

In  article  8  of  the  measure  exception  is  made  in  regard  to  vessels 
engaged  in  a  postal  service  which  receives  a  subvention  from  the  Gov- 
ernment.    For  this  class  of  vessels  the  construction  bounty  is  not 
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increased,  being  the  same  as  under  the  present  law,  65  francs  ($12.5S) 
per  ton  for  the  hulls,  and  15  francs  ($2.90)  per  100  kilograms  (220.4 
pounds)  for  the  machinery,  boilers,  etc. 

The  life  of  the  new  act  is  fixed  at  twenty  years  from  January  1, 1905. 
The  tonnage  of  new  vessels  which  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  con- 
struction bounties  is  limited  for  steamers  to  50,000  gross  tons  per 
year  and  for  sailing  vessels  to  15,000  gross  tons.  The  construction 
bounties  granted  by  the  new  measure  are  reserved  to  vessels  of  which 
the  hulls,  machinery,  and  boilers  were  built  in  France;  the  shipping 
bounties  to  vessels  which  belong  to  French  ports. 

All  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  January  30, 1903,  and  April  7, 1903, 
which  do  not  conflict  with  the  new  measure  will  remain  in  force. 

A.  M.  Thackara,   Canmd. 

Havre,  France,  JVovemher  10,  190^. 


FRENCH  IMPORTS  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  COAL. 

{From  United  States  Consul  Thackara,  Havre,  France.) 

The  imports  of  coal  into  France  in  1903  were  the  smallest  for  seveml 
years— 12,602,000  metric  tons,  against  13,179,000  tons  and  13,775,000 
tons  in  1902  and  1901.  The  reasons  assigned  for  the  falling  off  of  the 
receipts  were  decreased  consumption,  owing  to  the  unfavorable  condi- 
tion of  the  metallurgical  and  other  industries,  the  stagnation  existing 
in  the  freight  trade,  and  increased  production  of  the  French  mines, 
amounting  to  nearly  5,000,000  tons  more  than  in  1902.  The  imports 
were  as  follows:  Great  Britain,  7,139,200  tons;  Belgium,  4,011,000  tons; 
Germany,  1,071,500  tons,  and  the  United  States,  3,680  tons. 

The  importation  of  both  coke  and  briquettes  showed  an  increase.  The 
receipts  of  coke  were  1,524,300  tons  in  1903,  against  1,280,000  tons  and 
l,431,700tons  in  1902  and  1901.  Theimportsof  briquettes  were  644,740 
tons  in  1903,  against  526,760  tons  in  1902.  All  imports  of  combusti- 
bles from  Germany  in  1903  were  larger  than  in  the  previous  years — 
coal,  1,071,080  tons,  against  1,030,000  tons  in  1902  and  782,450  tons 
in  1901;  coke,  963,370  tons,  against  673,340  tons  and  782,790  tons  in 
1902  and  1901,  respectively,  and  briquettes,  31,740  tons,  against  15,640 
tons  in  1902. 

In  the  first  eight  months  of  1904  the  total  coal  imports  into  France 
were  8,060,350  tons,  against  8,137,180  tons  and  7,836,450  tons  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  1903  and  1902.  The  receipts  from  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  showed  a  falling  off,  while  those  from  Belgium 
were  slightly  larger.  There  was  also  an  increased  importation  of  coke 
during  the  above  period,  the  total  imports  being  1,108,000  tons,  against 
978,840  tons  and  760,100  tons  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1903  and 
1902.  The  imports  of  briquettes  were  363,940  tons  in  1904,  against 
424,520  tons  and  321,030  tons  in  1903  and  1902. 
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Whether  or  not  the  falling  oflf  of  the  imports  of  German  coal  into 
France  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  indicates  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Westphalian  syndicate  to  capture  the  French  market  are  not  succeed- 
ing would  be  difficult  to  state.  German  coal  is  not  making  great 
headway  in  the  Havre  market,  and  several  of  the  leading  importers 
inform  me  that  they  do  not  fear  the  German  competition,  especially  at 
this  time,  when  the  prices  for  small  British  coal  are  so  low. 

Rumoi's  have  been  circulated  latelj'  of  renewed  efforts  of  American 
coal  exporters  to  establish  an  outlet  in  France  for  American  coal.  In 
articles  published  in  several  of  the  English  and  French  trade  and  daily 
papers  Havre  has  been  mentioned  as  a  port  where  one  of  the  proposed 
depots  might  be  established.  Whether  or  not  the  conditions  are  favor- 
able at  this  time  for  the  exportation  of  American  coal  to  the  French 
Channel  ports  depends  upon  the  possibility  of  our  miners  and  shippers 
meeting  the  competition  of  British  and  German  coal,  as  in  these  locali- 
ties but  little  French  coal  is  consumed.  It  is  mainly  a  question  of  price, 
as  the  good  qualities  of  the  American  product  are  appreciated  b}^  the 
French  consumer. 

In  this  connection  I  give  the  present  prices  of  steam  coal  per  ton 
(2,204.6  pounds)  alongside  of  vessels  at  Havre:  Newcastle  coal,  $4.25, 
first  quality,  and  $3.87,  second  quality;  Cardiff  coal,  $4.86,  first  quality, 
W.  50,  second  quality,  and  $4. 25,  third  quality.  Forstowingin  bunkers, 
24  centis  per  ton  extra. 

According  to  the  provisional  statistics  recently  published  by  the 
minister  of  public  works,  the  production  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal  in  France  during  the  first  six  months  of  1904  was  16,742,500  metric 
tons,  against  16,997,608  tons  during  the  same  period  of  1903,  a  decrease 
of  255,108  tons. 

In  their  order  of  importance  of  production,  the  coal  basins  of  the 
Nord  and  Pas  de  Calais,  Loi^-e,  Gard,  Bourgogne  and  Nivernais,  Tarn, 
Aveyron  and  Bourbonnais  showed  the  greatest  tonnage,  having  pro- 
duced 15,982,275  tons,  of  which  amount  the  output  of  the  Nord  and 
Pas  de  Calais  mines  was  10,759,739  tons.  Then  came  the  coal  basins  of 
Auvergne,  Alpes  Occidentales,  Vosges  M^ridionales,  H^rault,  Creuse, 
Corr^ze  and  Quest. 

The  production  of  lignite  was  329,311  tons,  against  335,810  tons  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  1903,  a  decrease  of  6,499  tons.  The  greater 
part  of  the  lignite  was  mined  in  the  departments  of  Bouches  du  Rh6ne, 
Basses  Alpes,  and  Vaucluse. 

The  total  production  of  mineral  combustibles  in  France  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1904  was  17,071,811  tons,  against  17,333,418  tons 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1903,  a  decrease  of  261,607  tons. 

A.  M.  Thackara,  ConsuL 

Havre,  France,  Noveitiler  10,  1904- 
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SALTED    MEATS,    LARD,   AND  TALLOW   IN   FRANCE. 

(From  United  St(Ue$  CknrnU  Thackara^  Havre,  Prance.) 
SALTED   MEATS. 

The  French  trade  in  American  meats  has  become  virtually  a  dead 
letter  since  the  increase  in  the  duties  last  year.  It  is  difficult  to 
import  American  products  which  are  handicapped  by  a  duty  of  50 
francs  per  100  kilograms  ($9.65  per  220.4  pounds)  when  similar  for- 
eign products  are  taxed  only  30  francs  ($5.79).  The  effect  of  the 
change  in  the  tariff  was  not  felt  so  much  during  1903,  as  the  increased 
duty  did  not  come  into  force  until  the  end  of  the  year;  but  the  result 
of  the  prohibitory  measure  is  shown  in  the  figures  of  imports  in  1904. 

The  total  imports  into  France  of  bacon,  hams,  and  other  salted  hog 
meats  from  all  countries  for  local  consumption  in  1903  were  4,333 
metric  tons,  against  4,428  tons  and  4,931  tons  in  1902  and  1901.  For 
the  first  eight  months  of  1904  the  imports  of  the  above  products  were 
2,670  tons,  in  comparison  with  3,086  tons  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1903. 

The  imports  of  salted  beef  and  hog  meats  into  Havre  during  1903 
were  837  tons,  the  lowest  figure  reached  in  the  past  ten  years. 

The  imports  of  all  kinds  of  meat  products,  including  bacon,  hams, 
salted  beef,  and  canned  meats,  from  the  United  States  into  France 
during  1903, 1902,  and  1901  were  1,677  tons,  1,522  tons,  and  2,536  tons, 
respectively.  During  the  first  eight  months  of  1904,  1903,  and  1902 
the  imports  were  724  tons,  1,265  tons,  and  1,188  tons,  respectively. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  quantities  include  not  only  ham, 
bacon,  and  salted  beef,  but  also  canned  meats,  the  duties  on  which 
have  not  been  changed,  so  that  the  quantity  of  hog  meats  imported 
this  year  is  trifling  and  confined  to  a  few  cut«  which,  early  in  the  sea- 
son, were  required  for  special  purposes. 

A  bill  was  introduced  during  the  last  session  of  Parliament  to  grant 
the  minimum  tariff  of  30  francs  ($5.79)  to  salted  meats  of  American 
origin.  The  measure  was  referred  to  the  tariff  committee,  where  it 
has  made  little  or  no  progress.  In  equity  it  should  have  become  a 
law,  as,  according  to  the  commercial  arrangement  of  May,  1898, 
between  the  United  States  and  France,  manufactured  and  prepared 
pork  meats  are  admitted  under  the  minimum  tariff,  while  the  raw 
materials  from  which  these  products  are  made  are  assessed  the  maxi- 
mum tariff. 

There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  hogs  raised  in 
France  during  the  past  year,  and,  as  a  result,  prices  have  been  low, 
at  one  time  falling  to  almost  the  lowest  figure  ever  known  in  the 
country.  The  low  range  of  values  of  the  native  hog  products  influ- 
enced, to  a  certain  extent,  the  receipts  of  American  meats,  but  the 
D  c  B  NO.  2135—2 
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fact  remains  that  the  high  duty  is  not  only  prohibitive  but  is  also 
discriminative. 

Some  improvenient  has  of  late  been  shown  in  the  prices  of  both 
hogs  and  cattle,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  anticipate  a  falling  off  in 
the  raising  of  these  animals  in  the  course  of  next  year,  especially  as 
the  cost  of  fattening  is  likely  to  be  considerably  increased  owing  to 
the  high  prices  of  all  foodstuffs. 

LARD. 

Prices  in  the  United  States  having  been  lower  during  the  begin- 
ning of  the  past  season,  the  French  lard  imports  were  rather  larger  in 
1903  than  in  1902.  There  would  have  been  a  greater  increase  but  for 
the  abundance  of  native  hog  fats,  and  also  the  fact  that  American 
prices  took  an  upward  turn  again  later  in  the  season. 

The  imports  of  lard  into  France  for  consumption  in  1903,  1902,  and 
1901  were  3,654  tons,  2,155  tons,  and  7,240  tons,  respectively,  of 
which  amounts  2,818  tons,  1,607  tons,  and  6,728  tons  came  from  the 
United  States.  The  receipts  of  lard  for  consumption  in  France  dur- 
ing the  first  eight  months  of  1904  were  2,306  tons,  against  2,007  tons 
and  1,790  tons  in  1903  and  1902.  The  imports  of  lard  from  the 
United  States  were  2,*018  tons,  1,580  tons,  and  1,436  tons  in  the  first 
eight  months  of  the  three  years,  respectively. 

TALLOW. 

The  imports  of  tallow  into  France  for  local  consumption  in  1903 
were  the  largest  for  several  years,  being  19,225  tons,  against  10,293 
tons  and  16,268  tons  in  1902  and  1901.  Of  these  amounts  11,849  tons, 
4,677  tons,  and  5,250  tons,  respectively,  were  from  the  United  States; 
next  came  Argentina,  with  1,688  tons,  3,435  tons,  and  6,409  tons, 
respectively.  The  imports  into  Havre  in  the  same  periods  were  1,412 
tons,  3,119  tons,  and  3,824  tons. 

The  French  production  of  tallow,  like  that  of  hog  fats,  has  been 
abundant  since  the  commencement  of  1904.'  As  a  result,  prices  in 
the  French  market  have  been  low  and  imports  have  fallen  off. 

The  total  imports  of  tallow  into  France  for  consumption  during  the 
first  eight  months  of  the  present  year  were  6,008  tons,  against  13,534 
tons  and  6,532  tons  in  1903  and  1902,  of  which  the  United  States  con 
tributed  3,442  tons,  8,445  tons,  and  2,884  tons,  respectively. 

At  present  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  fodder  seem  to  be  affect- 
ing the  yield  of  tallow  from  cattle,  and  the  prices  have  advanced  con- 
siderably of  late,  but  not  so  much  in  France  as  in  other  countries. 

A.  M.  Thackara,  CoiiHuL 

Havre,  France,  Novemher  10^  190^,, 
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OIL  CAKE  IN  FRANCE. 

{Prom  Uniled  States  Consul  Thackara,  Haire,  France.) 

Notwithstanding  the  large  output  of  the  French  oil  mills,  the  French 
importations  of  oil  cake  and  oil  meal  of  all  kinds  in  1903  amounted  to 
127,000  metric  tons,  against  108,200  tons  and  115,700  tons  in  1902  and 
1901.  The  exports  were  somewhat  less,  being  141,500  tons,  against 
147,800  tons  in  1902. 

The  imports  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1904,  1903,  and  1902  were 
75,600  tons,  84,700  tons,  and  70,700  tons,  respectively;  and  the  exports 
during  the  same  period  98,400  tons,  85,000  tons,-  and  93,000  tons. 

The  impoi-ts  of  oil  cake  and  meal  in  1903  were  valued  at  $3,186,400, 
divided  as  follows:  Russia,  $1,438,000;  Belgium,  $743,400;  United 
States,  $546,770;  Great  Britain,  $279,200:  Spain,  $52,000;  other  coun- 
tries, $127,030;  in  other  words,  the  United  States  furnished  only  17 
per  cent  in  1903.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  were  21,794 
tons,  24,252  tons,  and  21,700  tons  in  1903,  1902,  and  1901.  During 
the  first  eight  months  of  1904  they  were  11,747  tons,  against  14,320 
tons  and  16,870  tons  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1903  and  1902. 
The  greater  portion,  of  the  American  oil  cake  imported  into  France 
is  entered  at  Havre,  the  amount  received  at  that  port  in  1903  being 
18,250  tons. 

French  statistics  do  not  furnish  separate  figures  for  the  different 
kinds,  but  the  receipts  from  the  United  States  consist  of  linseed,  cotton- 
seed, and  corn  cake. 

American  linseed  cake  is  well  liked  in  France,  and  the  condition  in 
which  it  is  received  is  satisfactory  to  the  local  importers. 

If  the  manufacturers  of  cotton-seed  cake  in  the  United  States  are 
prepared  to  guarantee  the  delivery  of  "prime  decorticated"  in  good 
condition  the  local  importers  inform  me  that  their  orders  for  this 
product  during  the  coming  season  will  largely  increase. 

The  sale  of  American  corn  cake  in  France  could  be  largely  increased 
provided  our  manufacturers  send  the  quality  wanted  by  the  French 
consumer,  and  prepare  the  product  for  shipment  abroad  so  as  to 
insure  its  arriving  in  good  condition.  Only  the  light-colored  cake  is 
in  demand,  as  the  prejudice  of  the  French  farmer  against  the  dark- 
colored  cake  is  so  great  that  it  can  only  be  sold  at  a  ruinous  price. 

Owing  to  the  abundant  supplies  of  hay,  oats,  and  forage  generally 
from  the  last  season's  crop,  the  importations  of  oil  cake  into  France 
have  fallen  off  somewhat  since  the  first  of  the  year,  but  the  prospects 
are  bright  for  increased*  demands  during  the  coming  winter. 

A.  M.  Thackara,  CouhhI. 
Havre,  France,  November  10^  190^, 
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CANADIAN    MINING   DEVELOPMENTS. 

(From  United  States  Consul  Burke,  St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  Canada.) 

At  the  Williams  iron  mine,  on  the  Algoma  Central  Railway,  north 
of  the  Soo,  new  bodies  or  bands  of  hematite  ore  have  been  struck. 
These  show  a  total  of  23  feet  of  clean  ore  with  an  additional  10  feet 
or  so  of  second-grade  ore,  in  a  total  width  of  60  ieet.  This  is  an 
entirely  new  field  and  if  the  bodies  prove  to  be  continuous  may  develop 
importance. 

North  of  Temagami  are  two  promising  prospects,  one  for  iron  pyrites 
(sulphur  ore)  and  the  otjier  for  arsenical  pyrites.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  other  iron  pyrites  and  arsenical  properties  in  the  district 
which  will  no  doubt  receive  the  attention  of  raining  concerns  next  year. 

The  Huronian  Company,  a  subsidiary  concern  of  the  Canadian  Cop- 
per Company  of  Copper  Cliffe,  is  rapidly  completing  water-power 
works  at  the  high  falls  on  the  Spanish  River,  4  miles  north  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  at  the  new  station  Turbine.  The  operations 
are  on  an  extensive  scale,  the  dams  being  of  concrete,  and  at  present 
the  development  of  11,000  horsepower  i^  aimed  at,  but  this  may  be 
doubled  later.  It  is  expected  that  the  copper  company's  mines  and 
smelters  will  be  operated  by  this  power  next  year  at  a  much  lower 
cost  than  in  any  previous  period. 

M.  J.  Burke,  Consul . 

St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  Canada,  Novemher  lli^  190^, 


SWEDISH    STATISTICS   AND  TRADE. 

{From  United  States  Consul  Bergh,  Gothcnburo,  Swedev.) 

On  October  1  the  new  Swedish  customs  regulations  went  into  effect 
and  will  in  due  time  considerably  improve  Swedish  statistics,  so  far  as 
origin  and  destination  of  imports  and  exports  are  concerned.  Accord- 
ing to  these  regulations  the  importer  must  state,  among  other  things, 
in  his  clearance  declaration  the  name  of  the  country  from  which  the 
goods  have  been  bought  or  sent,  dfrect  or  indirect,  to  Sweden.  The 
complete  statistics  are  issued  so  late,  however,  that  for  early  reports 
only  incomplete  preliminary  figures  can  be  obtained. 

Certain  merchants  complain  of  dull  business.  The  shipowners  also 
seem  to  be  dissatisfied;  still  new  steamers  are  bought  from  England  or 
built  here,  and  in  order  to  get  employrtient  for  the  surplus  tonnage 
tlio  owners  establish  new  routes.  Thus  Swedish  steamers  have 
recently  l>een  freighted  for  South  Africa,  and  some  are  also  to  go  to 
ports  in  South  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  United  States;  one 
company  even  thinks  of  sending  steamers  to  ply  between  Asiatic 
ports.      Efforts  are  also  made  to  extend  trade  and  direct  business 
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connections,  and  a  collection  of  general  merchandise  has  been  sent  to 
South  Africa  to  be  disposed  of  there,  in  order  to  introduce  Swedish 
goods  not  known  there  before.  Wheat  has  been  imported  direct  from 
South  American  ports,  and  paddy  direct  from  Rangoon.  Certain 
commercial  papers  recommend  that  efforts  be  made  to  extend  the 
export  to  Russia. 

The  tendency  to  combination  between  smaller  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments continues. 

As  mentioned  in  my  report  of  October  19,^  the  crops  this  year  were 
mostly  below  the  average  in  quantity  in  this  county,  and  even  bor- 
dered on  failure  in  ceitain  other  localities.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe, 
therefore,  that  Sweden  will  have  to  import  a  good  deal  of  breadstuffs 
and  cattle  fodder.  This  will,  of  course,  tend  further  to  increase  the 
high  living  expenses  here,  and  even  now  the  Swedish  newspapers 
admit  that  Sweden  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  countries  to  live  in. 

Robert  S.  S.  Bergh,  Conml. 

Gothenburg,  Sweden,  October  28^  IBOJ^. 


SAILING-SHIP  OWNERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION. 

(^om  United  Statei  Consul  Thackara,  Havre,  Francf.) 

Asa  result  of  the  general  depressed  condition  of  the  carrying  trade, 
a  number  of  owners  of  British,  French,  and  German  sailing  vessels  of 
over  1,000  tons  net  register  have  formed  an  association  called  the  Sail- 
ing-Ship  Owners'  International  Union,  with  headquarters  at  Leaden- 
hall  Buildings,  London.  The  principal  object  of  the  association  is  to 
steady  freight  rates.  The, members  have  entered  into  an  agreement 
by  which  they  bind  themselves  to  accept  no  cargoes  from  the  west 
coasts  of  North  and  South  America  or  from  Australia  or  New  Caledonia 
to  British  and  (Continental  ports  at  a  freight  rate  less  than  the  minimum 
fixed  b}'  the  association.     The  minimum  rates  are  as  follows,  per  ton: 

West  coast  of  North  America,  calling  for  orders,  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  Havre,  Antwerp,  Dunkirk,  or  Hamburg,  if  loaded  at  San 
Francisco — wheat,  $5.47;  flour  and  barley,  $5.95;  if  loaded  at  Los 
Angeles,  San  Diego,  or  San  Pedro — wheat,  flour,  and  barley,  $5.47; 
if  loaded  at  Portland,  Oreg. — wheat,  flour,  and  barley,  $6.68;  if 
loaded  at  Seattle  or  Tacoma — wheat,  flour,  and  barley,  $6.44.  Kates 
to  Continental  ports  other  than  those  mentioned  are  60  cents  per  ton 
higher  than  the  rates  given. 

West  coast  of  South  America  (Chile  to  the  United  Kingdom  or  the 
Continent),  calling  forordei*s — nitmte,  $4.86;  one-third  less  if  shipped 
direct. 

Australasia  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Continent  (Bordeaux  to 
Hamburg),  calling  for  orders,  no  reduction  direct — wheat  and  flour,  if 

a  Published  in  Daily  Consular  Reports,  No.  2126,  December  7, 1904. 
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loaded  at  one  port  of  South  Australia,  $4.86;  if  loaded  at  Sydney, 
$4.86;  if  loaded  at  Melbourne  or  Geelong,  $5.22. 

New  Caledonia  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Continent  (Bordeaux  to 
Hamburg),  calling  for  orders,  no  reduction  direct — nickel  ore,  $4.86; 
chrome  ore,  $6.08. 

For  outward  voyages  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  Continent 
no  rates  of  freight  are  specified;  vessels  can  make  the  best  terms 
possible. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  owners  of  more  than  75  per  cent  of  British, 
German,  and  French  sailing  ships  of  over  1,000  tons  net  register  have 
joined  the  association.  The  statistics  on  June  1,  1904,  as  indicated 
in  the  circular  issued  by  the  association,  were  as  follows: 

Total  tonnage  of  British^  French,  and  German  sailing  ships  (excluding  liners)  of  1,000  tons 
net  and  tonnage  that  has  entered  die  International  Union. 

Tonnage 
voH«n«n»,.  Total  ton-  ientered  In- 

Nationallty.  ^^^       i  temational 

Union. 

'  Tont.      '  Tons. 

Great  Britain 1.127.809  848,522 

France 299,073  240,605 

Germany 365,710  277.822 

Total 1,792,592         1,366,949 

A.  M.  Thackara.  ConnuL 
Havre,  France,  Nommher  10^  IUOI4,, 


IMMIGRATION  INTO  BRAZIL. 

{From  Exj}ort,  organ  0/  Germany's  Omtral  t'nionfor  Commercial  Ucography.) 

According  to  Bmzilian  figures  the  immigration  movement  into  Brazil 
for  a  period  of  years  was  as  follows: 

Number  of  immigrants  into  Brazil  in  the  years  1875  to  1901,  inclusive. 


Year  lmm\-  ,.  j    Imml- 

^^^^-  \  grants.  ^^^^'  Krants. 


1875  to  1S80 

380.335 
11,054 
27, 197 
28,670  . 
20,087  ' 
30,135 
25, 741 
54,990 

131,745 
65,167 

ia->.  100 

1891 

lH.m 

1892 

1K«2 

1893 

1S83 

1894 

Ift^j 

1895 

1HH5 

1896 

1H>^            

1897 

1«»7 

1898 

1  MAS        

1899 

1M9 

1900 

1590 

1901 

216,659 
86,269 

134,805 
60,200 

169,524 

144,839 
99.693 
40,940 
85,130 
29, 121 
76,292 


The  total  number  was  2,023,693,  of  whom  68,078  were,  Germans, 
44,561  Austrians,  2,746  Belgians,  207,021  Spaniards,  3,339  English, 
454,406  Portuguese,  39,388  Russians,  2,344  Swedes,  10,511  French, 
996,814  Italians,  7,700  Swiss,  and  186,785  from  all  other  countries. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  fear  has  been  expressed,  if  not  felt,  that  Brazil 
was  in  danger  of  being  Germanized,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
danger  is  not  imminent.  If  statistics  stand  for  anything,  these  would 
incBseate  a  far  greater  possibility  of  Brazil  becoming  an  Italian,  Portu- 
giraee,  or  even  Spanish  colony,  than  a  German  one;  but  there  is  no 
danger  of  either. 


NOTES. 

Regulating  Closing-out  Sales  in  Germany. — After  a  thorough 
discussion  of  the  question  of  closing-out  sales,  the  Chemnitz  Chamber 
of  Conunerce  in  one  of  its  regular  meetings  expressed  itself  in  favor  of 
a  special  governmental  regulation  of  these  sales,  in  view  of  their  fre- 
quent abuse  and  utilization  to  dupe  the  public.  The  following  reso- 
lutions were  unanimously  adopted  with  the  direction  that  they  be  laid 
before  the  Saxon  government  as  a  basis  for  the  requested  legislation: 

1.  A  closing-out  sale  may  be  announced  only  in  case  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  partnership  or  the  final  clearing  out  of  a  special  line  of  goods. 

2.  An  increase  in  stock  by  purchase  or  otherwise  in  the  course  of  a 
closing-out  sale  shall  be  prohibited.  The  seller  shall  be  compelled  to 
sell  his  goods  at  the  announced  price  to  any  and  every  person  who 
oflFers  to  buy. 

3.  Bankruptcy  sales  may  be  conducted  alone  by  the  receiver,  and 
not  through  a  third  party,  and  no  third  party  may  designate  goods  for 
bankruptcy  sales.  It  is  desirable  that  the  time  during  which  bank- 
ruptcy sales  may  continue  shall  be  fixed  by  law  with  due  regard  to 
the  requirements  in  different  lines  of  business. — J,  F.  Monaghan^ 
Consul^  Cheirmitz^  Get^natiy^  October  25, 1904. 


Grain  and  Flour  Trade  of  Chemnitz,  Germany. — During  the  year 
1903  Chemnitz  imported  11,746  metric  tons  of  grain  and  28,596  tons 
of  flour,  while  the  export  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  only  381 
tons  of  grain  and  2,084  tons  of  flour.  The  import  trade  in  grain  and 
flour  was  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  year.  The  amount  shipped 
into  the  city  was  slightly  above  1,000  tons  during  six  months  and 
slightly  below  that  amount  in  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  import  of 
flour  was  above  1,100  tons  in  every  month  of  the  year,  but  in  no  case 
exceeded  1,679  tons,  the  amount  in  June,  1903.  Some  grain  import- 
ers of  this  city  have  tried  to  do  business  direct  with  the  United  States, 
but  have  found  it  impossible  on  account  of  the  terms  exacted  by  Amer- 
ican exporters,  who  want  their  money  when  the  grain  is  delivered  at 
New  York  for  shipment  to  the  ports  of  Europe.  Importers  here  claim 
that  they  get  from  three  to  six  months'  credit  from  Austria-Hungary, 
and  for  that  reason  do  business  with  that  country. — J.  F.  Monaghan^ 
Consul^  Chemnitz,  Germany,  October  25,  190Ii. 
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Grain  Crop  of  France. — The  usual  estimates  of  the  extent  of  the 
grain  crop  of  France  for  the  season  of  1903-4  have  been  published. 
For  reference  I  have  grouped  them  in  the  following  table: 

Eftimale  of  the  grain  crop  of  France^  season  190S-4- 


Authority. 


Wheat. 


BmheU. 

Minister  of  agrieultare I    296,687,560  , 

Bulletin  d€«Halle« I    802,617,927  I 

National  Association  of  French  Mill-  , 
era 818,180,174 


Maslin.    |       Rye. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Bu8ha9. 

7,188,861 

8,436,271 

BuOiOb. 
68,848,966 
60,968,697 

ButheU. 

ButheU. 

816,428,838 

47,868,280 

1 

The  average  consumption  of  wheat  in  France  for  all  purposes,  includ- 
ing sowing,  is  estimated  at  349,000,000  bushels.  Taking  the  estimate 
of  the  minister  of  agriculture,  there  appears  to  be  a  deficit  of  over 
52,000,000  bushels,  but  as  the  reserve  stocks  are  estimated  at  56,750,000 
bushels  it  is  probable  that  France  will  not  have  to  import  large  quan- 
tities of  foreign  wheat  to  supply  the  home  demand. — A.  M.  Tlmckara^ 
Cotisid^  Iliwvt^  France^  Navemher  10^  1901^.. 


Impending  Changes  in  Austrian  Tariff  Rates. — Far-reaching 
changes  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  tariflf  rates  may  be  expected  before 
long.  The  commercial  treaties  of  the  Monarchy  with  Germany,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  other  European  countries  either  will  soon  expire  or 
have  already  expired  and  are  continued  only  by  suflferance.  New 
treaties  are  being  prepared,  and  their  completion  will  necessitate  a 
complete  revision  of  the  present  customs  tariff,  or  rather  customs 
tariffs,  of  the  dual  Monarchy.  All  the  preliminary  work  is  already 
done;  new  schedules  have  been  prepared  by  the  ministry  and  will  in 
all  probability  receive  the  sanction  of  Parliament  during  the  coming 
winter.  The  proposed  tariff,  if  passed,  will  be  especially  severe  on  a 
number  of  American  imports;  for  instance,  it  will  raise  the  duty  on 
cotton-seed  oil  from  $1.96  per  quintal  (220.46  pounds)  to  $8.12  per 
quintal.  In  1903  the  amount  of  cotton-seed  oil  imported  from  the 
United  States  was  142,079  quintals  (31,323,056  pounds).  Under  the 
new  tariff  this  would  be  subject  to  an  additional  duty  of  no  less  than 
^75,206. — FrederlckW,  HoBf^feld^  Cons^d^  Trieste^  Amtria^  October  SI  ^ 
190^, 
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LACE  AND  HOSIERY  TRADE  OF  NOTTINGHAM. 

(I\rom  OiUted  States Conmil  Xahfn,  Nottingham,  England.) 
LACE  BUSINESS. 

An  impression  has  been  created  in  this  community  that  the  export 
lace  trade  was  dying  out — an  impression  fostered  if  not  caused  by  the 
pessimism  of  lace  manufacturers.  But  the  statistics  of  the  board  of 
trade  show  that  lace  exports  are  greater  this  year  than  last.  Precise 
figures  for  this  district  are  not  tabulated,  but  those  for  the  whole 
country  are  approximately  the  same,  for  while  considerable  lace  is 
made  in  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  the  quantity  is  relatively  small, 
and  most  of  it  is  gathered  in  Nottingham  for  finishing,  or  because  at 
this  point  the  lace  exporting  firms  of  the  country  are  mainly  congre- 
gated. As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  export  of  laces  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  Kingdom  is  in  value  about  one-tenth  of  that  from  Not- 
tingham alone;  and  most  of  the  export  from  other  points  is  of  Notting- 
ham lace,  gathered  at  these  points — at  Manchester,  for  instance — and 
combined  with  shipments  of  other  textiles.  The  board  of  trade  figures 
are  therefore  substantially  Nottingham's.  These  show  lace  exports  in 
the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  to  the  value  of  $13,500,000,  against 
$12,670,000  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1903. 

Local  lace  exporters  admit  the  increase,  but  explain  it  differently. 
Optimists  say  that  it  is  evidence  of  the  steadily  growing  foreign  trade 
of  Nottingham.  Pessimists  assert  that  the  increase  is  illusory;  that  it 
is  a  mere  spurt  in  one  branch  of  the  trade — that  of  nets — to  supply 
unusual  demands  from  St.  Gall  and  other  Continental  net-consuming 
centers;  that  the  export  trade  in  laces  in  general  has  been  unusually 
bad  this  year.  It  is  agreed,  however,  that  the  trade  with  South 
America  and  with  some  of  the  British  colonies  has  been  remarkably 
good,  though  the  drought  in  Australia  is  claimed  to  have  materially 
curtailed  lace  purchases  there.  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  home  trade 
is  and  has  been  through  the  year  in  a  deplorable  state,  its  deficiency 
more  than  counterbalancing  the  increase  in  exports,  thus  making  the 
lace  trade,  on  the  whole,  worse  this  year  than  last. 

That  there  must  have  been  a  great  increase  in  some  direction  in  the 
lace  export  trade  is  manifest  from  the  decline  of  nearly  20  per  cent 
in  the  shipments  to  the  United  States  shown  by  the  declared  values  of 
exports  from  this  district  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1904.  Both  opti- 
mists and  pessimists  agree,  however,  that  the  general  situation  is  unsat- 
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LACE    AND    HOSIERY    TRADE    OF    NOTTINGHAM.  3 

isfactory  and  has  been  for  several  years  past.  Of  the  foreign  trade, 
though  on  the  whole  It  annually  increases,  everybody  has  some  cause 
of  complaint;  firms  dealing  with  Russia  suflfer  from  the  present  war; 
Australia  has  been  crippled  by  drought;  Germany  oflfers  direct  com- 
petition besides  heightening  it«  tariflf  barrier,  and  so  on.  Further- 
more, the  British  exports  of  lace  include  some  foreign-made  goods 
brought  hither  and  sent  out  with  the  shipments  of  home  goods.  But 
this  item,  we  are  told,  is  not  large,  and  some  exporters  say  that  it  is 
decreasing. 

The  growth  in  the  British  lace  export  trade  in  recent  years  is  so 
small  as  to  be  scarcely  better  than  a  decline;  it  hardly  keeps  pace  with 
the  natural  increase  of  population,  and  evidently  does  not  keep  up 
with  the  increased  number  of  firms  engaged  in  the  business,  who  are- 
splitting  it  into  smaller  and  smaller  portions  and  steadily  reducing  its 
profits  through  competition. 

Lace  makers  bitterly  complain  of  the  unscrupulous  stealing  of  their 
designs  by  foreigners,  against  which,  it  is  asserted,  the  laws  aflford  no 
protection  except  at  ruinous  cost  in  legal  expenses.  This  injustice,  it 
is  claimed,  seriously  cuts  into  the  trade  of  the  British  manufacturer. 

Aside  from  the  disturbing  eflfect  of  the  unsatisfactory  lace  ti'ade,  the 
prosperity  of  this  city  is  seriously  threatened  by  the  establishment  of 
new  lace  factories  in  the  villages  of  the  surrounding  country.  Some 
factories  are  being  moved  bodily  from  this  city,  while  many  entirely 
new  ones  have  been  established  outside.  Both  classes  threaten  dis- 
astrous competition  to  the  factories  remaining  in  the  city.  In  these 
villages  1,600  lace  machines  employ  2,500  men.  The  number  of 
machines  at  work  in  the  city  is  not  accurately  stated,  but  is  now  pre- 
sumably less,  for  they  employ  only  2,200  men.  For  the  past  twenty 
years  some  lace  has  been  made  in  outside  towns,  but  only  recently  has 
the  movement  from  the  city  become  a  really  serious  matter. 

The  prime  cause  of  the  movement  is  the  lower  cost  of  production  in 
the  country,  where  both  land  and  labor  are  cheap.  The  lace  makers' 
union  lacks  the  grip  there  that  it  holds  on  the  city.  While  all  the  urban 
lace  factories  are  union-tied,  the  country  factories  employ  four-fifths 
nonunionists,  and  pay  a  wage  scale  materially  less  than  that  of  the 
city.  Besides,  the  country  factories  are  generally  equipped  with  new 
machines  of  broader  gauge  and  greater  eflfectiveness  than  those  in  the 
city.  Naturally,  the  urban  manufacturers  are  at  their  wits'  end.  They 
dare  not  risk  installing  new  machines,  with  the  wage  scale  against 
them,  and  the  only  alternative  seems  to  be  to  close  up  entirely  or  move 
to  the  country. 

The  desperate  situation  has  led  to  conferences  between  operators  and 
operatives,  with  a  view  to  a  readjustment  of  wages.  Both  sides  are 
equally  interested,  but  it  would  swm  that  the  operatives  must  yield  if 
they  wish  continued  employment.     The  issue  is  not  so  much  that  the 
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employee  shall  work  for  a  less  wage  per  week  as  that  restrictions 
which  reduce  the  work  accomplished  by  the  operative  shall  be  removed, 
for,  while  the  operative's  price  per  rack — the  uoit  of  lace  measure — is 
from  one-third  to  one-half  less  in  the  country  than  in  town,  the  conn- 
try  operative  produces  far  more  and  gets  more  pay  at  the  week's  end 
than  the  urban  worker. 

Operators  and  operatives  have  recently  been  thrashing  out  this  sub- 
ject through  a  local  newspaper.  The  former  lay  the  blame  to  an 
inelastic  and  out-of-date  wage  scale  and  restrictive  methods  of  work 
imposed  by  the  lace-makers'  union.  The  operatives  lay  the  blame  to 
want  of  up-to-date  machinery.  An  outside  element  charges  the  compe- 
tition of  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland  with  the  chief  responsibil- 
ity—competition made  possible  by  British  shortsightedness  and  lack  of 
enterprise.  Continental  manufacturers,  it  is  alleged,  have  invented 
machinery  to  make  lace  of  new  designs  which  have  captured  the  popu- 
lar fancy,  while  Nottingham  has  plodded  along  in  its  old  rut,  allowing 
the  new  designs  not  only  to  supplant  the  British  in  foreign  markets 
but  even  here  in  its  home  market.  It  is  said  that  the  patent  for  one 
of  these  new  machines  was  hawked  about  in  Nottingham  and  nobody 
would  touch  it;  that  then  it  was  taken  to  the  Continent,  where  it  was 
greedily  snapped  up,  and  that  its  product  is  now  actually  being  sold 
in  large  quantities  in  Nottingham  stores,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  home 
lace.  This  latter  view  does  not  satisfactorily  explain  why  lace  mills 
should  go  from  this  city  to  the  villages,  except  as  it  indicates  that  the 
backwardness  of  local  manufacturers  has  so  reduced  their  business 
that  they  are  forced  to  adopt  cheaper  means  of  production.  The 
essential  fact  remains  that  the  advantage  is  now  with  the  village  mills, 
and  that  the  city  is  compelled  to  do  something  or  lose  what  remains  to 
it  The  only  recourse  seems  to  be  an  agreement  between  employers 
and  workmen,  and  this,  it  is  hoped,  the  pending  conferences  will  bring 
about. 

Silk  nets  originated  and  were  once  made  almost  wholly  in  this  city. 
Now  that  branch  is  practically  extinct  here.  It  has  gone  chiefly  to 
Lyon,  France,  where  those  nets  are  made  on  machines  from  this  city. 
The  explanation  is  the  difference  in  wages,  the  rate  in  this  city 
demanded  by  the  union  being  three  times  that  in  Lyon. 

The  making  of  lace  curtains  has  also  in  large  part  gone  from  this 
city,  chiefly  to  Scotland,  where  labor  is  said  to  cost  but  half  the  Not- 
tingham price.  The  pending  conferences  between  local  employers  and 
employees  contemplate  drawing  back  this  branch  if  possible.  Notting- 
ham firms  own  the  principal  Scottish  mills  and  bring  their  product 
here  for  marketing,  and  they  would  naturally  prefer  to  have  their  fac- 
tories near  at  hand.  Much  of  the  lace-curtain  business,  however,  is 
lost  forever.  The  establishing  of  factories  in  the  United  States, 
where,  it  is  said,  the  largest  lace-curtain  mill  in  the  world  is  now 
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located,  has  reduced  Nottingham  curtain  exports  thither  to  a  negligi- 
ble quantity.  The  only  compensation  is  the  export  of  machinery  to 
America,  but  that  is  relatively  small  in  value,  and  it  involves,  besides, 
the  steady  loss  of  expert  British  lace  makers  and  draftsmen. 

That  the  curtain  trade  with  the  United  States  is  being  destroyed  by 
the  American  import  duty  is  universally  admitted,  and  protectionists 
reason  that  the  lace  trade  in  general  would  be  improved  by  adopting 
the  fiscal  methods  of  other  countries.  Figures  are  quoted  showing 
that  Great  Britain's  lace  exports  to  protected  countries  are  declining, 
stationary,  or  growing  very  slowly,  while  lace  imports  from  those 
countries,  excluding  America,  are  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
French  and  German  duties  on  lace  goods,  it  is  claimed,  have  drawn 
Nottingham  machines  to  those  countries,  which  now  not  only  make 
laces  for  their  own  markets,  but  even  flood  the  English  market  with 
their  product.  This  view  has  taken  such  strong  hold  that  practically 
all  the  local  lace  exporters  are  protectionists. 

The  disastrous  effect  of  the  dull  trade  upon  the  workmen  is  indi- 
cated by  the  statement  that  the  financial  help  being  given  to  unem- 
ployed lace  makers  is  much  greater  than  last  year.  In  this  city  the 
outlay  is  more  than  the  payments  being  made  into  the  fund  by 
employed  workmen.  Without  speedy  improvement,  the  out-of-work 
benefits  must  be  materially  reduced  in  amount. 

My  own  jugdment  is  that  the  root  of  the  trouble  with  the  British 
lace  business  is  the  characteristic  conservatism  of  the  Englishman, 
which  leads  him  to  look  askance  at  anything  new,  and  his  fixed  con- 
fidence in  the  absolute  superiority  of  everything  produced  in  his  coun- 
try. I  say  this  with  the  greatest  liking  for  the  Englishman.  He  is 
sincere,  conscientious,  enterprising  when  convinced,  and  thoroughly 
honest  and  honorable.  I  refer  only  to  what  may  once  have  been  an 
element  of  strength,  but  is  now  a  weakness.  He  is  beginning  to 
realize  this  himself,  and  in  that  is  his  greatest  hope  for  the  future. 

The  lace  industry  would,  it  is  believed,  be  much  benefited  b}^  some 
organized  system  of  technical  education.  Some  lectures  on  lace  pro- 
duction and  some  lessons  in  lace  designing  are  given  here,  but  they 
are  too  irregular  and  sporadic  to  excite  much  interest  or  to  be  of 
material  service.  The  present  straits  of  the  industry  are  directing 
public  attention  to  the  imperative  need  of  measures  to  meet  the  tide 
of  competition,  and  the  thorough  training  of  experts  in  lace  design- 
ing and  production  is  believed  to  be  a  prime  necessity. 

Though  the  villages  are  taking  the  bulk  of  lace  making  from  the 
city,  the  finishing  of  the  raw  product  and  the  marketing  of  the  com- 
pleted article  still  remain  here,  and  are  in  no  danger  of  being  lost.  All 
the  facilities  for  finishing  are  centered  in  this  city,  and  the  work  can 
not  be  done  cheaper  elsewhere,  while  from  the  beginning  of  making 
lace  by  machine  in  England,  Nottingham  has  been  the  mecca  of  all 
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buyers.  No  other  place  is  so  well  situated -as  Nottingham  to  be  the 
point  of  concentration,  and  it  would  be  ruinous  to  split  the  market 
up  into  a  lot  of  little  markets  and  distribute  them  about  among  the 
villages  which  weave  the  lace.  The  finishing  and  marketing  of  the 
lace  are,  in  fact,  more  important  to  Nottingham  than  the  weaving. 
These  industries  give  employment  to  nearly  10,000  people  in  the  "  lace 
market,"  a  compact  district  of  large  buildings,  perhaps  a  third  of  a 
mile  square,  and  finishing  plants  are  scattered  all  about  the  town,  while 
much  work  is  given  out  to  women  and  girls  to  be  done  at  home.  Alto- 
gether, probably  15,000  Nottingham  people  find  steady  employment  in 
good  times  in  this  branch  of  the  lace  trade — five  times  as  many  as  the 
mills  employ. 

HOSIERY  AND  UNDERWEAR. 

The  manufacture  of  hosiery  and  underwear  ranks  next  in  impor- 
tance to  that  of  lace  in  this  district,  but  owing  mainly  to  German  com- 
petition, the  industry  has  been  much  depressed  for  several  years.  The 
Germans  are  somehow  able  to  produce  at  less  cost  than  the  English- 
men, and  besides  are  said  to  have  a  certain  advantage  in  dyes.  For- 
merly the  German  was  a  competitor  in  cotton  hose  alone,  but  now  he 
seems  to  be  taking  possession  of  every  branch  of  the  trade. 

The  gross  exports  of  hosiery  from  the  whole  country  increased 
about  5  per  cent  during  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  over  those 
of  the  same  period  of  1903,  but  from  this  district  there  has  been  a  slight 
decline.  The  home  trade  has  been  very  poor.  Much  machinery  is 
idle,  but  recently  some  hopeful  signs  have  been  noted.  Orders  for 
underwear  improve,  the  price  of  cotton  appears  to  be  settling  to  a 
stable  basis,  and  increased  activitj^  among  machine  builders  is  reported. 

Frank  W.  Mahin,  Conml, 

Nottingham,  England,  October  31^  190^. 


FALSE  DESCRIPTIONS  IN  BILLS  OF  LADING. 

{From  United  States  ConstU  Halttead^  Birmingham,  England.) 

In  a  London  court  yesterday  there  were  three  convictions  upon 
complaint  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company  against  the  agent  in  Lon- 
don of  a  line  of  steamers  between  Ostend  and  Tilbury  Docks,  London, 
for  "misdescribing"  three  consignments  of  goods  sent  over  the  Mid- 
land Railway  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ''defraud  the  company  of  the 
proper  charges  leviable  thereon."  There  was  much  interest  in  the 
fact  that  this  railway  company  has  followed  the  example  of  the  Lon- 
don and  North  Western  and  successfully  prosecuted  for  misdeclarations 
of  foreign  freight  coming  into  Great  Britain,  for  English  manufac- 
turers have,  when  prosecuted  by  railway  companies,  claimed  that 
greater  frauds  were  being  practiced  by  foreign  shippers  to  England. 
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The  barrister  who  appeared  for  the  Midland  Railway  Company 
stated  that  officers  of  the  railway  clearing  house  had  found  206  out 
of  290  consignments  sent  by  this  steamship  line  to  be  '^raisdeclared 
against  the  company;"  that  no  less  than  100  notices  had  been 
sent  to  the  agent  of  the  steamship  line,  and  no  answer  had  been 
received  from  him;  that  it  was  a  serious  question,  as  the  misdecla- 
ration  in  this  case  enabled  the  foreign  trader  to  get  25  per  cent  off  his 
rates;  that  in  each  of  the  three  cases  which  the  company  selected  for 
prosecution  the  description  of  the  goods  which  had  been  given  to  the 
custom-house  had  differed  from  that  on  the  consignment  note;  and 
that  the  money  lost  by  the  railwa}'^  company  was  4s.  Id.  (98  cents)  in 
the  first  case,  Is.  Id.  (26  cents)  in  the  second,  and  2s.  8d.  (64  cents) 
in  the  third. 

The  lawyer  for  the  defendant  stated  that  he  desired  to  have  the  case 
tried  on  its  merits,  and  did  not  draw  any  distinction  between  the 
steamship  company  and  its  agent;  but  he  contended  that  there  was  no 
evidence  that  the  misdeclarations  had  been  made  with  intent  to  avoid 
the  payment  of  the  proper  charges,  that  the  defendant  and  his  company 
were  merely  carriers  like  the  Midland  Railway  Company,  and  that  the 
prosecution,  if  successful,  would  place  them  in  a  ridiculous  position, 
as  they  had  no  way  of  knowing  the  contents  of  the  cases.  "All  that 
the  defendant's  clerk  did  in  this  case  was  to  copy  out  the  information 
given  on  the  documents  received  by  them  from  abroad."  ''The 
person  blameworthy  was  the  foreign  shipper,  and  not  the  innocent 
shipowner;"  but  the  judge  decided  that  the  defendant  was  liable  to 
conviction. 

The  London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company  recently  prose- 
cuted a  firm  of  Continental  importers  who,  by  misdeclaring  the  nature 
of  goods  consigned  by  them  over  that  line  from  Tilbury  Docks,  Lon- 
don, to  Birmingham,  had  been  obtaining  lower  rates  than  those  to 
which  the  carriers  of  the  goods  were  entitled  b}'  the  general  railway 
classification.  The  fine  imposed  was  the  maximum  one  of  £10  ($48.67) 
for  each  offense.  These  two  incidents  have  been  very  gratifying  to 
English  traders. 

The  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  very  active  in  the 
misdeclaration  matter,  and,  as  a  writer  of  a  card  to  the  Times  put  it, 
"  doing  its  best  to  expose  and  put  down  a  practice  which  penalizes 
honest  merchants  for  the  benefit  of  their  less  scrupulous  competitors." 
This  writer  urges  that  the  cooperation  of  the  companies  and  the 
traders  is  urgently  needed,  but  expresses  the  fear  that  through  the 
laxity  of  both  this  practice  of  misdeclaration  has  been  allowed  to  take 
deep  root,  adding,  ''It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a 
knowledge  of  how  far  it  is  safe  to  go  in  'dodging'  the  English  rail- 
way classification  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  not 
a  few  firms  and  individuals  whose  business  it  is  to  consign  traffic  by 
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rail,  and  that  some  railway  officials  even  are  not  indisposed  to  collusion 
in  such  practices,  if  thereby  they  can  steal  a  march  upon  a  competitive 
line. 

The  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  railways  "  have  now 
shown  the  way  to  a  better  state  of  things,  and  their  action  deserves 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  every  honest  trader.  'Misdeclaration' 
is  a  weapon  whereby  firms  who  are  not  ashamed  to  write  untruths 
upon  their  consignment  notes  obtain  an  ^ undue  preference'  in  the 
matter  of  railway  rates  over  straightforward  dealers.  Conversely,  it 
is  a  means  by  which  the  unscrupulous  agents  of  one  railway  divert, 
traffic  from  a  competitive  line,  the  covert  suggestion,  'Oh,  call  it  so 
and  so,'  being  equivalent  to  the  oflFer  of  a  lower  rate  than  that  agreed 
among  the  companies  through  the  railway  clearing  house." 

Marshal  Halstead,  Conaxil. 

Birmingham,  England,  October  IJ^.^  190^. 


AMERICAN  MANUFACTURES  IN  NOTTINGHAM. 

{From  United  States  OorutU  Mahin,  Nottingham,  England.) 

Though  no  figures  are  obtainable  as  to  the  amount  and  value  of 
imports  into  this  consular  district,  there  is,  apparently,  on  the  whole 
an  increase  this  year  over  1903.  The  poor  crops  last  year  enhanced 
the  demand  for  foreign  foodstuffs.  United  States  products  continue 
in  prime  favor,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  a  decline  in  their  use,  excepting 
that  American  shoes  are,  I  fear,  losing  ground.  British  shoe  dealers 
make  strenuous  efforts  to  prejudice  the  public  against  them.  For 
instance,  a  dilapidated,  burst-out  shoe  of  manifestly  poor  quality, 
labeled  '^American,"  will  be  seen  in  a  store  window  alongside  a  beau- 
tifully made,  fine  quality  shoe,  labeled  '''British."  Stores  selling 
American  shoes  push  them  all  they  can,  but  they  are  in  a  minority  of 
one  to  a  hundred.  Furthermore,  factories  in  this  section  are  now 
making  shoes  on  American  lasts  and  with  American  machinery,  and 
seem  to  be  fairly  satisfying  the  consumers,  who  prefer  the  shapely 
American  styles  to  the  broad,  flat  British  patterns.  Things  American 
are  in  such  general  and  popular  use  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
there  are  openings  for  the  introduction  of  any  more.  No  American 
silverware  is  sold  here,  nor  can  it  be  sold  here  until  it  is  made  to  please 
the  British  fancy,  which  demands  plain  and  heavy  ware.  The  light, 
ornate  silverware  of  our  country  has  tried  in  vain  to  find  a  purchaser 
here.  Much  American  oflSce  furniture  is  sold  in  this  district,  but 
practically  no  American  house  furniture.  The  British  is  claimed  to 
be  better  made  and  longer  wearing.  It  is  probable  that  American  sil- 
verware and  house  furniture  would  find  a  good  market  here  if  British 
tastes  were  consulted.    The  peculiar  theory  of  the  British  trade-unions, 
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that  to  prolong  a  job  to  the  utmost  makes  more  work,  makes  such  arti- 
cles— furniture  in  particular — very  expensive.    It  would  seem  that 

,  American  njethods  ought  to  enable  Americans  to  offer  similar  goods  at 

•  lower  prices. 

The  use  of  boxes  made  of  American  shooks  has  grown  to  large  pro- 
portions in  this  district.  Great  Britain  is  a  peculiarly  favorable 
country,  the  shooks  being  admitted  duty  free.  American  shooks  were 
first  used  here  in  August,  1901.  By  January  1,  1902,  3,384  boxes  had 
been  certified  at  this  consulate.  In  1902,  the  number  certified  was 
8,430;  in  1903,  15,348.  In  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year,  9,642. 
This  shows  an  absolute  decline  since  last  year,  but  a  relative  gain  when 
the  reduced  value  of  the  invoices  to  which  the  shook  certificates  were 
attached  is  considered.  There  is  room  for  but  little  more  gain  here, 
for  by  frequently  calling  attention  to  the  economj^  of  American  shooks, 
this  consulate  has  brought  into  line  all  the  regular  exporters  who  can 
use  such  boxes. 

Frank  W.  Mahin,  Consul, 
Nottingham,  England,  October  31^  1904.. 


PRESERVED  FRUITS  FOR  CHINESE  TRADE. 

{From  United  States  Consul  Anderson,  Ilangchow,  China,) 

Among  the  constantly  increasing  foreign  population  of  this  part  of 
China  and,  indeed,  among  the  native  people  who  have  come  to  imitate 
foreign  ways  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  there  exists  a.  strong  and 
never-failing  demand  for  preserved  fruits  and  fruit  jams,  the  latter 
being  more  like  the  American  preserve  than  what  is  known  as  jam  in 
America.  This  trade  in  preserved  fruits  and  jams  has  existed  for 
years,  the  goods  having  been  supplied  from  Europe  in  some  cases  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  The  demand  for  this  class  of  goods  exists 
all  over  the  world  where  Americans  and  Europeans  live,  especially 
where  people  from  the  British  Islands  reside.  Present  indications 
are  that  it  will  be  far  greater  in  the  near  future  than  it  ever  has  been 
before. 

Apparently  there  is  no  reason  why  the  greater  portion  of  this  trade 
should  not  be  American,  although  at  present  the  American  part  of  it 
is,  comparatively,  very  small.  In  the  United  States  there  are  vast 
quantities  of  the  sort  of  fruit  needed  for  these  goods  going  to  waste 
every  season.  One  of  the  staple  articles  in  this  line  is  orange  marma- 
lade. The  European,  particularly  the  British  make,  is  used  all  over 
the  world.  It  is  to  be  found  on  every  steamboat  and  dining  car  and 
in  every  hotel  in  Canada  and  British  colonies  generally,  and  on  almost 
every  steamsliip  and  in  almost  every  hotel  outside  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  in  common  use  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States.  Yet  the 
D  c  R  NO.  2136 2 
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writer  has  seen  going  to  waste  in  California  hundreds  of  bushels  of 
oranges  which  were  faulty  in  some  respect,  so  that  it  would  not  pay 
to  pack  and  ship  them,  but  which  would  have  been  excellent  for  the 
manufacture  of  this  marmalade.  The  same  is  true  of  strawberry, 
blackberry,  and  apple  jams;  these  are  standard  out  here,  and  the 
demand  for  them  is  strong  and  permanent.  With  the  fruit  stock  for 
them  going  to  waste  in  all  fruit-growing  States,  and  with  compara- 
tively cheap  sugar,  it  surely  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  American 
fruit  canners  to  enter  the  world's  markets  in  competition  with  con- 
cerns which  are  compelled  to  import  everything  entering  into  the 
product. 

Several  points  must  be  regarded  by  American  manufacturers  in  this 
connection.  The  product  must  be  made  from  good  fruit  and  good 
sugar,  and  none  of  the  cheapening  elements  of  ordinary  cheap  jams 
and  preserves  must  be  allowed  in  its  manufacture.  The  product  must 
be  put  up  in  small  packages,  1-pound  tins  being  a  popular  size.  Of 
course,  it  must  be  packed  to  stand  Any  climate.  These  1-pound  tins 
(1  pound  and  3  ounces  gross)  retail  in  the  cheaper  stores  in  Chinese 
coast  cities  at  30  cents  Mexican,  about  14  cents  gold.  Retail  profits 
on  this  class  of  goods  are  lower  in  China  than  in  most  countries.  The 
goods  should  be  pushed  with  the  usual  advertising  methods  of  Ameri- 
can business  men. 

American  preserves  and  jams  as  at  present  made  do  not  seem  to  be 
popular  here,  chiefly  because  they  are  not  of  the  higher  grade.  British 
business  men  now  have  most  all  the  trade  here,  probably  because  they 
have  been  at  it  longer. 

The  most  casual  study  of  the  trade  situation  in  China  will  convince 
anyone  that  the  needs  of  the  people  and  their  desires  in  the  way  of 
proper  packages,  packing,  and  standard  goods  must  be  met.  Trade 
can  not  be  forced  by  the  sheer  force  of  what  American  business  men 
are  accustomed  to  do.  The  actual  living  demand  as  it  exists  must 
be  met. 

Until  the  Chinese  people  generally  revolutionize  their  methods  of 
drying  and  preserving  fruits  and  improve  their  horticulture  in  some 
lines  there  will  be  a  constantly  increasing  demand  here  for  American 
fruit  products,  both  with  the  foreign  population  and  with  the  better 
educated  and  more  progressive  Chinese  people. 

George  E.  Anderson,  Consul. 

Hangchow,  China,  October  9, 190^. 
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TRADE  OF  ZITTAU. 

(From  United  Statu  Vice  and  Deputy  C&muI  Smith,  ZUtau,  Oermany.) 

The  year  1903  was,  on  the  whole,  a  fairly  good  one,  especially  in 
the  textile  and  iron  trades,  whereas  this  year  the  former  have  suffered 
much  on  account  of  the  drought,  which  necessitated  the  discontinuance 
of  the  river  and  canal  shipping  early  in  the  year.  Usually  raw 
materials  coming  from  abroad  to  this  district — cotton,  wool,  and 
yarns — on  arrival  in  Hamburg  are  unloaded  directly  into  barges, 
several  of  which  are  towed  together  up  the  river  Elbe  as  far  as  Dres- 
den, whence  the  goods  reach  their  destination  by  rail.  The  same 
means  of  transport  are  utilized  to  a  great  extent  for  forwarding  the 
piece  goods  to  the  customers.  The  charges  on  freight  from  Hamburg 
to  this  point  by  barge  are  5.05  marks  ($1.20)  per  100  kilograms  (220 
pounds),  and  by  rail  7.05  marks  ($1.68),  the  difference  being  nearly 
one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

By  far  the  most  important  industry  of  this  consular  district  is  the 
manufacture  of  textile  goods,  there  being  360  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, employing  40,150  work  people,  against  363  employing 
38,789  in  1902.  The  fact  that  there  has  been  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
number  of  mills  and  yet  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  work 
people  is  accounted  for  by  several  firms  having  enlarged  their  estab- 
lishments. 

The  article  of  chief  importance  in  trade  relations  with  the  United 
States  is  linen,  the  declared  exports  of  which  for  the  fiscal  year  1904 
were  valued  at  $1,013,548.26,  out  of  a  total  export  value  of  $1,425,- 
324.11.  Employment  in  this  industry  has  been  good,  and  during  the 
first  half  of  1903  prices  remained  firm,  with  an  upward  tendency.  In 
the  second  half  of  the  year  came  reports  of  bad  flax  crops,  which  proved 
to  be  only  two-thirds  of  the  normal  and  of  inferior  quality.  This 
made  prices  suddenly  rise  and  stimulated  buying,  contracts  being  made 
in  many  cases  for  some  six  to  nine  months  ahead;  consequently  manu- 
facturers were  well  employed  during  the  first  half  of  this  year.  The 
manufacture  of  this  product  was  further  stimulated  through  the  neglect 
of  ''unions"  of  cotton  and  linen  goods  on  account  of  the  high  prices 
of  cotton. 

Cotton  manufacture  has  also  enjoyed  a  good  year  as  regards  employ- 
ment, but  the  margin  of  profit  has  been  exceedingly  small.  Higher 
prices  had  to  be  paid  for  raw  material,  which  could  not  be  obtained  for 
the  woven  articles.  The  exports  of  cotton  goods  to  the  United  States 
are,  compared  with  the  importance  of  the  industry,  very  small.  Rou- 
mania,  Holland,  and  Switzerland  are  extensive  buyers  and  should 
attract  the  attention  of  American  manufacturers.  The  cotton  manu- 
facturers have  made  strenuous  efforts  to  induce  the  Zittau  Chamber 
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of  Commerce  to  prevail  on  the  Government  to  assist  cotton  growing  in 
the  German  colonies  in  Africa,  in  order  to  become  independent  of  the 
American  growers,  and  to  avoid  high  speculative  prices.  Samples  of 
colonial-grown  cotton  have  already  been  tried  in  this  district,  and  found 
to  be  of  good  quality,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  this  cotton  will  be  able 
to  compete  with  the  American-grown  article. 

Mohair  and  luster  goods  are  also  extensively  manufactured  here,  but 
business  in  these  has  not  been  entirely  satisfactory. 

Machine  makers  have  been  kept  fairly  busy;  but  only  those  making 
special  dyeing  and  finishing  machinery  can  show  satisfactory  profits. 
This  year  loom  makers  are  feeling  the  effects  of  the  disturbances  in 
the  East,  Kussia  being  commonly  a  good  market  for  their  articles. 

Crops  in  1903  were  very  good  all  round,  both  in  quantity  and  in  qual- 
ity, grain  especially  being  good  and  abundant.  This  year  the  reverse 
is  true,  except  in  the  case  of  corn,  which  has  done  exceedingly  well; 
but  other  grains  and  hay  have  suffered  much  from  lack  of  rain.  The 
potato  crop,  on  which  the  poorer  classes  are  largely  dependent,  has 
been  a  partial  failure. 

Herbert  Smith,  Vice  and  Deputy  Cons^d. 

ZiTTAU,  Germany,  October  29^  190Ji„ 


SEED-OIL  BUSINESS  IN  ENGLAND. 

{From  United  States  Consul  Hamm,  Hull,  England.) 

As  Hull  is  the  center  of  the  seed-oil  business  in  England,  the  situa- 
tion in  this  industry  here  can  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  condition  of 
the  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom.  That  it  is  not  prosperous  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  extract  printed  in  the  Hull  Daily  Mail  of 
November  10,  1904: 

The  trade  in  cotton-seed  oil,  the  staple  product  of  Hull,  is  languish- 
ing on  account  of  the  very  severe  American  competition,  and  the 
prospect  before  the  crusher  is  very  dark.  There  nas  been  a  very 
heavy  American  cotton  crop,  and  this  will  produce  an  enormous 
increase  in  cotton  seed  suitable  for  crushing,  the  natural  result  being 
that  prices  will  be  kept  down.  The  Hull  crushers  are  dependent  for 
their  supplies  upon  Egypt,  but  the  growers  there  are  holding  the 
cotton  seed  with  a  view  of  squeezing  the  most  they  can  out  of  their 
Hull  customers.  The  consequence  is  that  the  cost  of  the  raw  material 
in  Hull  is  so  high  that  it  is  impossible  to  crush  at  a  profit.  The 
Americans  are  making  the  most  of  their  chances  by  underselling  the 
Hull  merchants,  not  only  on  the  Continent,  but  actually  in  Liverpool 
and  Glasgow.  America  s  ability  to  dump  its  goods  in  England  at  a 
price  at  which  even  Hull  is  unable  to  compete — and  this  after  pay- 
ing freight — must  give  cause  for  reflection.  It  is  hard  that  Hull 
should  be  shut  out  from  Continental  markets,  but  that  it  is  obliged  to 
acknowledge  its  inability  to  hold  its  home  markets  shows  conclusively 
that  all  is  not  well  with  the  trade. 
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The  above  rather  gloomy  statement  does  not  probably  exaggerate 
the  situation.  American  competition  has  been  pressing  closer  and 
closer  upon  the  seed-oil  manufacturers  in  this  city,  and  the  condition 
here  undoubtedly  represents  that  in  all  England.  The  American  seed- 
oil  producers  have  the  great  advantage  of  being  able  to  obtain  their 
raw  material  at  home  and  of  having  their  mills  equipped  with  the 
latest  machinery,  while  the  English  seed-oil  producers  are  compelled 
to  obtain  their  raw  material  from  Egypt.  The  cost  of  freight  from 
that  country  more  than  offsets  the  cheaper  cost  of  labor,  and  so  ena- 
bles the  American  manufacturer  of  seed  oil  to  undersell  his  English 
competitor. 

The  latest  quotations  for  cotton  seed  in  the  markets  of  Hull  are 
$27.97  per  ton  for  Egyptian  and  $23.17  per  ton  for  Bombay.  The 
total  imports  of  cotton  seed  since  January  at  this  port  have  been  about 
195,000  tons.  The  imports  of  oil  cake  so  far  this  year  at  Hull  have 
been  16,350  tons,  and  the  exports  of  cotton-seed  oil  7,358  tons. 

Walter  C.  Hamm,  Comul. 

Hull,  England,  November  10^  lOOJ^,. 


COMMERCE  OF  SWITZERLAND  IN  1903. 

{From  United  States  Oonml  Morgan,  Lucerne,  Switxerland.) 

The  commerce  of  Switzerland  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1903,  amounted  to  $416,937,316  (imports,  $239,233,001;  exports, 
$177,704,315)  and  was  greater  than  for  any  preceding  year.  The 
imports  exceeded  those  of  1902  by  $13,530,858  and  the  exports  exceeded 
those  of  1902  by  $2,843,296.  Germany,  with  her  army  of  commercial 
travelers  in  the  country,  heads  the  list  of  sellers  to  Switzerland  with 
$71,160,553,  an  increase  over  the  sales  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year  of  $6,274,049,  and  then  follow  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Russia, 
and  the  United  States  in  the  order  named.  Germany  also  heads  the 
list  as  a  buyer  from  Switzerland,  with  $40,422,556,  a  decrease  from 
the  purchases  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  of  $140,552; 
then  came  Great  Britain  with  $34,520,878,  showing  a  decrease  of 
$1,742,573,  and  the  United  States  with  $23,373,725,  which  shows  an 
increase  of  $1,576,391,  and  represents  13.15  per  cent  of  th^  entire 
export  of  the  country.  Besides  the  actual  export  from  Switzerland  to 
the  United  States,  as  shown  by  the  commercial  statistics  published  by 
the  Federal  customs  department,  there  are  undoubtedly  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  articles  bought  by  the  army  of 
American  tourists  who  yearly  invade  the  country,  of  which  no  record 
is  possible. 

Some  idea  of  the  industrial  energy  and  activity  of  the  little  Repub- 
lic may  be  given  by  the  statement  that  its  exports,  which  represent 
almost  entirely  manufactured  articles,  amount  to  $6  per  annum  for 
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every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country,  which  is  possibly  greater 
export  p6r  capita  than  is  shown  by  any  other  country  of  Europe. 

The  commerce  of  Switzerland  with  the  United  States  was  not  as 
favorable  to  the  latter  as  in  former  years.  The  imports  from  the 
United  States  to  Switzerland  decreased  $832,270,  while  the  exports  to 
the  United  States  increased  $1,676,391.  Switzerland  bought  of  us 
$4,209,052  worth  of  raw  cotton  and  returned  it  to  us  in  manufactured 
articles  valued  at  $11,224,365.  Articles  of  silk  manufacture  from 
Switzerland  were  sold  us  to  the  declared  value  of  $6,148,147.  A 
reduction  of  over  $2,000,000  is  noted  in  the  import  of  food  stuffs  into 
Switzerland  from  the  United  States,  due  entirely  to  the  decreased 
import  of  wheat.  The  export  of  food  stuffs  from  Switzerland  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $1,665,331,  against  $1,352,539  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1902,  an  increase  of  $313,791.  The  export  of 
chocolate  to  the  United  States  is  assuming  large  proportions.  It  is 
only  within  the  last  few  years  that  Swiss  chocolate  has  been  sent  to 
the  United  States.  During  the  past  year  nearly  $300,000  worth  was 
sold  us.  All  chocolate  factories  in  the  country  are  working  to  their 
fullest  capacity  and  the  increased  demand  for  Swiss  chocolate,  not 
only  in  the  United  States,  but  throughout  Europe,  has  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  chocolate  manufacturers  to  increase  their  plants,  and 
many  new  companies  have  started  up  within  the  past  year. 

Henry  H.  Morgan,  Consul. 

Lucerne,  Switzerland,  November  3^  lOOJ^,, 


FRENCH  TRADE  IN  FRESH  AND  DRIED  FRUITS. 

{Prom  United  States  Consul  Thackara,  Havre,  Frarux.) 

Owmg  to  the  almost  total  failure  of  the  French  fruit  crop  last  season 
the  importations  of  American  dried  and  fresh  fruits  into  France 
during  1903  assumed  unusual  proportions. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  imports  of  fresh  and  dried 
apples  and  other  dried  fruits  into  France  for  consumption  (commerce 
special)  in  the  past  three  years.  The  bulk  of  the  dried  fruit  was  of 
American  origin.  The  weights  given  are  net  in  all  cases  but  that  of 
fresh  apples  and  pears. 

Imports  of  fresh  and  dried  apples  and  pears  and  other  dried  fruits  into  France  in  1901, 

1902,  and  190S. 


Fruits.  1901.  1902. 


I  Pounds.        Pounds. 

Driedapplesfor  table  use  (evaporated  apples) >  429,000'       606,000 

Chopped  apples  for  cider  making '  3,467,000  I    6,770,000 

Driedpnines '  1,226,000     12,943,000 

other  dried  fruits,  including  apricots 4,768,000      6,73«,000 

Fresh  apples  and  pears  (gross  weight) 9,613,000  j  22,336,000 


1903. 


Pounds. 
2,381,000 
17,972,000 
29,676,000 
10,631,000 
27,289,000 
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FRENCH   TRADE    IN    FRESH    AND^  DRIED    FRUITS.  15 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  imports  of  dried  and  fresh  apples 
and  other  dried  fruits  into  the  whole  of  France  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  last  three  years : 

Imports  of  fresh  and  dried  apples  and  pears  and  other  dried  fruits  into  France  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  190^^  1903^  and  1904- 


Fruits. 


1902. 


1908.       1904 


Fresh  apples  and  pears 

Dried  apples  for  table  use  (evaporated  apples). 

Chopped  apples  for  cider  making 

Driea  prunes 

other  dried  fruits,  including  apricots 


Tom. 
1,873 

112 
1,870 
1,011 

460 


Tout, 
6, 


Tom. 
3,947 


484  \  1,438 

6,996  j  7,618 

9.891  !  9,170 

2,263  2,602 


As  the  fruit  crop  of  France  this  3^ear  is  unusually  abundant  the 
demand  for  American  fruits  during  the  coming  season  will  be  restricted, 
and  the  Imports  from  the  United  States  will  show  a  great  falling  oflf. 
All  fruits- are  selling  at  very  low  prices.  The  prospects  are  that  there 
will  be  a  limited  demand  for  the  larger  sizes  of  American  prunes — the 
20-30's,  30-ilrO's,  and  40-50's — and,  perhaps,  for  the  smaller  sizes,  as 
the  local  importers  inform  me  that  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  season 
the  small  native  prunes  have  dried  out  more  than  usual,  and  are  not 
so  fleshy  as  the  American  prunes.  In  many  localities  cider  apples  are 
a  drug  on  the  market,  selling  as  low  as  15  fmncs  ($2.90)  a  metric  ton, 
which  hardly  pays  for  the  packing  and  hauling  to  market. 

There  will  also  be  a  limited  demand  for  American  dried  apricots,  as 
the  American  fruit  is  greatly  appreciated  in  France  and  seems  to  fill  a 
want  which  can  not  be  supplied  by  the  native  product.  Of  the  new 
season^s  fruit,  10,350  boxes  of  American  apricots  were  received  at 
Havre  during  September  just  passed.  Light-colored  fruits,  technic- 
ally called  "bright  goods,"  are  those  most  wanted  in  the  French 
market. 

In  my  opinion,  there  will  be  a  small  trade  during  the  coming  season 
in  the  best  grades  of  American  apples  for  table  use.  Only  the  first 
qualities  should  be  selected,  and  those  which  are  in  proper  condition  to 
stand  the  ocean  journey;  all  showing  bruises  .should  be  rejected.  Apples 
which  are  wrapped  in  paper  and  packed  in  the  barrel  with  enough 
pressure  to  prevent  any  motion  of  the  fruit  arrive  in  the  best  condi- 
tion and  command  the  highest  prices. 

Unusual  care  in  the  preparation  and  shipment  of  American  fruit 
will  be  necessary  this  season,  as  the  French  market  is  not  so  dependent 
on  the  American  supply  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  two  years. 

A.  M.  Thackara,  Consul. 

Havre,  France,.  Novetnhei^  10^  1901^,, 
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WEAVING    IN   HUNGARY.  *  16 

BUILDING  OF  IMITATION  SANDSTONE  IN  STETTIN » 

(.Fhnn  UntUed  State$  Qmmd  Keht,  StOUn,  Ofrmany.) 

To  Stettin  belongs  the  distinction  of  erecting  the  first  imitation 
sandstone  or  b^ton  building  in  northern  Germany.  The  building  is 
being  erected  by  the  Prussian  Government,  and  is  known  as  the 
"  Landesversicherungs-Gebftude,"  the  meaning  of  which  is  Govern- 
ment Insurance  Building.  The  main  staircase  railing  is  of  imitation 
red  granite  and  has  a  polish  equal  to  that  attained  on  the  real  article; 
it  is  only  by  close  inspection  that  one  can  detect  that  it  is  imitation. 
The  various  halls  and  stairs  will  all  be  of  b^ton.  I  am  informed  that 
this  is  the  first  building  in  Germany  in  which  the  use  of  b^ton  has 
been  carried  to  this  limit. 

The  skeleton  or  framework  of  the  building  is  of  very  common  brick 
faced  with  properly  fitted  pieces  of  imitation  sandstone,  cement  being 
used  in  setting  and  joining  the  various  pieces.  All  the  blocks,  win- 
dow frames,  sills,  columns,  roof,  balcony,  and  portal  ornaments  are  so 
exactly  cast  and  numbered  that  they  fit  and  set  in  with  little  or  no  chis- 
eling.    If  chiseling  is  necessary,  it  can  be  done  as  with  real  stone. 

To  obtain  the  effect  of  ordinary  granite,  ground  black  marble  is 
used;  for  red  granite,  red  marble  is  used.  The  outer  shell  of  this 
imitation  stonework  is  from  3  to  5  centimeters  (1.18  to  1.97  inches) 
thick,  and  is  of  fine-ground  quality,  while  the  filling  is  coarse  ground. 
Wood  forms  are  used  for  ordinary  block  work;  for  fancy  pieces,  such 
as  curves,  scrolls,  figures,  etc.,  plaster  of  Paris  molds  are  used.  All 
the  pressing  or  stamping  is  done  by  hand.  From  three  to  four  weeks 
are  required  for  natural  drying.  The  stones  are  sold  by  metric  meas- 
urement and  ornaments  by  the  piece,  and  the  claim  is  made  that 
imitation  is  50  per  cent  cheaper  and  just  as  durable  as  the  real  article. 

The  best  formula  for  mixing  b^ton  is  said  to  be  as  follows:  1  part 
cement,  3  parts  sand,  5  parts  ground  stone. 

John  E.  Kehl,  Coiisvl, 

Stettin,  (jermany,  October  20^  190^. 


Weaving  in  Hungary.— In  Hungary,  according  to  the  Royal  Hun- 
garian Commercial  Museum,  a  weaver  operates  3  looms  of  ordinary 
mechanism,  or  15  Northrop  looms.  Bobbin  shuttles  are  used  and 
threaded  by  mouth  suction.  The  looma  cost  in  Hungary  anywhere 
from  400  to  1,000  crowns  ($81.20  to  *203).  They  weave  from  3  to  4 
yards  of  crude  cotton  cloth  per  hour.  Weavers  work  weekly  about 
sixty-five  hours  and  receive  from  12  to  16  crowns  ($2.44  to  $3.25)  per 
week.  The  Northrop  machine  is  used  and  manufactured  in  large 
numbers  by  the  Hungarian  Textile  Industry  Company  (Limited),  at 
R6zsahegy,  Lipt6  County,  in  north  Hungary.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  5,000  to  6,000  cotton  looms  are  in  use  in  Hungary. — Frank  Dyer 
Cheater,  Canavl'  General^  Budapest^  Hungary,  October  13,  7904,. 
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PETROLEUM  WAR  IN  GERMANY. 

(From  United  States  Coneid  Monaghan,  Chemnitz,  Germany.) 
PREFERENTIAL  RATES  FOR  RUSSIAN   PETROLEUM. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  Chemnitz  Chamber  of  Commerce  a 
petition  was  addressed  to  the  Saxon  Railroad  for  the  institution  of  a 
preferential  freight  rate  on  shipments  of  petroleum  coming  from 
Russia  intended  for  cities  in  the  Chemnitz  district.  In  support  of 
this  plea  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  monopoly  of  the  German- American 
Petroleum  Company  is  ruinous  and  unjust;  that  Russian  petroleum  is 
satisfactory  for  consumption;  that  preferential  mtes  have  been  in 
vogue  for  shipments  of  Russian  petroleum  to  Leipzig  and  Dresden 
since  1897,  and  that  hence  it  is  only  fair  to  extend  this  advantage  to 
the  important  petroleum-consuming  district  of  Chemnitz.  Negotia- 
tions having  the  extension  of  this  privilege  in  view  have  been  inau- 
gurated with  good  prospects  of  success. 

Germany  has  for  many  years  been  watching  with  apprehension  the 
growing  inflpence  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  is  putting  forth 
every  effort  to  find  some  source  of  effective  competition.  Fig^iresare 
apparently  against  her,  but  judging  from  numerous  articles  which 
recently  appeared  in  leading  papers  all  over  the  country,  she  bases  her 
hopes  largely  on  the  development  of  the  other  great  oil  fields  of  the 
world,  those  of  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Roumania,  chiefly. 

THE  world's  output  OF   PETROLEUM. 

In  1902  Russia  supplied  over  11,500,000  tons,  or  more  than  51  per 
cent,  of  the  world's  product  of  petroleum;  the  United  States  produced 
not  quite  10,000,000  tons,  or  41  per  cent,  of  the  world's  product;  the 
rest  was  divided  among  Galicia,  a  province  in  Austria,  573,440  tons; 
Roumania,  320,000  tons;  Sunda  Islands,  380,000  tons;  India,  180,000; 
Japan,  120,000  tons;  Germany,  50,000  tons;  South  America,  15,000 
tons;  Italy,  2,800  tons. 

The  following  figures,  taken  from  Brackel  and  Leiss's  The  Thirty 
Years'  Petroleum  War,  a  book  which  created  a  sensation  at  the  time 
of  its  publication,  some  months  ago,  are  of  interest  in  this  connection 
in  that  they  show  clearly  the  development  of  the  prominent  oil  fields 
of  the  world. 

12501  2 
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PETROLEUM    WAR    IN    GERMANY.  ^ 


Production  of  petroleum  in  the  United  States  and  European  countries. 


Year. 

1     United 
States. 

lb,'i9 

T(m8. 
2&i 

li*60 

66,000 

15(70 

694, 418 

1H75 

1    1,605,452 

iS'v'i 

2, 885, 360 

IJthf 

3,644.787 

ll?i«l 

7,166,541 

1894 

6,513,476 

Ih96 

6,981,780 

l!i97 

7, 983, 768 

1^99 

7,554,928 

1900 

8,829,279 

1901 

9, 158, 373 

Ru88ia. 


Tons. 


5,000 
28,728 
136,240 
1,904,380 
3,183,418 
4, 756, 568 
5,161,707 
7,056,537 
7,831,636 
8,%1,067 
9,833,820 
11,242,249 


Austria- 
Hungary. 


Roumania. 


Tons. 


I 


Tons. 


I 


64,824  I 
87,717 
132,000  * 
214,810 
309,626 
316,384 
326,334 
452,200 


8,618 
10,590 
15,100 
22,000 
30,400 
50,600 
64,530 
76,000 
110,000 
250,000 
250,000 
270,000 


Germany. 


Tons. 


781 
5,815 
11,920 
15,315 
17,232 
17,051 
23,303 
27,027 
60,375 
44,095 


ROUMANIAN   OIL   FOR   GERMANY. 

Much  hope  is  placed  by  Germany  in  the  development  of  the  Rou- 
manian oil  fields.  In  1899  one  well  alone  is  reported  to  have  produced 
10  wagon  loads  of  oil  per  day  for  a  period  of  thirty-three  days.  The 
oil  fields  lie  at  no  great  distance  from  Germany.  The  Danube  oflfers 
ideal  river  transportation  into  the  heart  of  German  territory.  The 
cost  of  production  of  100  kilogmms  (220.46  pounds)  of  refined  Rou- 
manian oil  is  estimated  at  3  francs  (57.9  cents),  which  is  lower,  it  is 
claimed,  than  in  any  other  country.  Moreover,  the  Roumanian  crude 
oil,  it  is  claimed,  produces  61.3  per  cent  of  refined  oil,  while  the 
Pennsylvania  oil  produces  but  47  per  cent. 

AUSTRIAN    OIL   FOR  GERMANY. 

The  Austrian  oil  fields  have  experienced  a  rapid^ development  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years.  In  1902,  573,440  tons  were  produced.  So 
rapid  has  been  the  increase  that  the  Austrian  markets  are  reported  to 
be  overcrowded.  It  is  estimated  that  a  surplus  of  several  million  gal- 
lons of  oil  was  at  hand  last  year.  Recently  the  German  Bank  at 
Berlin  offered  to  buy  up  the  entire  surplus  and  use  it  in  beginning 
competition  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  It  is  proposed  to 
establish  centers  all  over  Germany  for  the  distribution  of  the  oil. 
Relations  have  also  been  established,  accoi*ding  to  reports,  with  the 
Austrian  Bank-Verein  and  the  Hungarian  Bank  with  a  view  of  enlist- 
ing these  institutions  in  a  campaign  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

THE   AMERICAN   OIL  COMPANY   IN   SAXONY. 

Complaints  against  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  German-American 
Petroleum  Company,  which  established  headquarters  at  Chemnitz 
last  year,  are  numerous.  This  company  drew  all  the  local  trade  to 
itself  by  entering  into  contracts  with  local  dealers  or  paying  a  certain 
amount  of  damages  to  dealers  who  agreed  to  give  up  the  petroleum 
trade  for  three  years.     By  inaugurating  the  system  of  tank  wagons 
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for  all  the  neighboring  cities,  among  which  are  Limbach,  Oederan, 
Annaberg,  Marienberg,  Hohenstein,  and  Glauchau,  it  forced  the 
entire  local  wholesale  trade  to  the  wall.  At  the  present  time' the  com- 
pany delivers  to  retailers  alone,  but  it  is  feared  that  this  is  merely  a 
transitory  stage  in  the  development  of  its  plans,  and  that  before  long 
the  time  will  come  when  these  retailers,  too,  will  be  forced  out  and 
deliveries  made  direct  to  the  consumer. 

While  the  Pure  Oil  Company,  of  Hamburg,  claims  to  be  entirely 
independent  of  the  German-American  Petroleum  Company,  it  has 
been  frequently  pointed  out  by  German  statisticians  and  industrial 
writers  that  the  former  concern  adjusts  its  prices  in  close  harmony 
with  those  of  the  latter — a  prima  facie  sign  of  cooperation  rather  than 
competition.  As  a  remedy  for  the  monopolistic  design  of  the  Ameri- 
can oil  magnates  the  Gerrpan  industrial  press  in  all  quarters  is  advo- 
cating the  importation  and  consumption  of  Russian  and  Roumanian 
oil  and  the  ipvestment  of  German  capital  for  the  development  of  these 
promising  oil  fields. 

J.  F.  MONAGHAN,  Cmimd, 

Chemnitz,  Germany,  October'  ^5,  190^. 


UNIFICATION  OF  GERMAN  RAILWAYS. 

{Prom  United  States  Secretary  qf  Emba89y  Dodge,  Berlin,  Germany.) 

The  idea  of  uniting  all  the  railways  in  Germany  under  one  manage- 
ment appears  lately  to  have  gained  ground.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Prince  Bismarck  desired  to  have  the  Empire  both  own  and  manage 
all  the  German  railways,  but  was  prevented  from  accomplishing  his 
desire  by  the  southern  German  governments,  which  feared  to  give  too 
great  powers  to  the  Empire  and  to  Prussia.  Consequently  the  German 
railways  were  not  purchased  by  the  Empire,  but  by  each  German  gov- 
ernment individually,  and  those  of  each  have  been  managed  independ- 
entl3\  This  has  caused  great  disadvantages  to  the  German  railways, 
particularly  to  those  of  the  smaller  governments.  An  example  of  the 
ivaste  of  independent  management  is  that  whole  trains  of  freight  cars 
are  often  obliged  to  make  long  return  journeys  empty,  because  they 
belong  to  another  government  and  therefore  can  not  be  loaded.  Com- 
plaints have  also  often  been  made  against  the  Prussian  government 
for  favoring  the  railways  of  one  State  to  the  detriment  of  those  of 
another.     It  is  said  that  Saxony  has  suffered  in  this  way. 

Of  late  years,  owing  largely  to  the  commercial  depression  which 
Germany  has  been  passing  through,  the  railways  of  the  small  States 
have  not  been  giving  good  financial  reports.  Those  of  Prussia,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  their  great  extent  and  excellent  management,  have 
stood  the  strain  remarkably  well. 
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CONTINUED   INDUSTRIAL    DEPRESSION    IN    GERMANY.  5 

As  it  seemed  hopeless  to  secure  the  railways  for  the  Empire,  Prussia 
has  for  a  number  of  years  been  trying  to  induce  the  other  States  to 
agree  to  some  compromise  which  would  secure  the  chief  advantages 
of  a  united  system  while  leaving  the  ownership  to  the  various  govern- 
ments. A  plan  was  proposed  for  uniting  as  many  of  the  railways  as 
possible  under  one  management  without  affecting  their  ownership, 
and  allowing  them  also  to  retain,  to  a  certain  extent,  their  individu- 
ality and  national  character.  Up  to  the  present  only  the  small  Duchy 
of  Hesse  has  actually  made  such  an  arrangement  with  Prussia. 

Lately,  however,  the  initiative  in  this  matter  has  been  taken  by 
some  of  the  southern  German  governments  themselves,  which  called 
a  meeting  to  consider  plans  for  uniting  the  management  of  the  Ger- 
man railways.  Accordingly,  the  railway  ministers  of  most  of  the 
southern  German  governments  met  at  Heidelberg  during  this  month, 
where  the  Prussian  minister  of  railways,  Herr  von  Budde,  joined 
them.  The  results  of  this  meeting  seem  to  have  been  satisfactory,  and 
it  now  looks  as  though  the  unification  of  the  management  of  all  the 
German  railways  might  actually  take  place  in  the  not  very  distant 
future.  Saxony  and  even  Bavaria  appear  to  be  willing  to  support 
such  a  plan.  The  principal  difficulty  still  in  the  way  of  unification  is 
said  to  be  the  very  modemte  fourth-class  railway  carriages,  which 
exist  and  are  much  valued  in  Prussia,  but  which  do  not  exist  and  are 
somewhat  unpopular  in  the  southern  States.  This  difficulty  seems  in 
a  fair  way  to  be  solved. 

A  similar  movement  appears  also  to  be  on  foot  in  the  two  Mecklen- 
burg Duchies,  where  it  is  reported  that  a  petition  will  be  presented 
to  the  local  diet  for  uniting  the  management  of  the  Mecklenburg 
railways  with  that  of  the  Prussian  system. 

H.  Percital  Dodge,  Secretary  of  Einhassy. 

Berlin,  Germany,  Octdyer  31^  lOOJ^, 


CONTINUED  INDUSTRIAL  DEPRESSION  IN  GERMANY. 

(From  United  States  Oonml  Monaghan,  Chemnitz,  Germany.) 

• 

While,  in  general,  the  business  situation  is  not  as  unfavomble  as  it 
was  last  year,  it  is  still  far  from  real  prosperity,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  select  an}^  one  branch  of  industry  that  has  been  very 
successful.  The  outlook  for  the  coming  3^ear  is  anything  but  brighti 
The  two  leading  industries  of  this  consular  district,  the  production  of 
iron  and  hosiery,  have  received  a  considerable  setback.  In  fact,  the 
industries  of  all  Saxony  are  suffering  from  the  decline  of  business  and 
the  severe  competition  in  all  branches  of  the  foreign  trade. 

Economic  writers  say  that  there  are  many  causes  which  have  aided 
in  creating  the  present  situation,  but  they  do  not  agree  as  to  the  rela- 
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tive  importance  of  these  causes.  Overproduction,  excessive  home 
competition,  American  competition,  and  the  baneful  cotton  speculation 
during  the  last  year — all  these  and  other  causes  are  said  to  have  brought 
about  the  present  continued  heaviness  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  Con- 
tinent. That  there  are  unmistakable  signs  of  improvement,  and  that 
some  actual  material  progress  has  been  made  is  certainly  gratifying, 
and,  on  the  whole,  business  men  are  less  pessimistic  than  last  year, 
though  one  must  still  look  hard  for  the  light  of  encouragement. 

Much  is  and  has  been  made  here  of  American  competition.  The 
"amerikanische  Gefahr"  (American  danger)  has  almost  become  a 
thing  to  frighten  children  with,  and  the  idea  has  been  harped  upon  so 
long  that  there  is  danger  of  its  becoming  chronic.  Every  eifort  is 
being  made  by  the  Germans  to  offset  the  inroads  of  their  gigantic 
trans-Atlantic  competitor.  It  is  not  quite  clear  to  them  yet  how  they 
are  going  to  accomplish  this.  One  move  Germany  expects  to  make  is 
the  expansion  of  her  own  sources  of  raw  materials,  especially  of  cot- 
ton for  the  great  textile  factories  of  the  Empire.  For  this  she  must 
look  largely  to  the  undeveloped  resources  of  her  colonies.  While  it 
will  take  considerable  time  for  material  results  to  be  obtained,  and  a 
noticeable  quantity  of  colonial  cotton  to  be  put  upon  the  German  mar- 
ket, a  general  optimistic  feeling  seems  to  prevail  as  to  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  movement.  Once  delivered  from  the  toils  of  American 
cotton  speculators,  German  manufacturers  think  that  Germany  could 
easily  compete  in  all  markets  in  the  line  of  cotton  textiles,  and  drive 
her  export  trade  even  farther  than  at  present. 

J.   F.    MONAGHAN,   ConsffL 

Chemnitz,  Germany,  October  ^5,  1904^. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

{Prom  Untied  States  Consul- General  Sublee,  Vienna,  Austria.) 
GENERAL  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Trade  conditions  in  Austria-Hungary  during  the  year  1903  were 
good,  according  to  official  trade  statistics.  The  total  foreign  tmde  was 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  dual  monarchy,  the  value  of  exports 
and  imports  being,  in  round  numbers,  $800,000,000.  The  exports 
exceeded  the  imports  by  a  considerable  sum,  yielding  a  favorable 
trade  balance  of  about  $50,000,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average 
profits  were  not  so  large  as  usual.  Articles  of  export  were  sold  at 
reduced  prices  in  many  branches,  and  moderate  profits  on  an  increased 
business  formed  the  characteristic  feature  of  trade  in  the  principal 
industries. 

Austrian  industry  may  be  described  as  being  in  a  period  of  recovery. 
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The  import  of  raw  materials  and  unfinished  products  shows  a  marked 
increase  both  in  1903  and  in  the  first  few  months  of  1904,  while  the 
export  of  raw  materials  and  unfinished  products  has  decreased.  The 
export  of  manufactured  products  during  the  same  period  has  increased 
steadily.  Among  the  large  industries  that  report  a  satisfactory  state 
of  business  are  the  sugar,  beer  and  alcohol,  textile,  iron,  machine, 
paper,  and  leather  and  food  product  industries,  in  all  of  which  there 
has  been  an  active  demand  that  has  given  evidence  of  improved 
conditions. 

COMMERCIAL  TREAIIES. 

Whether  this  improvement  will  continue  depends  on  the  adjust- 
ment of  internal  and  external  policies  soon  to  be  made.  The  poor 
crops  of  1904  will  exercise  a  contracting  influence  on  trade,  but  the 
settlement  of  important  economic  issues  that  have  for  some  time  been 
a  disturbing  factor  may  counteract  this  influence.  The  uncertainty 
produced  by  the  long  delay  in  the  conclusion  of  the  economic  alliance 
between  Austria  and  Hungary  has  been  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  prog- 
ress of  conmiercial  interests,  and  the  delay  in  the  negotiation  of  new 
commercial  treaties  with  neighboring  countries  has  further  contributed 
to  checking  the  more  substantial  development  of  foreign  commerce. 

The  present  year  offers  an  auspicious  outlook  for  the  settlement 
of  commercial  affairs  on  a  more  definite  basis,  which  ought  to  give  a 
decided  impetus  to  business  enterprise.  The  first  new  commercial 
treaty,  that  with  Italy,  has  been  concluded,  and  it  is  stated  that  com- 
mercial treaties  with  Germany,  Russia,  Switzerland,  and  other  coun- 
tries will  be  negotiated  within  the  next  twelve  months,  in  time  to  be 
ratified  so  that  they  can  go  into  effect  simultaneously  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1906,  the  date  on  which  the  new  treaty  with  Italy  is  to  become 
operative.  The  ratification  of  the  treat}^  with  Italy  by  the  Hungarian 
Parliament  is  said  to  be  likely  to  be  given  with  but  little  opposition, 
which  will  assure  the  renewal  of  the  customs  and  trade  alliance 
between  Austria  and  Hungary,  perhaps  the  most  important  issue  for 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  new  commercial 
treaties  will  be  made  for  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  and,  by  giv- 
ing assurance  of  definite  conditions  of  trade  for  a  considerable  time, 
should  bring  about  a  revival  in  all  branches  of  trade  and  industry 
throughout  the  country. 

AMERICAN   TRADE   WITH   AUSTRIA -HUNGARY  AND   HOW  TO   INCREASE   IT. 

The  United  States  comes  in  for  a  considerable  share  of  increased 
trade,  resulting  from  the  greater  consumption  of  raw  material  and 
unfinished  products  in  Austria-Hungary,  as  American  imports  into 
the  dual  monarchy  consist  largely  of  this  class  of  products.  Owing  to 
the    increased    demand    for    products    used   by  the  manufacturing 
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industries,  the  United  States  in  1903  is  second  in  the  import  list  of 
Austria-Hungary,  as  the  following  statement  shows: 

Value  of  imports  into  Amstria- Hungary  from  the  principal  countries  in  190S. 


Countries. 


Germany 

United  States 
Great  Britain 

Italy 

Russia 

BritiBh  India. 

France 

Servia 

Switzerland . . 
Turkey 


Value. 


9139,069,000 
32,617,400 
31,001,619 
24.408,391 
22,798,720 
22,279,802 
12,881,003 
10,874,812 
10,182,473 
9,439,872 


Countries. 


Value. 


Roumania » $8,769,569 

Brazil 7,527,324 

Belgium I  6,463,090 

Egypt ;  4,737,167 

Netherlands '  3,815,634 

Greece 3,502,706 

Dutch  Indies 3,483,204 

Argentina 3,033,362 

Chile 2,404,894 

Africa 1,861,646 


Though  the  United  States  appears  as  second  in  this  import  list,  it 
is  still  far  from  having  acquired  a  secure  foothold  in  this  market. 
Articles  of  American  manufacture  are  on  sale  in  the  principal  cities, 
but  in  limited  quantities  only.  With  the  exception  of  some  well- 
known  American  specialties,  such  as  sewing  machines,  typewriters, 
tools,  cash  registers,  etc.,  the  market  is  not  well  supplied,  nor  is  it 
well  canvassed;  even  in  most  of  these  specialties  not  as  much  business 
is  done  as  should  be.  The  fault  is  that  the  business  is  not  well 
handled.  Too  much  isJef t  to  the  foreign  agent,  who  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
to  be  depended  upon  to  exert  himself  for  the  introduction  of  Ameri- 
can goods.  The  selection  of  agents  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
it  is  far  from  easy  to  obtain  competent  ones.  One  American  com- 
pany, which  has,  after  several  years,  obtained  an  excellent  footing  in 
this  country,  makes  a  business  of  training  its  agents  and  salesmen. 
According  to  its  experience,  only  about  one  out  of  every  ten  agents 
that  are  thus  educated  proves  successful.  If  agents  are  selected  with- 
out personal  supervision,  as  is  generally  the  case  when  American 
firms  write  to  the  consulate  to  ask  for  names  of  suitable  agents,  the 
result  is  almost  certain  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

A  different  method  must  be  adopted  for  the  introduction  of  Ameri- 
can goods  in  this  market  in  order  to  compete  successfully  with  Ger- 
man and  other  foreign  manufacturers,  who  canvass  Austria-Hungary 
carefully  and  often  maintain  branch  establishments  in  the  principal 
centers  of  trade.  This  competition  must  be  met  by  at  least  equal 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  American  exporters.  Business  conditions  in 
Austria-Hungary  should  be  studied  closely,  and  export  tmde  adapted 
to  these  conditions.  American  products  have  a  good  name  in  this 
country,  but  to  get  trade  in  any  given  article  it  is  essential  that  the 
campaign  in  its  behalf  be  thoroughly  organized  and  that  no  detail  be 
overlooked.  American  firms  can  best  accomplish  this  by  establishing 
branch  houses.  This  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  results  achieved 
when  such  a  plan  has  been  consistently  tried.     Results  have  been  dis- 
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couraging  at  first,  as  business  is  generally  conducted  at  a  loss  for  some 
time,  but  those  firms  which  have  given  this  method  a  thorough  trial 
are  satisfied  with  the  showing  made. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  many  firms  can  conduct  foreign  business 
on  this  scale.  The  expense  would  be  so  great  as  to  make  it  imprac- 
ticable. However,  it  would  seem  to  be  feasible  to  organize  a  general 
American  import  company,  with  headquarters  in  Vienna,  that  could 
look  after  the  interests  of  a  large  number  of  American  firms.  If  the 
fijTiis  wishing  to  do  business  in  Austria-Hungary  combined  to  organize 
such  a  company,  the  expense  of  each  firm  would  be  moderate,  and  the 
advantage  of  being  represented  by  such  means  would  be  well  worth 
the  expenditure.  It  would  be  well  to  have  an  Austrian  business  man 
in  such  a  company  as  an  adviser.  If  two  well-equipped  Americans 
were  sent  to  Vienna  to  establish  an  import  company,  and  an  Austrian, 
well  posted  in  commercial  affairs  and  business  methods  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  were  associated  with  them,  a  most  efficient  means  might  be 
created  for  increasing  American  business  throughout  both  countries. 
It  would  be  particularly  effective  in  reducing  business  difficulties 
now  arising  on  account  of  different  credit  conditions,  which  form  a 
great  obstacle  to  the  expansion  of  American  business  in  Austria- 
Hungary.  An  American  import  company,  or  some  similar  means  by 
which  American  exporters  could  secure  more  direct  representation  in 
the  Austrian  market,  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  likely  means 
of  acquiring  more  trade,  and  of  removing  one  of  the  handicaps  that 
Americans  are  subjected  to  in  competition  with  German  and  other 
European  firms  which  have  branch  houses  or  canvassers  on  the  ground, 
and  are  able,  therefore,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  market  conditions. 

IMPORTS   AND  EXPORTS  OF    AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

According  to  the  official  statistics  of  foreign  trade,  the  value  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  Austria-Hungary,  exclusive  of  precious  met- 
als, was  as  follows  during  the  last  five  years  and  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1904: 


Value  of  imports  and  exports  of  Austria-Hungary^  1899-1904. 


Years. 

Imports. 

S321,774,000 
339,271,600 
330,528,400 
344,066,947 
375,362,880 
202,081,105 

Exports. 

$372,318,400 
388,400,600 
377,091,400 
382,719,389 
425.956,133 
204,438,439 

Total. 

1899 

9694,092,400 

1900 

727,672,200 

1901 

707,619,800 

1902 

726,786,586 

1908 

801,319,013 

1901  (first  six  months) 

406,519,544 

In  this  foreign  trade  the  part  taken  by  the  United  States  is  given  by 
the  official  statistician  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  in  the 
following  tables: 
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Exports  from  Auitria-Hungary  to  the  United  States  in  190S  and  190S, 
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ArUclee. 


Artificial  flowen 

Beans 

Beer 

Canes 

Chemical  compoonds  . 

Chemical  products 

Cotton  goods 

Fancy  goods 

Fats 

Fomlture  (bent  wood) 

Glassware 

Gloves 

Gum  arable,  etc 

Hops 

Insect  powder 

Linen  goods 


1902. 


1702,000 
899,600 
124,600 
66,600 
89,200 
112,800 
64,600 
154,400 
189.800 
84,200 
686,600 
21,200 
70,200 
86,000 
103,800 
876,800 


1908. 


$564,600 
208,600 
142,000 

42,000 

62,400 
162,800 

61,400 
279,800 

61,400 
136,400 
678,200 
128,600 

41,600 
171,000 

69,800 
1,278,200 


Articles. 


Metal  ware 

Minerals 

Mineral  water 

Musical  instruments 

Plants 

Porcelain 

Silk  goods 

Skins 

Sugar 

Wooden  ware 

Wool  (raw  and  cleaned) 
Woolen  woven  goods  . . . 
Other  articles 

Total 


1902. 


166,000 
389.000 

62,800 
110,200 

92,000 
790,200 

23,000 
388,800 
990,000 

86,800 
184,200 

61,000 
987,000 


7,968,200 


1908. 


1101,000 
467,000 

68,200 
191,400 
214,800 
987,000 

88, '200 
478,200 
859,400 
141,600 
154,800 

63,600 
1,186,000 


9,164,600 


Imports  into  Austria-Hungary  from  the  United  States  in  190£  and  190S, 


Articles. 


1902. 


1903. 


Copper  

Copper  vitriol 

Cotton  (raw) 

Cotton  waste 

Cotton-seed  oil 

Fats 

Grain 

Horses 

Instruments 

Iron    (unwrought 

iron) 

Lead  and  alloys  . . . 
Leather 


I 


;  12,648,400  I  92,774,000 


east- 


189,800 

17.644,800 

168,200 

1,198,200 

464,600 

808.600 

71,200 

827,800 

6,400 
190.800 
268,600 


169,400 

20,748,600  ; 

223,400  , 

1,417,000 

976,800 

96.600 

62,400 

446,000 

10,800  ' 

43,000 : 

232,400 


Articles. 


Machinery  and  apparatus 

Minerals 

Mineral  oils  (refined) ... 

Pitch  and  rean 

Timber 

Tobacco 

Turpentine  and  turpen- 
tine oil 

Wooden  nails  for  shoe- 
makers  

Other  articles 

Total 


1902. 


9414,600 
323,600 
827,600 
394,400 
80,000 
849,000 

166,200 

77,200 
1,231,200 


27,161,200 


1908. 


$466,400 
786,000 
440,800 
696,000 
187,200 
1,067,000 

189,200 

90,800 
1,607,600 

32,617,400 


W.  A.  RuBLEE,  Consul- General. 
Vienna,  Austria,  October  18^  1901^. 


Trade  of  the  United  States  xcith  Au^ria-Hungary,  1880  to  1904.^ 


Year  ending  June  80— 

Exports  to  Austria- 
IX>mestic.  1  Foreign. 

Hungary. 
Total. 

Imports 
from  Aus- 
tria- 
Hungary. 

1880 

$2,3Oi,601 

2,265,140 

2,286,162 

1,715,382 

2,483,025 

2,609,216 

1,950,267 

679,981 

331,662 

?20,825 

945,703 

1,215,640 

1,485.233 

642,073 

626,721 

2,069,742 

2,370,901 

8,759,700 

6,469,853 

7,148,419 

6.826,972 

6,963,299 

5,913,462 

6,973,513 

8,137,670 

92,228     $2,306,829 

272       2,25.S,4I2 

9,640       2,295,702 

61,522       1.779.904 

1,415,611 

1881 

1882 

2. 444, 812 

1883 

2,984,923 

1884 

6,857 

106, 321 

44,868 

3,000 

1,164 

5,227 

2,650 

95,543 

42, 747 

28,964 

788 

66,030 

68  750 

2,489,882 

2,714,537 

1,995,135  1 

682.981 

3:^2,826  , 

726,062 

948,358 

1,311,083 

^  "^27,980 

71,037 

27,509 

25,772 

7, 744, 965 

1885 

6,746,680 

1886 

6,603,068 

1887 

8,522,088 

1888 

8, 683, 528 

1889 

7, 642, 297 

1890 

9,331,378 

1891 

11.595,310 

1892 

7,718,566 

1898 

10,054,501 

1894. 

6, 896,  ^1 

1896 

6, 510. 819 

1896 

7,644,164 

1897 

263,311  ,           23,011 
228,069       i      J7,912 
230,516       '      r8,935 
219, 847              J6,  S19 
259,351             ll,i\m  , 
253,665             37,127 
183,176             36,688 
87, 612       1       25. 282 

8. 158, 328 

iS:      ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

4, 716, 610 

1899 

6,551,266 

1900 

9,079,667 

1901 

10, 067, 970 

1902 

10,150,601 

1903 

10, 569, 929 

1904 

10, 372, 689 

a  From  data  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
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SALVAGE  SERVICE  IN  EUROPE. 

(/-Vow  United  Stairs  Consul-General  PUcaim,  Hamburg,  Oermany.) 

The  latest  issue — October,  1904 — of  the  pilot  charts  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean,  prepared  by  the  German  hydrographic  office,  contains 
very  intercf^ting  details  regarding  the  salvage  service  in  Europe.  The 
information  is  said  to  have  been  compiled  b}^  the  Hamburg  Under- 
writers' Union. 

According  to  said  chart,  there  are  in  Europe  at  present  three  large 
wrecking  companies,  the  Nordische  Bergungsverein,  the  Bergnings  ok 
Dykeri  Aktiebolaget  Neptun,  and  the  Em.  Z.  Svitzer'^s  Bjergnings 
Enterprise. 

Em.  Z.  Svitzer's  Bjergnings  Enterprise,  of  Copenhagen,  founded  in 
1835,  is  the  oldest  of  the  three  companies.  This  firm  possesses  ten 
steamers,  employed  exclusively  for  salvage  purposes.  One  is  stationed 
in  the  Mediterranean,  the  other  nine  along  the  Danish  coast — at  Copen- 
hagen, KorsOr,  Frederikshavn,  etc.  The  company's  telegraphic  address 
is  **Svitzersalvage,"  Copenhagen. 

The  Bergnings  ok  Dykeri  Aktiebolaget  Neptun,  of  Stockholm, 
founded  in  1856,  possesses  eleven  salvage  steamers,  of  which  two  are 
stationed  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  nine  in  Swedish  ports,  among 
them  Stockholm,  Trelleborg,  Oscarshamn,  and  Visby.  The  company's 
telegraphic  address  is  ''Liljewalch,"  Stockholm. 

The  Nordische  Bergungsverein,  of  Hamburg,  founded  in  1886,  has 
stationed  outside  of  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe — at  Borkum,  Heligoland  or 
Ciixhaven — five  salvage  steamers,  and  on  the  lower  Elbe  four  raising 
steamers  and  steam  lighters,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black 
seas  four  salvage  steamers.  Three  steamers  of  the  other  two  compa- 
nies on  the  Mediterranean  service  are  at  its  disposal — one  of  the 
"  Svitzer ''  and  two  of  the ''  Neptun  "  vessels.  The  telegraphic  address 
of  the  Nordische  Bergungsverein  is  ''  Salvage,"  Hamburg,  and  the 
stations  in  the  Mediterranean  are: 


}  fed  iter  ranean  ntations  and  agents  of  the  Nordische  Bergungsverein^  of  Hamburg, 

r 

Ports. 


Gibraltar 

Malta 

Marseille 

Me»:ini» 

Pirellis 

Confttantinople 

Kuntendji 

Sulina 

Cralatz 

Ode»«a 


Agenta. 

Telegraphic  address. 

JStnith,  Imosfd  <&  Co 

"Java." 

IThos.  Mosley  &  Co 

*•  Mosley." 
"Gollcher." 

jO.  F.  Gollcher  &  Co 

\ThoB.  Smith  &  Co w 

**  Thomas  Smith." 

William  Carr 

"Carr." 

Destefano  &  Bensaia 

"  Benens." 

Theocharis  &  Decavalla 

"Decavalla." 

Theo.  Reppen 

"  Reppen." 
"  Youell." 

Watson  6i  Youell 

R.  Muntz  

"  Muntz." 
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The  salvage  steamers  of  these  three  companies  are  equipped  with 
wrecking  material,  machinery,  and  appliances  fully  adequate  to  all 
modern  accomplishments.  They  have  on  board  well-trained  crews 
and  engineering  staffs,  and  are  constantly  ready  to  render  assistance. 
In  many  instances  their  services  are  performed  on  a  contingent  basis — 
no  success,  no  payment.  Vessels  of  the  Imperial  German  navy  have 
the  first  right  to  the  assistance  of  the  Nordische  Bergungsverein. 

There  are  several  other  salvage  companies,  not  having  at  their  dis- 
posal such  large  wrecking  material  as  those  named,  which  occasionally 
render  valuable  assistance  and  accomplish  small  salvages.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  Amsterdam  Tug  and  Salvage  Company,  of 
Amsterdam  (telegraphic  address,  ''Zurmujilen,'^  Amsterdam).  This 
company  has  agencies  at  Nieuwediep,  Ymuiden,  and  Terschelling,  and 
possesses  seven  tugboats,  of  which  four  are  equipped  with  centrifugal 
piunps,  lighters,  salvage  material,  etc.  One  salvage  company  is  also 
at  Maassluis. 

In  England  there  are  only  three  completely  equipped  salvage  steam- 
ers, and  these  belong  to  the  Liverpool  Salvage  Association.  Smaller 
English  wrecking  companies,  such  as  the  East  Coast  Salvage  Com- 
pany, do  not  possess  the  material  required  for  large  salvage  work. 
The  removal  of  wrecks  and  obstacles  of  navigation  on  the  Thames  is 
performed  by  the  Thames  Conservancy,  a  Government  institution,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  keep  open  the  river  channel. 

In  France  there  exists  one  steamer  equipped  with  salvage  material 
at  Marseille;  another  steamer  for  smaller  salvages  is  stationed  at 
Algiers. 

In  Italy  there  are  two  salvage  companies,  each  of  which  possesses 
one  steamer,  with  pumps  and  wrecking  implements — the  Societfi 
Anonima  per  Ricuperi  Sottomarini,  and  the  Anehora  Marine  Salvage 
Company  (Limited),  both  at  Genoa.  The  telegraphic  addness  of  the 
latter  is  '*  Anehora." 

In  Russia  there  are  small  salvage  companies  at  Reval  and  Helsing- 
fors,  the  sphere  of  action  of  which  is  limited  to  the  neighboring  coast 
districts. 

Hugh  Pitcarn,  CoTimd- General, 

Hamburg,  Germany,  October  5,  1904- 


TRADE  OF  AMOY,  CHINA. 

{From  VnUed  States  ConwX  Fesler,  Amoy,  China.) 
IMPORTS  IN   1903. 

The  value  of  foreign  goods  imported  into  Amoy  in  1903  amounted 
to  8,819,902  haikwan  taels  ($5,688,8*37),  a  decrease  of  1,250,000  haik^ 
wan  taels  ($806,250)  from  1902. 
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The  importation  of. American  flour  amounted  to  115,765  piculs 
(15,435,300  pounds),  a  decrease  of  39,939  piculs  (5,325,200  pounds) 
from  the  previous  year.  This  was  owing  to  the  large  rice  crop  in 
this  district. 

The  importation  of  kerosene  oil  shows  an  increase  of  about  200,000 
gallons  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  chiefly  in  the  Sumatra  product. 
The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  just  established  an  oflSce  in  Amoy,  and 
intends  in  the  near  future  to  erect  a  tank  system,  which  will  undoubt- 
edly' increase  to  a  large  extent  the  consumption  of  American  oil. 

Imports  of  keroaene  into  Amoy  iyi  1902  and  190S. 


Country  of  origin. 


1902. 


1903. 


I  Gailons. 

America cases..!  566,240 

Borneo bulk..!  742,270 

Sumatra do 1,418,660 

Total ^ i  2,727,170 


Gallons. 
463,206 
583,215 
1,*«9,190 

2,915,610 


EXPORTS  IN   1903. 

The  export  of  Formosa  oolong  tea  to  the  United  States  in  1903 
amounted  to  $2,047,669.85,  a  decrease  of  nearly  $300,000  from  1902. 
The  decrease  is  due  to  direct  shipments  from  Formosa  to  New  York. 

The  exports  to  the  Philippine  Islands  amounted  to  $96,232.53, 
against  $116,615.50  in  the  previous  year. 

Exports  from  Amoy  to  the  Philippine  Islands  in  190S. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Cloth  shoes $1,920.40 

Chin««e  ware i  5,435.49 

Fishnets I  7,002.50 

Fruits,  fresh I  860.00 

Fruits,  dried 564.50 

Granite i  207.27 

Grass  cloth i  10,991.40 

Hemp  bags ,  1,025.50 

Iron  ware ■  3,056.55 


Medicines 

Miscellaneous . 

Paper  No.  1 

Paper  No.  2 

Dned  garlic  . . . 

Tea 

Wooden  ware. . 


Total  . 


Value. 


$2,254.79 

21,302.67 

7,361.66 

19,761.78 

3,549.17 

7,692.87 

3,246.98 

96,232.53 


The  exports  from  Amoy  to  the  United  States  in  1903  consisted  of 
personal  effects,  $1,034;  lily  bulbs,  $12,389;  tea  labels,  $248,  and  tea 
(Formosa  oolong),  $2,047,670,  total,  $2,061,341. 


SHIPPING   AND  EMIGRATION. 

Vessels  cleared  for  the  United  States  in  190S, 


Destination. 


Number.  Net  ton - 
,         ^'     nage. 


San  Francisco 

10 
24 
1 
2 
31 

34,244 
64  042 

New  York 

Portland  . , , 

3,152 

Tacoma 

3,842 

Pbflippine  ports 

33,266 

Total 

68 

138,546 
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The  number  of  native  passengers  embarked  from  Amoy  during  the 
year  for  Singapore  was  69,000;  for  Manila,  5,100;  for  Saigon,  2,300, 

4ind  for  Hongkong,  5,600. 

John  H.  Fesler,  Consul. 
Amoy,  China,  September  ^^,  190^. 


SPANISH  COAL  AND  IRON  ORE. 

{Prom  United  States  Conml  BarUeman,  Seville,  Spcdn.) 
COAL. 

The  general  league  representing  the  bituminous  coal  interests  of 
Spain  has  published  a  statement  embodying  the  report  presented  to 
the  commission  appointed  to  study  the  revision  of  the  customs  tariff, 
from  which  the  following  statistics  are  extracted. 

England  has  for  many  years  enjoyed  the  supremacy  in  this  product, 
exporting  millions  of  tons  (63,000,000  tons  in  1903)  to  all  countries  on 
the  globe.  She  is  now  beginning  to  consider  seriously  the  competition 
into  which  Germany  and  the  United  States  are  entering  with  her,  these 
countries  having  in  the  last  few  years  made  gigantic  efforts  and 
increased  their  output  a  hundredfold. 

The  coal-bearing  territory  in  Spain  is  fully  as  extensive  as,  if  not 
more  extensive  than,  that  of  England,  and  the  consumption  of  bitu- 
'  minous  coal  in  the  former  country  has  increased  considerably  (from 
3,284,892  tons  in  1893  to  5,230,204  tons  in  1903);  yet  the  production  of 
coal  in  Spain  in  1903  did  not  exceed  2,974,239  tons,  which  means  that 
2,266,766  tons  had  to  be  imported  that  year  instead  of  being  produced 
in  Spain,  which  would  have  greatly  benefited  the  country. 

This  product  being  very  abundant  in  Spain,  and  constituting  a  nec- 
essary article  of  increasing  consumption,  since  it  is  the  very  basis  of 
every  industry,  the  present  situation  seems  almost  to  acknowledge  a 
deplorable  organization  of  Spanish  industry,  placing  the  country  at 
the  mercy  of  the  foreigner,  on  the  fluctuation  of  whose  market  it 
depends.  The  report  of  the  league  demonstrates  that  the  Spanish 
coasts,  where  the  consumption  of  coal  is  greatest,  are  at  the  mercy  of 
importers,  as  Spanish  bituminous  coal  is  unloaded  solely  on  interior 
markets,  the  transportation  charges  on  coal  from  German  or  English 
mines  to  coast  ports  being  lower  than  those  from  the  mines  of  Asturia 
and  Le6n. 

IRON   ORE. 

The  report  dwells  also  on  other  sides  of  the  question,  seeking  to 
illustrate  Spain's  industrial  backwardness,  through  lack  of  serious 
study  of  this  problem.  The  production  of  iron  ore,  for  instance,  is 
•of  great  importance  in  Spain,  having  reached  8,478,000  tons  in  1903. 
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Of  this  amount  7,692,214  were  exported,  leaving  830,000  tons  only  for 
Spain's  own  use. 

England  and  Germany  use  Spanish  iron  ore,  transforming  it  into 
manufactures  of  divers  classes,  and  return  it  to  Spain  At  a  premium 
amounting  to  millions  of  pesetas.    • 

R.  M.  Bartleman,  Consul. 

Seville,  Spain,  Octobei'  i^,  1901^., 


TRADE*  OF  FUCHAU,  CHINA. 

(fVom  United  States  OormU  Gracey,  Fxtchau,  China.) 

The  value  of  the  general  merchandise  imported  at  Fuchau  in  1903  was 
7,023,000  taels  ($4,564,950),  a  large  increase  over  the  value  of  the 
imports  in  1902.  The  value  of  the  foreign  cotton  goods,  including 
yarns,  received  here  increased  1,456,714  taels  ($946,864),  and  was  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  imports  in  1899,  the  premier  year.  The  import  of 
yarns  is  the  largest  ever  known.  Japanese  yarns  have  fallen  off,  and 
the  chief  increase  has  been  in  the  India  product.  Among  woolen  goods, 
blankets  show  a  large  gain. 

The  import  of  kerosene  shows  that  the  Sumatra  product  has  taken 
the  place  of  both  American  and  Russian  oil  in  the  native  market,  the 
principle  that  seems  to  prevail  being  ''not  the  best,  but  the  cheapest." 
The  imports  from  Sumatra  amounted  to  2,661,515  gallons,  valued  at 
$310,013,  against  700  gallons  of  American  oil  and  no  Russian.  Imports 
of  matches  from  Japan  increased  from  216,593  gross  to  226,472  gross, 
and  imports  of  sugar,  white  and  refined,  increased. 

Tea  shipments  during  1903  were  good  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
The  rejection  of  much  poor  tea  shipped  to  the  United  States  the  pre- 
vious year  had  a  good  effect.  Camphor  shipments  amounted  to  J., 144 
piculs  (152,495  pounds),  valued  at  62,986  taels  ($40,941).  With  the 
removal  of  a  virtual  Japanese  monopoly  of  this  trade  in  the  interior, 
which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  protests  of  the  foreign  consuls, 
led  b}'  the  British  consul,  whose  people  are  especially  concerned  in  the 
traffic,  it  is  believed  there  will  be  a  great  increase  in  the  collection  and 
export  of  this  valuable  drug.  The  camphor  tree  grows  extensively  in 
the  upper  part  of  Fukien  province,  and  with  improved  methods  of 
preparation  of  the  crude  and  distilled  article  the  supply  can  be  greatly 
increased  and  the  quality'  much  improved. 

I  have  previously  made  special  reports  on  the  mining  interests  of 
this  province  (Fukien),  especially  coal  and  gold,  both  of  which  are 
known  to  exist,  within  easy  reach,  offering  most  attractive  prizes  for 
the  prospector  and  pmctical  engineer.  With  any  encoumgement  on 
the  part  of  the  provincial  authorities,  immense  supplies  of  both  these 
articles  could  be  gotten  out,  but  the  attitude  of  the  higher  officials  is 
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one  of  obstruction,  applying  almost  equally  to  native  and  foreign  pro- 
moters. The  treaty  provisions  relating  to  mining  by  foreigners  are 
nullified  by  unreasonable  objections,  and  so  it  occurs  that,  while  the 
people  and  the  officials  all  complain  of  poverty,  these  well-known  rich 
fields  of  coal  and  gold,  easily  available,  lie  unworked  and  profitless. 
This  is  due  chiefly  to  ignorance  of  mining  methods,  fear  of  the  foreign 
promoter,  and  the  conservative  spirit  which  is  such  an  incubus  on  all 
enterprise  in  China.  v 

Samuel  L.  Gracey,  Conml. 
FucHAU,  China,  Septemher  20^  190^. 


NEW  BOILER-SCALE  DESTROYER. 

{From  United  SUUa  OonnU  MaMn,  Nottingham, Engkmd,) 

The  attention  of  interested  persons  in  this  locality  is  being  directed 
to  a  new  patent  water  softener,  exploited  by  the  Hull  Boiler-Fluid 
Company,  of  Cumberland  street,  Hull.  It  is  described  as  a  fluid  boiler 
composition  which  will  "soften"  any  kind  of  hard  water  and  greatly 
prolong  the  life  of  steam  boilers.  It  prevents  scaling,  and  in  the  case 
of  boilers  that  have  already  become  foul  it  will  gradually  disintegrate 
and  remove  old  scale  and  prevent  priming.  Samples  of  old  scale  are 
exhibited  which  the  fluid  is  credited  with  having  broken  up.  In  some 
cases,  it  is  said,  the  scale  was  a  hard,  cement-like  formation  nearly  an 
inch  thick.  After  a  use  of  the  scale  destroyer  for  about  three  months 
it  is  claimed  the  deposit  in  the  boilers  was  in  the  form  of  a  fine,  smooth 
powder  or  dust,  which  could  be  washed  away  by  a  hose  pipe  and  water, 
instead  of  an  incrustation  that  had  to  be  laboriously  chipped  off  with 
hammer  and  chisel. 

The  composition  is  described  as  of  a  purely  vegetable  nature,  no 
chemicals  being  used  in  any  way  in  its  manufacture,  and  there  is  said  to 
be  nothing  in  it  to  injure  the  plates  or  fittings  of  the  boilers,  whether 
of  iron,  copper,  brass,  or  other  metal.  In  order  to  thoroughly  test 
its  behavior  in  this  respect,  a  large  steam  boiler  was  filled  with  the 
crude  undiluted  fluid  and  run  at  60  pounds  pressure  for  three  weeks. 
It  was  then  examined  by  a  boiler  inspector  and  an  insurance  company's 
man  and  reported  to  be  in  perfect  condition.  It  is  also  claimed  that 
where  this  softener  is  employed  the  steam  may  be  used  for  the  most 
delicate  operations  of  any  manufactory  without  the  slightest  ill  effect, 
and  that  a  large  number  of  representative  firms  have  tried  it  under 
actual  working  conditions,  and  have  written,  speaking  very  highly  of 
its  effect.  It  is  now  under  trial  at  sea  for  use  in  marine  boilers  with 
salt  water. 

Frank  W.  Mahin,  Comul. 

Nottingham,  England,  November  7,  1901^,. 
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PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE  OF  YUKON  TERRITORY. 

{From  United  States  Omstd  Berghotz,  Dawson,  Canada.) 
IMPORTS  Am)  EXPORTS. 

The  total  trade  of  the  Yukon  Territory  for  the  calendar  year  1903, 
as  shown  by  the  customs  returns  at  the  ports  of  Dawson  and  White 
Horse,  amounted  to  $12,509,894,  the  imports  being  valued  at  $1,698,883, 
and  the  exports  at  $10,811,211.  Of  the  exports,  $10,324,720  represent 
gold  dust,  and  but  $486,491  merchandise.  Exports  to  the  value  of 
$10,603,551  were  invoiced  through  this  consulate  for  the  United  States 
and  Alaska,  made  up  as  follows:  American  goods,  $184,684;  Amer- 
ican gold  dust,  $120,656;  total  American  exports,  $305,340;  Canadian 
goods,  $94,147;  Canadian  gold  dust,  $10,204,064;  total  Canadian  ex- 
ports, $10,298,211.  With  the  exception  of  the  gold  dust,  which  went 
to  the  assay  offices  at  Seattle  and  San  Francisco,  all  the  American  and 
Canadian  goods  were  shipped  down  the  river  to  Eagle,  Fairbanks,  and 
other  towns  in  Alaska  on  the  Yukon  River. 

Of  the  imports,  mostly  general  merchandise,  groceries,  and  machin- 
ery, the  greater  part  was  from  the  United  States  and  will  find  its  way 
into  Alaska,  to  the  growing  camps  in  the  Tanana  district. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  imports  and  exports  would  convey  no 
useful  information  to  the  dealers  and  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States,  nor  aid  them  in  extending  trade  with  this  section  of  Canada, 
as  all  purchases  are  made  by  importers  directly  or  through  the  many 
excellent  commercial  houses  at  Dawson,  which  are  mostly  American, 
and  in  some  cases  have  large  capital  invested,  amounting  in  one 
instance  to  $7,000,000. 

i  MINING. 

The  Yukon  Territory,  which  prior  to  1898  formed  a  part  of  the 
Noi-thwest  Territory,  has  an  area  of  196,976  square  miles,  196,327 
being  land  and  649  water;  the  population  is  estimated  at  12,000, 
of  whom  7,200  are  Americans.  It  is  purely  a  mineral  country, 
and  has  produced  since  1885,  when  the  output  of  gold  was  first 
recorded,  to  the  end  of  1903,  $97,063,500  in  gold.  During  the  same 
period  the  gold  mined  in  the  Saskatchewan  district  was  valued  at 
$292,946;  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  $2,086,393;  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  $103,940;  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  $40,545,398, 
and  in  Nova  Scotia,  $9,318,984;  a  total  of  $52,347,661.  The  pro- 
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duction  of  Yukon  Territory  thus  exceeded  that  of  the  rest  of  Canada 
by  $44,715,839.  In  the  most  prosperous  years  for  the  Yukon,  those 
from  1898  to  the  present,  the  production  of  gold  has  been  as  fol- 
lows: 1898,  ilO,000,000;  1899,  $16,000,000;  1900,  $22,276^,000;  1901, 
$18,000,000;  1902,  $14,500,000;  1903,  $12,250,000;  a  total  in  six 
years  of  $93,025,000.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  $65,046,178  of 
this  was  sent  to  the  assay  oflBces  at  Seattle  and  San  Francisco. 

TRANSPORTATION   AND  POSTAL   FACILITIES. 

Dawson,  the  capital  of  the  Yukon  Territoiy  and  the  residential  and 
commercial  center  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Klondike,  has 
a  population  of  3,500  persons  of  various  nationalities,  the  Americans, 
with  2,450,  greatly  predominating  and  forming  70  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  city  is  easily  reached  during  the  season  of  navigation  (from 
about  May  15  to  October  10)  in  six  to  eight  da^'s  from  Seattle,  Wash., 
or  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  by  three  lines  of  steamers  to  Skag- 
w^aj',  Alaska  (three  to  four  days),  where  connection  is  made  by  rail  to 
White  Horse  (one  day),  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Yukon  River. 
From  White  Horse  the  White  Pass  Line  runs  comfortable  boats  to 
Dawson  in  from  three  to  four  days.  This  company  opemtes,  between 
White  Horse  and  Dawson,  12  vessels  and  5  barges  with  a  capacity  of 
3,500  tons.  During  the  season  of  1904  it  handled  22,447  tons  and  car- 
ried 4,932  passengers.  Passenger  rates  from  Seattle  to  Dawson  are 
$80  first  class  and  $65  second  class.  Freight  rates  from  Seattle  to 
Dawson  by  the  carload  are  $3  to  $4.25  per  100  pounds.  Commodity 
rates  from  the  Pacific  coast  points  during  the  midsummer  are  $2.37 
per  100  pounds.  From  Dawson  the  rates  to  Eagle,  Cheria  or  Fair- 
banks, and  Fort  Gibbon,  Alaska,  are,  per  ton,  $10,  $70,  and  $40, 
respectively.  The  White  Pass  Rail  Division  between  Skagwaj^  and 
White  Horse,  111  miles,  operates  daily  passenger  and  freight  service, 
with  a  capacity  of  at  least  5,000  tons  a  day.  This  company  is  under 
the  Canadian  flag,  but  American  capital  is  largely  invested  in  it. 

There  is  a  second  though  much  longer  route,  taking  twenty-three 
day.s,  from  Seattle  to  Dawson  by  way  of  St.  Michael,  Alaska.  Two 
steamboat  lines,  both  American,  run  on  the  lower  Yukon  River  between 
St.  Michael  and  Dawson — the  Northern  Commercial  Company  and  the 
North  American  Transportation  and  Trading  Company.  The  former 
operates  22  steamers  and  barges,  with  a  total  net  tonnage  of  7,851 
tons,  and  the  latter  9  steamers  and  barges,  with  a  total  gross  tonnage 
of  6,083  tons.  The  passenger  rate  by  these  two  lines  is  $125  from 
Seattle  to  Dawson,  and  the  average  rate  per  ton  on  freight  is  $60. 
Besides  the  boats  of  the  above  companies,  there  are  11  independent 
steamers,  American  and  Canadian,  plying  between  White  Horse  and 
Dawson  and  points  in  Alaska  on  the  Yukon  River.  Some  of  these  have 
comfortable  accommodations  for  passengers. 
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Postal  rates  from  the  Yukon  Territory  are  the  same  as  from  other 
points  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  From  October  to  May,  however, 
the  closed  season  of  navigation,  only  lirst-class  matter  and  single 
copies  of  newspapers  are  brought  (by  stage)  by  the  postal  authorities 
to  Dawson.  Other  mail  matter  will,  if  requested,  be  forwarded  by 
express  on  the  stage,  the  charge  to  be  paid  by  the  consignee. 

CUSTOMS   REGULATIONS. 

Attention  is  particularly  called  to  certain  new  features  in  the  cus- 
toms regulations  and  laws  of  Canada.^  I  can  not  too  strongly  urge 
upon  American  manufacturers  and  exporters  a  careful  and  strict 
observance  of  these  regulations.  A  slight  infringement  may  result  in 
serious  delay,  which  may  cause  a  loss  to  the  importer.  Because  of 
the  shortness  of  the  season  of  navigation  (from  May  15  to  October  10) 
and  the  irregular  departure  of  steamers,  the  conditions  of  transporta- 
tion here  are  entirely  different  from  those  in  the  southern  and  eastern 
provinces  of  the  Dominion. 

Leo  Bergholz,  Constd. 
Dawson,  Canada,  Odoher  ^J,  190Ii,. 


CANALS    IN    CHINA. 

{From  Vniied  States  Consul  Anderson,  Hangchau,  China.) 

There  are  several  features  of  the  canal  system  of  China,  especially 
of  the  Imperial  or  Grand  Canal,  which  can  be  studied  with  profit  b}' 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  One  of  these  is  the  use  of  the  canal 
for  the  production  of  food  in  addition  to  its  uses  as  a  means  of  trans- 
portation. Allied  to  this  is  the  use  of  the  muck  which  gathers  at  the 
bottom  of  the  waterway  for  fertilization.  Another  is  the  use  of  every 
particle  of  plant  life  growing  in  and  around  the  canal  for  various 
purposes. 

The  Chinese  secure  a  vast  quantity  of  food  of  one  sort  or  another 
from  their  canals.  To  appreciate  the  exact  situation  with  respect  to 
the  waterways,  it  must  be  realized  that  the  canals  of  China  cover  the 
plain  country  with  a  network  of  water.  Leading  from  the  Grand 
Canal  in  each  direction  are  smaller  canals,  and  from  these  lead  still 
smaller  canals,  until  there  is  hardly  a  single  tract  of  40  acres  which  is 
not  reached  by  some  sort  of  a  ditch,  generally  capable  of  carrjnng 
good-sized  boats.  The  first  reason  for  this  great  network  is  the  needs 
of  rice  cultivation.  During  practically  all  of  the  growing  season  for 
rice  the  fields  are  flooded.  Wherever  a  natuml  waterway  can  be  made 
to  irrigate  the  rice  fields  it  is  used,  but,  of  course,  from  these  to 
the  canals  or  larger  rivers  there  must  be  waterways.     Where  natural 

a  See  Daily  Conaular  Reports,  No.  2069,  September  30, 1904,  and  No.  2086,  October  20, 1904. 
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streams  can  not  thus  be  adapted  the  Chinese  lead  water  in  canals 
or  ditches  to  the  edge  of  their  fields  and  raise  it  to  the  fields  of  rice 
by  the  foot  power  carriers  which  have  been  described  so  often  by 
tourist  writers.  However  the  water  is  supplied  to  the  rice,  it  is 
evident  that  there  must  be  a  waterway  leading  to  the  field  and  back  to 
a  principal  stream,  which  is  generally  a  branch  canal.  These  water- 
ways naturally  take  up  a  considerable  portion  of  the  land,  and  the 
Chinese  make  as  profitable  use  of  them  as  of  the  land  itself. 

The  first  use  of  the  waterways  is  for  fishing.  The  quantitj'^  of  fish 
taken  from  the  canals  of  China  annually  is  immense.  The  Chinese 
have  no  artificial  fish  hatcheries,  but  the  supply  of  fish  is  maintained 
at  a  high  point  by  the  fact  that  the  flooded  rice  fields  act  as  hatcheries 
and  as  hiding  places  for  the  young  fish  until  they  are  large  enough  to 
look  out  for  themselves.  In  the  United  States  this  fish  propagation 
annex  to  the  canals  is  probably  neither  possible  nor  needful  in  view 
of  the  work  done  by  the  State  and  national  bureaus ;  but  in  China  it  is 
nothing  less  than  providential. 

Along  the  canals  in  China  at  any  time  may  be  found  boatmen 
gathering  muck  from  the  bottom  of  the  canal.  This  muck  is  taken 
in  much  the  same  manner  that  oysters  are  taken  by  hand  on  the  Atlantic 
vroast.  In  place  of  tongs  are  large  bag-like  devices  on  crossed  bamboo 
poles  which  take  in  a  large  quantity  of  the  ooze  at  once.  This  is 
emptied  into  the  lx)at,  and  the  process  is  repeated  until  the  boatman 
has  a  load,  when  he  will  proceed  to  some  neighboring  farm  and  empty 
the  muck,  either  directly  on  his  fields — especially  around  the  mulberry 
trees,  which  are  raised  for  the  silkworms — or  in  a  pool,  where  it  is  taken 
later  to  the  fields.  From  this  muck  the  Chinese  farmer  will  generally 
secure  enough  shellfish  to  pay  him  for  his  work,  and  the  fertilizer  is 
clear  gain.  The  fertilizer  thus  secured  is  valuable.  It  is  ri(;h  in 
nitrogen  and  potash  and  has  abundant  humus  elements.  This  dredg- 
ing of  the  canals  for  fertilizers  is  the  only  way  by  which  the  Chinese 
have  kept  their  canals  in  reasonably  good  condition  for  centuries.  The 
fertilizer  has  paid  for  itself  both  ways.  Recently  there  were  com- 
plaints filed  at  Peking  that  the  ashes  from  the  steam  launches  plying 
on  the  canals  were  injuring  the  muck  for  fertilizing  purposes,  and  the 
problem  has  been  considered  a  serious  one  by  the  Chinese  Government. 

In  addition  to  securing  fertilizers  from  the  canals,  and  thus  keeping 
the  canals  in  condition,  the  farmers  help  keep  them  purified  by  gather- 
ing all  floating  weeds,  grass,  and  other  vegetable  debris  that  they  can 
find  upon  them.  Boatmen  will  secure  great  loads  of  water  plants  and 
grass  by  skimming  the  surface  of  the  canal.  The  reeds  growing  along 
the  canals  are  used  for  weaving  baskets  of  several  grades,  and  for  fuel. 
In  short,  no  plant  life  about  the  canal  goes  to  waste. 

Where  there  are  so  many  canals  there  is  more  or  less  swamp  ground. 
In  China  this  is  utilized  for  the  raising  of  lotus  roots,  from  which 
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commercial  arrowroot  is  largely  obtained.  There  is  no  reason  why 
much  of  the  waste  swamp  land  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  United 
States  should  not  be  used  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  the  commercial 
returns  from  a  venture  of  this  sort  in  that  part  of  the  country  ought 
to  be  satisfactory.  Where  the  canals  of  China  widen,  by  reason  of 
natural  waterways  or  for  other  reasons,  the  expanse  of  water  not 
needed  formrtual  navigation  is  made  use  of  in  the  raising  of  water  nuts 
of  several  varieties,  especially  what  are  known  as  water  chestnuts. 
These  nuts  are  raised  in  immense  quantities.  They  are,  strictly  speak- 
ing, bulbs  rather  than  nuts.  They  are  rich  in  arrowroot  and  are  pro- 
lific, an  acre  of  shallow  water  producing  far  more  than  an  acre  of  well 
cultivated  soil  planted  in  ordinary  gmin  or  similar  crops.  These  nuts, 
also,  could  be  produced  to  advantage  in  the  United  States  where  there 
is  land  inundated  for  the  growing  season  to  a  depth  which  will  give 
ordinary  water  plants  a  chance  to  thrive  and  which  is  not  capable  of 
being  drained  for  the  time  being.  The  nuts  or  bulbs  are  toothsome 
when  roasted,  and  are  wholesome,  but  probably  would  be  more  valu- 
able in  the  United  States  for  the  manufactured  products  which  can  be 
secured  from  them. 

There  are  duck  farms  all  along  the  canals  in  China.  These  are  profit- 
able. Chinese  canals;  as  a  rule,  considering  the  population  upon  them 
and  their  varied  uses,  are  cleaner  than  canals  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  few  if  any  factories  to  contaminate  them.  The  Chinese  use 
of  ceiiain  sewage  for  feililization  also  prevents  contamination  to  a 
great  extent.  The  canal  water  is  used  for  laundry,  bath,  and  culinary 
purposes  indiscriminately.  A  canal  in  the  United  States  could  never 
be  what  it  is  in  China,  but  the  Chinese  have  a  number  of  clever  devices 
and  ideas  in  connection  with  canals  which  can  be  adopted  in  the  United 
States  with  profit. 

The  Grand  Canal  system  in  China  has  existed  in  almost  its  present 
shape  since  about  the  time  Columbus  discovered  America.  The  (irand 
Canal  itself,  extending  from  Hangchau  to  Peking,  is  about  a  thousand 
miles  long.  Much  of  it  is  banked  with  stone,  and  all  of  it  is  in  such 
condition  that  with  the  expenditure  of  a  little  money,  the  system  could 
be  put  upon  a  modern  and  effective  basis.  As  it  is,  the  canal  handles 
practically  all  the  internal  trade  of  China,  and  this  trade  is  far  greater 
than  its  foreign  trade.  The  coming  of  railroads  will  affect  the  canals 
somewhat,  but  not  so  much  as  may  be  imagined,  for  the  railroads  will 
very  largely  build  up  a  tiade  of  their  own.  A  little  money  will  make 
China's  canal  system  in  the  future  what  it  has  been  in  the  past,  the 
greatest  on  earth. 

George  E.  Anderson,  Consul, 

Hangchau,  China,  October  4^  1904^. 
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TRADE  CONDITIONS   IN  CHINA. 

{From  United  States  Qmml  Gracey,  Fuchau,  China,) 

Trade  in  southern  China  does  not  show  the  falling  off,  in  recent 
years,  that  it  does  in  the  northern  provinces,  owing  to  good  crops  and 
freedom,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  disturbing  influences  which  have 
prevailed  since  1899 — the  Boxer  troubles  of  1900,  the  siege  of  Tientsin 
and  Peking,  and  the  disastrous  floods  of  1901 — since  which  time  neither 
money  nor  credit  has  been  at  the  command  of  native  traders  in  the 
north.  These  disquieting  conditions  have  been  intensified  by  the 
prospect  of  war  between  Japan  and  Russia,  involving  Manchuria. 
Indemnity  taxes,  far  beyond  the  actual  need  for  payment  of  the 
indemnity,  have  doubtless  put  the  people  under  an  unnecessary  and 
severe  handicap,  and  curtailed  their  abrlit}'  and  disposition  to  indulge 
in  foreign  products,  and  have  also  increased  the  cost  of  credit  to  the 
ti'ade  generally. 

Tea  has  been  favored  by  large  reductions  of  taxation  on  export, 
and  the  trade  has  not  fallen  off  to  the  extent  it  would  certainly  have 
done  under  old  export-tax  itites.  This  has  largely  benefited  the 
more  southern  provinces,  while  the  unusual  rice  harvests  of  the  last 
two  3'ear8  have  greatly  aided  the  farmer  class  in  this  province  (Fukien) 
and  Kwantung. 

The  general  customs  revenue  shows  an  increase  of  500,000  taels 
($325,000)  in  1903,  which  is  to  be  credited  very  largely  to  the  southern 
provinces  and  the  Yangtze  Valley.  Shanghai,  the  importing  center  for 
north  and  central  China,  shows  a  falling  off  of  1,194,279  taels  ($776,281) 
in  revenue  receipts.  The  increased  revenue  in  all  China  on  opium 
amounted  to  745,807  taels  ($484,900).  Transit  dues  show  an  increase 
of  305,536  taels  ($198,900),  and  of  this  increase  two-thirds  was  on 
foreign  goods  inward  and  one-third  on  native  goods  outward. 

The  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  China  in  1903  exceeds  that  of  any 
previous  year,  being  541,091,600  taels  ($357,709,800),  which  is  about 
double  that  of  ten  years  ago,  and  ?  per  cent  higher  than  thjkt  of  1902. 

China  paid  for  opium  last  year  an  average  price  of  750  taels  ($487) 
per  picul  (133^  pounds),  and  imported  a  much  larger  quajitity  than  in 
1902,  when  the  average  price  was  700  taels  ($455)  per  picul.  The  total 
opium  import  in  1903  was  58,478  piculs  (7,795,117  pounds)  valued  at 
43,830,892  taels  ($28,490,080). 

Samuel  L.  Gracey,  Consul. 

Fuchau,  China,  Sfptemlei^  20.  1901^. 
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CONGESTION  IN  THE  GERMAN   RUBBER  INDUSTRY. 

(From  United  States  OmBiU- General  Mason,  Berlin,  Germany.) 

It  appears  from  various  indications  that  the  rubber-manufacturing 
industry  in  German}^  is  in  a  state  of  depression  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  general  depression  of  manufacturing  industries  in  this  country. 
Not  that  there  has  been  any  decline  in  the  demand  for  rubber  goods  of 
every  conceivable  kind;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  steady  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  such  articles,  which  fully  keeps  pace  with  the  con- 
stantly lengthening  list  of  pui*poses  to  which  the  protean  forms  of 
caoutchouc  manufactures  are  applied. 

The  critical  situation  here  is  due  mainly  to  two  causes,  (1)  the  greatly 
increased  cost  of  crude  rubber,  which  has  created  a  fatal  disproportion 
between  the  prices  of  raw  material  and  of  the  finished  product,  and 
(2)  overproduction,  due  to  the  excessive  and  injudicious  increase  in 
the  number  and  capacity  of  rubber  factories  since  1899.  To  these  may 
be  added  a  third,  namely,  that  during  the  past  two  or  three  years 
several  large  electrical  manufacturing  companies  which  were  previ- 
ously large  consumers  of  rubber  fixtures  of  various  kinds  have,  in  the 
interest  of  economy,  opened  special  departments  and  now  manufacture 
their  own  supplies  of  such  materials. 

In  respect  to  the  increased  cost  of  crude  rubber,  the  facts  are  the 
same  here  as  elsewhere.  The  standard  grade  of  Para,  which  cost  in 
1902  about  57  cents  per  pound,  is  now  quoted  at  about  $1.19,  so  that 
within  two  years  the  cost  of  raw  material  of  the  best  grade  ha«  more 
than  doubled.  It  is  asserted  here  that  the  enhanced  cost  has  not  been 
due  to  a  diminishing  supply,  for  on  the  contrary,  thanks  to  more  intel- 
ligent methods  of  tapping  and  gathering  the  gum,  as  well  a?  to 
improved  means  of  transportation  from  remote  Brazilian  forests  and 
the  planting  of  rubber  trees  in  various  countries,  the  production  of 
crude  gum  is  now  slowly  increasing.  The  German  rubber  manufac- 
turers charge  that  the  high  cost  of  crude  caoutchouc  is  due  almost 
wholly  to  manipulation,  especially  in  England,  where  a  few  powerful 
firms  are  able  to  control  the  supply  and  fix  prices  for  the  whole  of 
Europe. 

It  is  true  that  the  enormously'  increased  use  of  pneumatic  tires  for 
motor  vehicles,  and  of  solid-rubber  tires  for  carriages,  cabs,  etc.,  has 
made  a  heavy  di*^fton  the  crude-rubber  supplj^;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  now  but  a  limited  though  steady  demand  for  bicycle  tires, 
which  five  or  six  years  ago  were  made  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  so 
that  the  deficit  in  that  specialty,  in  some  measure  at  least,  balances  the 
increased  consumption  of  rubber  for  motor  vehicles. 

The  fatal  fact  which  underlies  more  or  less  the  whole  situation  in 
Germany  is  that,  on  account  of  the  excessive  number  of  factories  and 
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consequent  overproduction,  it  is  impossible  for  manufacturers  to  force 
up  the  selling  prices  of  their  goods  in  keeping  with  the  doubled  cost 
of  raw  material.  It  is  usual  for  manufacturers  under  such  circum- 
stances to  form  a  trust  or  selling  syndicate,  to  control  the  output  and 
fix  prices  and  conditions  for  the  sale  of  finished  products.  Accord- 
ingly a  few  months  ago  an  effort  was  made  to  bring  the  fifty- five  Ger- 
man nibber  goods  manufactories  together  in  a  cartel  similar  to  those 
which  so  efficiently  control  other  industries,  but  such  were  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  and  the  clashing  of  interests  that  the  attempt  failed. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  manufacturers,  all  of  whom  it  may  be  assumed 
understood  fully  the  precarious  condition  of  their  industry,  only 
twelve  responded  to  the  call.  Many  of  the  others  make  specialties  of 
which  they  enjoy  a  certain  monopoly,  and  can  therefore  maintain 
something  like  remunerative  prices,  and  these  refused  to  merge  their 
interests  in  the  cartel.  In  Austria,  on  the  Qther  hand,  where  only 
eight  rubber  factories  exist,  a  syndicate  was  readily  formed  which 
advanced  prices  to  fit  the  increased  cost  of  materials,  and  thereby  gave 
the  independent  German  manufacturers  a  chance,  which  the}^  promptly 
improved,  to  undersell  the  Austrian  makers  in  their  own  market. 

The  teachings  of  the  situation,  as  interpreted  by  the  press,  are  that 
German  manufacturers  should  strive  to  emancipate  themselves  from- 
the  English  caoutchouc  market  by  establishing  direct  relations  with 
original  sources  of  supply,  and  should  use  all  their  influence  to  encour- 
age and  promote  rubber  cultivation  in  Africa  and  other  countries, 
where  the  trees,  although  not  indigenous,  are  found  to  thrive  and  pro- 
duce satisfactorily  under  skillful  management.  This,  of  course,  is  at 
best  a  remote  and  uncertain  measure  of  relief,  but  until  the  cost  of 
i-aw  caoutchouc  can  be  reduced  to  something  near  the  rates  of  two  or 
three  years  ago,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  German  rubber* industry 
is  going  to  recover  its  normal  prosperity. 

Frank  H.  Mason,  Qmsul-  General. 

Berlin,  Germany,  October  ^7,  190^. 


MACHINE  AND  TOOL  INDUSTRIES  OF  CHEMNITZ. 

(jFtoto  Vniled  States  Coruul  Monaghan,  Chemnitz,  Oermany.) 

Every  effort  is  being  made  by  Germany  to  negotiate  favorable  com- 
mercial treaties,  and  she  has  certainly  "been  very  successful  thus  far, 
for  the  lately  concluded  Russian  treaty  is  looked  upon  as  a  distinct 
victory  for  Germany.  Jt  is  easy  to  understand  what  all  these  treaties 
mean  to  industrial  Saxony.  One  often  wonders  how  this  city  (Chem- 
nitz), with  its  large  machine-building  works,  has  been  so  successful  in 
competing  upon  the  markets  of  the  world,  when  a  large  proportion  of 
the  raw  materials  used  comes  from  foreign  countries,  and  a  number  of 
D  c  R  NO.  2138 2 
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the  large  machine  plants  are  located  some  miles  from  the  railroads,  so 
that  everything  must  be  hauled  to  and  from  the  factories  by  means  of 
trucks.     The  cheapness  of  labor  seems  a  blessing  here. 

Though  a  general  improvement  in  local  industrial  conditions  was 
manifest  in  the  past  year,  the  machine-building  trade  did  not  benefit 
particularly  by  the  change.  The  annual  reports  submitted  by  the 
leading  factories  of  Chemnitz  to  the  local  chamber  of  commerce  show 
that  almost  invariably  competition  was  very  keen,  orders  hardly  above 
the  average,  and  prices  so  low  as  to  leave  but  a  small  profit.  In  cer- 
tain lines  conditions  were  more  favorable,  especially  in  the  spinning 
and  thread  machine  building  branch,  which  was  well  supplied  with 
orders,  and,  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  was  even  crowded  with  work. 

MACHINE   TOOLS. 

During  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  1903  the  machine-tool  indus- 
try continued  to  suffer  from  oveiproduction,  a  special  effort  having 
been  made  at  this  time  to  get  rid  of  all  accumulated  stocks.  The  first 
six  months  of  1904  showed  some  improvement,  through  the  increase  of 
foreign  orders,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  situation  is  not  satisfactory. 
Orders  are  still  so  slow  in  coming  that  most  machine-tool  manufacturers 
have  on  their  pay  rolls  but  a  limited  number  of  hands.  Complaints 
are«also  made  in  this  industry  that  coal  prices  are  held  too  high,  and 
that  large  consumers  are  forced  to  import  Bohemian  coal  in  large 
quantities.  The  raw-iron  syndicate  is  also  looked  upon  with  suspicion, 
and  has  lost  much  credit  through  its  recent  manipulation  of  prices. 

Manufacturers  of  machine  tools  used  directly  in  the  building  of 
machinery,  and  those  used  in  keeping  other  machine  tools  in  condi- 
tion, have  reported  slow  but  steady  improvement  in  their  trade,  due 
largely  to  a  considerable  increase  in  foreign  orders.  Inland  orders 
are  few  and  far  between. 

KNITTING   MACHINES  AND  KNITTING-MACHINE   NEEDLES. 

The  situation  in  the  knitting,  machine  building  trade  was  reported 
as  satisfactory  during  the  last  year.  The  practice  of  sending  out 
traveling  agents  in  this  bi*anch  in  place  of  sale  by  correspondence  has 
been  growing  rapidly.  Since  the  prices  of  last  year  had  to  be  main- 
tained, or  even  reduced,  most  of  the  factories  report  smaller  profits 
on  a  larger  bulk  of  business,  because  of  the  expense  of  dispatching 
agents.     The  wage  conditions  remained  unaltered  in  this  industry. 

The  knitting-machine  needle  manufacturing  industry  shared  in  the 
improv^ement  of  the  knitting  machine  building  trade,  though  a  higher 
grade  of  needle  was  demanded  at  the  old  price,  a  better  needle  being 
necessitated  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  higher-speed  machines 
which  were  built.     The  export  of  knitting-machine  needles  is  steadily 
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growing,  and  at  present  goe«  to  practically  every  nation  in  which  the 
hosiery  manufacturing  industry  has  obtained  a  foothold.  The  exports 
of  knitting-machine  needles  from  the  consular  district  of  Chemnita 
to  the  United  States  alone,  in  the  three  months  ended  June  30,  1904,* 
were  valued  at  $10,000,  and  most  of  these  needles  were  shipped  by  a 
single  firm.  The  export  to  other  leading  countries  is  correspondingly 
large. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  agricultural  implement  manufacturing  trade  developed  satis- 
factorily during  the  last  year.  The  prospect  of  good  harvests  induced 
buyers  to  invest  heatily  in  farming  implements,  and,  since  the  crops 
did  not  disappoint,  this  industry  en  joyed  a  favorable  year.  No  impor- 
tant change  in  the  price  of  raw  materials  occurred.  '  The  export  trade 
showed  no  new  features,  except  that  the  heavy  duties  levied  by  Austria 
on  foreign  agricultural  implements  made  export  to  that  country 
impossible. 

BICYCLE   MANUFACTURES. 

The  bicycle  manufacturing  industry  has  shown  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  demand,  though  the  prices  were  less  satisfactory  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  Complaint  is  made  that  the  export  trade  is  annually 
growing  more  difficult  and  less  remunerative,  because  of  the  constant 
increase  of  protective  duties. 

The  bicycle  and  automobile  lantern  manufacturers,  and  other  manu- 
facturers of  parts  of  bicycles  and  automobiles,  complain  bitterly  of 
American  competition.  The  low  German  tariff,  it  is  claimed  by  Ger- 
man manufacturers,  enables  foreign  competitors  to  ''dump"  their 
surplus  in  this  line  upon  the  German  market,  and  thus  get  rid  of  it 
even  though  they  sell  at  a  slight  profit  or  even  at  a  loss.  This,  the 
Germans  claim,  is  especially  the  practice  of  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States,  who  annually  export  large  quantities  of  these  goods  to 
Germany. 

ELECTRICAL   MACHINES. 

The  first  half  of  the  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  left  the  electrical 
machine  manufacturing  industr}'  but  moderately  employed,  but  during 
the  last  six  months  conditions  have  improved  steadily,  so  that  at  the 
present  time  this  industry  is  fully  employed.  The  Saxon  electrical 
industry  is  especially  highly  developed,  and  Saxon  motors,  generators, 
and  transmuters  have  acquired  an  excellent  reputation  for  durability 
and  cheapness.  The  Saxon  government  placed  a  number  of  heavy 
orders  for  electrical  machinery  that  contributed  much  toward  the 
improvement  of  conditions.  Foreign  markets  also  expanded  satisfac- 
torily. The  heaviest  foreign  buyers  were  Holland,  Belgium,  Spain, 
South    Africa,    Russia,   Austria-IIungarj^  and  the    Balkan    States. 
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Though  prices  were  kept  down  by  severe  competition,  the  demand 
continued  good  to  the  close  of  the  year.  Wage  conditions  are  reported 
good  in  this  branch. 

SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS. 

Good  reports  come  from  manufacturers  of  scientific  instruments. 
Inland  sales  were  not  satisfactory,  as  a  result  of  the  meager  appro- 
priations allowed  by  the  various  State  governments  of  the  Empire  for 
the  purchase  of  such  equipments.  Only  an  extremely  modest  sum  was 
set  aside  for  improvements  in  this  line  in  most  of  the  educational 
institutions.  However,  this  was  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
export  trade.  Since  scientific  instruments  are  admitted  free  of  duty 
into  practically  all  foreign  countries,  Germany  enjoys  a  large  export 
trade,  and  reaps  rich  haiTests  from  its  well-established  reputation  as 
a  manufacturer  of  the  finest  and  most  delicate  scientific  instruments. 

The  total  exports  of  scientific  instruments  to  the  United  States  from 
the  consular  district  of  Chemnitz  during  the  years  ended  June  30, 
1903  and  1904,  amounted  to  ^,961  and  $11,276,  respectively. 

J.  F.  MoNAGHAN,  Consul. 

Chemnitz,  Germany,  Octoher  26,  1904. 


ALCOHOL  CARBURETORS  AND  MOTORS  IN  FRANCE. 

{From  I nitrd  Slates  Conml-General Skimier,  MarteilU,  France.) 

In  spite  of  o£Scial  encouragement,  it  may  be  said  that  alcohol  motoi-s 
and  carburetors  remain  to-day  incompletely  developed.  Many  manu- 
facturers have  their  particular  form  of  carburetor,  but  I  am  informed 
that  one  device  is  in  greatest  demand;  yet  even  of  this  type,  out  of 
60,000  carburetors  sold  only  500  were  intended  for  the  consumption 
of  pure  alcohol,  all  the  others  being  destined  for  the  use  of  gasoline 
or  of  carbureted  alcohol.  The  sale  of  alcohol  motors  has  been  equally 
unimportant.  Probably  KX)  petroleum  or  gas  motors  are  sold  to  1 
alcohol  motor,  for  three  reasons:  (1)  The  high  cost  of  the  alcohol;  (2) 
the  greater  consumption  per  horsepower  hour  than  of  either  petroleum 
or  gas;  (3)  the  difficulties  arising  from  oxidation. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  alcohol  carburetor  referred  to  operates 
is  the  same  as  of  the  carburetor  for  gasoline.  These  carburetors  are 
manufactured  for  motoi-s  of  from  4  horsepower  upward;  they  differ 
from  the  form  intended  for  use  with  gasoline,  etc.,  in  that  the  reheating 
system  is  more  intense.  They  opemte  as  regularly  as  the  other  car- 
buretors. In  their  application  to  motors  their  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages are  thus  described  to  me:  Additional  suppleness  in  movement, 
but  increased  consumption  as  compared  with  gasoline;  initial  heating 
of  carburetor  necessary;    possible  oxidation  of  plugs,  pistons,-  and 
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piston  rings,  unless  care  be  taken  to  run  the  motor  with  gasoline 
during  the  last  moments  of  use. 

The  motors  operating  with  alcohol  comprise  two  categories— station- 
ary motors  and  motors  of  automobiles.  Those  of  the  first  class  are 
generally  gas  motors  transformed  by  the  simple  addition  of  a  car- 
buretor and  by  some  modifications  of  detail.  The  automobile  motors 
are  the  same  as  those  designed  for  the  consumption  of  gasoline  with 
another  form  of  carburetor. 

A  method  of  using  alcohol  has  lately  been  tried,  consisting  of  forc- 
ing the  alcohol  at  a  desired  temperature  through  a  vaporizer  in  a 
quantity  strictly  measured  to  meet  the  machine's  need  at  the  moment. 
At  the  last  public  competitions  for  a  6-horsepower  motor  the  consump- 
tion was  4:10  grams  per  horsepower  hour,  as  against  578  grams  with 
the  carburetor  above  referred  to. 

M.  Paul  Barbier,  president  of  the  Technical  Society  of  the  Alcohol 
Industry,  informs  me  that  the  use  of  alcohol  at  the  same  price  as 
petroleum,  and  even  at  a  slightly  greater  price,  is  more  economical, 
since  carburation  of  the  alcohol  when  well  done  permits  more  com- 
plete utilization  of  calorific  power  than  in  the  case  of  the  petroleum 
products.  M.  Barbier  adds  that  all  motors  operating  on  the  explosion 
principle  may  be  fed  with  alcohol  if  the  construction  of  the  cylinder, 
or  rather  of  the  explosion  chamber,  is  modified.  He  says  that  injection 
carburetors  and  those  operating  upon  the  principle  of  vaporization 
and  circulation  give  good  results. 

The  minister  of  agriculture  prepared  a  report  upon  the  competitions 
organized  by  his  department  in  1901-2,  which  contains  considerable 
information  on  this  subject.  Nearly  all  manufacturers  have  fully 
realized  that,  owing  to  the  different  properties  of  gasoline  and  alcohol, 
the  use  of  the  latter  liquid,  if  rendered  not  only  possible  but  practi- 
cable, would  offer  certain  real  advantages  in  numerous  cases,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  merchant  and  military  marine,  Where  the  use  of 
gasoline  is  out  of  the  question  because  of  its  danger.  T^iey  have  not 
worked  out  any  system  as  yet,  however,  which  seems  to  respond  ade- 
quately to  the  various  requirements. 

Robert  P.  Skinner,  Consnl-Gmeral. 

Marseille,  France,  Octoher  18^  lOOIf,. 


HOSIERY  AND  GLOVE  TRADE  OF  CHEMNITZ. 

{From  United  States  Consul  Monaghan,  Chemnitz,  Germany.) 
AMERICAN   VERSUS  CHEMNITZ   HOSIERY. 

As  is  well  known,  Chemnitz  is  the  great  hosiery  center  of  German3\ 
This  industry  contributes  by  far  the  greatest  bulk  to  the  export  trade 
from  Chemnitz 'to  the  United  States.     But  other  countries,  both  far 
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•and  near,  are  also  heavy  baj'ers  of  the  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  hosier}' 
of  this  city.  Large  quantities  are  annually  shipped  to  South  America, 
India,  and  China.  It  is  especially  in  the  finer  grade  of  hosiery  that 
German}^  excels.  The  cheap  machine-made  American  hose,  produced 
on  a  colossal  scale  and  exploited  by  gigantic  capitalistic  enterprises, 
are  alread}^  proving  themselves  dangerous  competitors  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  and,  with  some  touch  of  irony,  have  even  been  shipped  into 
Chemnitz  to  compete  with  the  German  hose  on  the  oriental  market. 
It  is  hardly  a  year  ago  that  a  local  enter^prising  dealer  and  shipper  in 
textiles  conceived  the  idea  of  taking  up  a  good  line  of  American  hose 
and  exploiting  them  for  the  eastern  markets.  Since  Chemnitz  is  a 
great  meeting  place  for  oriental  bu3'ers,  who  annually  pay  a  visit  to 
the  city  in  order  to  buy  up  stock  for  the  coming  seasons,  it  offered  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  pushing  ciieap  American  machine-made  hose. 
It  is  said  that  the  firm  in  question  is  doing  a  good  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing business.  The  attention  of  American  manufacturers  of  cheap 
hosiery  is  called  to  this  new  market  for  their  product.  It  is  hardlj'^ 
necessary  to  point  out  that  the  first  man  in  the  field  always  has  the 
best  chance  in  the  market,  other  things  being  equal. 

EXPORTS  OF  HOSIERY  TO  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  export  trade  in  hosiery  from  Chemnitz  to  the  United  States 
during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  has  been  characterized  mainly  by  a 
continuous  decline  from  1890  to  1900,  and  a  rapid  increase  from  1900 
to  1J03.  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  another  decline  is 
registered,  which  was  undoubtedly  caused  partly  by  an  overfilling  of 
the  American  markets  during  the  preceding  year,  and  the  oncoming 
Presidential  election,  as  well  as  other  economic  changes  in  both  Ger- 
many and  America. 

The  following  statistics  show  these  fluctuations  in  the  hosier^'  export 
of  Chemnitz  to  the  United  States  during  the  last  decade: 

KrporlM  of  hoifieri/  from  Chemnitz  to  the  United  Statej*  during  the  yean^  ended  June  30^ 

1891  to  1904. 


Year. 


Cotton 
hosiery. 


1891 $5,118,410 

1892 4,494,150 

1803 4,865,061 

1894 4,108.868 

1895 6,866,992 

1896 1  4,802,430 

1897 4,324,169 

1898 8,223,865 

1899 3,177,825 

1900 8,515,001 

1901 : 1  3.919,218 

1902 3,778,126 

1908 4,751.661 

1904 4,314,751 


Woolen 
hosier}'- 


$116,046 

141, 179 

118,414 

56,136 

143,705 

253, 144 

221,634 

53,037 

90,206 

66,418 

56,499 

66,138 

72,625 

61,875 


Silk 
hosiery. 


Total. 


$5,419,463 
4,794.001 
5,160,229 
4,224,942 
6,660.235 
4,618,763 
4,586,052 
3,329,433 
3.306,474 
3,623,154 
4,018,436 
3,905.993 
4,919,011 
4,467,411 
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From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  export  last  year  shbws 
a  decline  from  that  of  the  preceding  year  it  was  nevertheless  a  very 
good  one,  and  was  heavier  than  during  the  closing  years  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. However,  since  the  close  of  the  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  the 
decline  has  been  much  more  rapid,  and  if  it  (continues  the  falling  off 
will  be  very  great  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

CHEMNITZ   GLOVE  TRADE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  changes  in  the  export  of  all  kinds  of 
gloves  from  Chemnitz  to  the  United  States  during  the  last  fourteen 
years: 

Exports  of  gloves  from  Chemnitz  to  the  United  States  in  the  years  ended  June  30, 1890  to 

1904. 


Year. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 


Cotton 
gloves. 

S466,691 

359,806 

319,640 

470, 823 

223.491 

246. 800 

256,637 

23:^,108 

244.888 

320, 701 

420.522 

^   622,664 

764,812 

1,124,7m 

1904 1.116,341 


Woolen 
gloves. 


J686,171 
263,590 
344,081 
461,642 
200,807 
164, 274 
381,456 
293,882 
36, 162 
134,285 
108,876 
118,212 
419, 528 
785, 914 
285,258 


SUk 
gloves. 


Total. 


9681,652 
501,821 
472,214 
530,914 
145,301  ! 
374,358 
271,498 
115,451 
142,390 
147, 775 
111,568 
96,621 
91,647 
435,906 
248,805 


$1,833,614 

1,126,217 

1,136,935 

1,463,379 

569.599 

785,432 

909,591 

642, 441 

423.440 

602,761 

640,966 

837,497 

1,275,987 

2,346,574 

1,650,404 


From  the  above  it  appears  that  during  the  last  two  j-eara  the  export 
of  cotton  gloves  has  experienced  a  remarkable  increase.  This  branch 
of  the  Chemnitz  export  trade  deserves  close  attention  from  American 
dealers  in  cotton  gloves.  In  spite  of  a  geneml  decline  in  trade  in 
other  branches  of  hosiery  and  gloves,  cotton  gloves  have  jumped  ahead 
at  a  suprising  rate  while  woolen  and  silk  gloves  were  bought  in  rapidly 
decreasing  quantities.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  our 
present  tiiriff  continues  the  export  in  this  line  will  fall  off  still  further. 

J.  F.  MONAGHAN,    Consul. 

Chemnitz,  Germany,  Octohe?'  ^5,  JPO/^. 


BRITISH  HALL  MARK  ON  FOREIGN  PLATE. 

(From  I'nited  States  Omsul  Maftin,  Notiin{fham,  England.) 

A  new  law  regulating  the  hall  marking  of  foreign  gold  and  silver 
plate  has  just  gone  into  operation  in  this  country.  In  1876  an  act  was 
passed  providing  that  foreign  gold  and  silver  plate  should  bear,  in 
addition  to  the  marks  stamped  on  plate  of  British  manufacture,  "  the 
letter  F  on  an  oval  escutcheon,  in  order  to  denote  that  such  gold  or 
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silver  plate  was  imported  from  foreign  parts,  and  was  not  wrought  or 
made  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland."  This  act  failed  to  accom- 
plish the  intended  purpose — the  letter  F  being  insufficient  to  accurately 
distinguish,  in  the  purchaser's  mind,  the  foreign  from  the  British 
article.  The  new  act  was  the  result  of  complaints  from  British  manu- 
facturers, who.  averred  that  ''foreigners  were  now  bringing  their  plate 
into  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  lion  stamped  on  it, 
and  so  securing,  by  aid  of  the  British  hall  mark,  a  better  price  for 
their  manufactures  in  their  own  and  in  neutral  markets." 

The  new  law  provides  that  when  "any  plate  or  article  imported  from 
a  foreign  part  is  brought  to  an  assay  office  in  the  United  Kingdom  to 
be  assayed,  stamped,  or  marked,  the  plate  or  article  shall  be  marked 
in  such  manner  as  His  Majesty  may  determine  by  order  in  council,  so 
as  readily  to  distinguish  whether  the  plate  or  other  article  was 
wrought  or  made  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  or  was  imported 
from  foreign  parts."  A  written  statement  must  accompany  the 
articles  sent  to  be  assayed  and  marked,  setting  forth  their  country  of 
origin,  save  in  the  case  of  plate  brought  from  a  bonded  warehouse  in 
charge  of  an  officer  of  customs  under  the  revenue  act  of  1883.  If  it 
is  not  known  whether  the  plate  is  of  British  or  foreign  manufacture 
it  is  treated  as  foreign. 

Frank  W.  Mahin,  CouhhL 

Nottingham,  Engi^nd,  Novemher  7, 1901^. 


German  Shipbuilding  Statistics. — The  following  statistics  rela- 
tive to  shipbuilding  in  Germany  cover  the  five  years  ended  September 
80,  1903: 


Item. 


Workmen  employed number. . 

Consumption  of  iron  and  steel tons. . 

Percentage  of  foreign  iron  and   steel, 

per  cent 

Tonnage  of  vessels  built tons. . 

Value  of  vessels  built 


31,474 

98,876 

27.2 
256.968 
«26,000,000 


1900. 


92,540 


28.5  8.2 

287,181  254,487 

$81,000,000  $32,000,000 


1901. 


35,026 
102,875 


1902. 


105,204 

6.1 
291, 153 
$28,000,000 


1903. 


31,618 
94, 162 

1.7 

227, 124 

$31,000,000 


In  the  last  two  years  the  German  shipbuilding  industry  seems  to 
have  declined. —  William  F.  Wright^  Consul- General^  Munich^  Gtr- 
many^  Octoher  29^  190J^. 
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ROUEN  AS  A  COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CENTER. 

{From  Untied  States  Qmtul  Hdynes,  Rouen,  France.) 

Heports  from  this  consulate  have  dealt  with  the  advantages  of  the 
port  of  Rouen  as  a  distributing  center  for  American  imports,  and  also 
as  a  terminal  for  a  French-American  regular  line  of  steamers,  but 
they  have  apparently  produced  little  effect  except  to  cause  inquiries 
concerning  the  matter  by  some  British  shipowners. 

Few  ports  combine  a  fluvial,  maritime,  and  regional  port  in  one  as 
Rouen  does,  and  so  great  are  its  facilities,  and  so  unheedingly  do 
the  $120,000,000  worth  of  American  goods  entering  France  and  the 
$48,000,000  worth  going  from  Paris  to  the  United  States  yearly  pass 
them  by,  that  I  beg  to  submit  additional  facte. 

ROUEN   AS  A   FLUVIAL  PORT. 

Last  year  over  1,000,000  tons  of  merchandise  ascended  the  Seine 
from  Rouen;  a  part  of  it  debarked  within  100  miles  of  Lyon,  and 
10,000  tons  passed  over  half  the  distance  from  Rouen  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Through  the  canals  Escaret  and  Sambre  a  portion  of  the 
chemical  products  of  Rouen  pass  into  Belgium,  while  wood,  grain,  and 
liquid  embarked  at  Rouen  are  shipped  as  far  east  as  Nancy,  and  even 
across  the  frontier  into  Germany. 

I  wish  that  American  exporters  to  France  could  partake  somewhat 
of  the  interest  aroused  in  me  by  watching  and  studying  the  activity 
and  statistics  of  this  great  fluvial,  maritime,  and  regional  port.  The 
very  nature  of  goods  exported  to  thie  country  from  the  United  States 
renders  water  carriage  especially  valuable.  Shippers  of  Florida  fruits 
north  are  compelled  by  the  nature  of  the  goods  to  reckon  upon  quick- 
ness of  transit  rather  than  upon  its  cheapness,  but  American  wheat, 
timber,  or  machines  entering  France  will  take  a  longer  route  if  it  is  a 
less  expensive  one.  Norwegian  feldspar  entering  at  Rouen  strikingly 
emphasizes  this  point.  The  most  of  it  is  embarked  directly  into 
lighters  and  is  carried  into  the  heart  of  France,  into  the  department  of 
the  Loire.  There,  upon  the  Canal  de  Briare,  is  an  immense  button  fac- 
tory where  hundreds  of  hands  are  employed  in  turning  the  imported 
feldspar  into  buttons.  That  feldspar  from  Norway  is  used,  when  in 
the  heart  of  France  this  same  kind  of  feldspar  is  found  in  abundance 
and  of  a  quality  equaling  that  of  the  Norwegian  product,  is  explained 
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by  the  fact  that  Norway  is  nearer  the  manufactory  in  regard  to  the 
cost  of  transportation  than  the  French  feldspar  only  100  miles  cfistant. 
Such  would  not  be  the  case  if  these  100  miles  possessed  waterHcanrjii\g 
facilities,  or  if  feldspar  were  a  perishable  article. 

THE   WATERWAYS  OF  FRANCE. 

France  possesses  an  almost  perfect  system  of  canals  and  rivers  made 
navigable  through  deepened  and  trained  channels  and  locks,  affording 
uniform  depths  for  navigation  over  great  distances.  But  there  are 
reasons  that  impede  to  a  great  extent  river  navigation  and  canal  con- 
struction in  France,  elsewhere  than  in  the  basin  of  the  Seine  and  its 
tributaries,  and  these  reasons  explain  the  remarkable  decline  of  the 
Loire,  Garonne,  and  the  Rhone  water  traffic,  and  the  increased  activity 
of  that  on  the  Seine. 

The  superiority  of  the  Seine  as  a  waterway  is  due  to  nature.  In  the 
configuration  of  the  country,  in  its  geological  composition,  and  in  the 
rainfall,  its  basin  differs  in  important  respects  from  other  French  river 
basins.  The  Seine  and  its  affluents,  excepting  the  Yonne,  take  their  rise 
at  low  altitudes,  and  in  their  upper  courses  flow  through  permeable  cre- 
taceous stmta  that  moderate  their  floods  and  regulate  their  flow.  The 
affluents  of  the  other  great  rivers  of  France— the  Loire,  Garonne,  and 
Rhone — rise  in  the  highest  peaks  and  plateaus  of  the  central  moun- 
tains, in  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps,  and,  rushing  down  steep  slopes  of 
granite  and  other  crystalline  impermeable  rocks,  are  naturally  violent 
and  irregular.  The  Loire  at  Roanne.  the  great  manufacturing  center 
of  the  department  of  the  Loire  and  the  highest  point  up  the  valley  of 
the  river  to  which  a  canal  has  been  carried,  varies  in  volume  from  15 
or  20  cubic  meters  (529  to  706  cubic  feet)  a  second  in  dry  weather  to 
6,000  or  7,000  cubic  meters  (211,878  to  247,212  cubic  feet)  after  heavy 
rains.  Lower  down,  at  Orleans,  its  bed,  though  twice  as  wide  as  that 
of  the  Seine  at  Paris,  often  contains  at  midsummer  but  half  of  the 
water  of  the  latter,  and  in  its  worst  floods  the  Loire  between  Orleans 
and  Tours  rolls  a  furious  volume  of  from  8,000  to  10,000  cubic  meters 
(282,525  to  353,316  cubic  feet)  a  second.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Seine  flows  under  the  bridges  at  Paris  250  cubic  meters  (8,829  cubic 
feet)  a  second,  and  at  its  highest  floods  seldom  more  than  2,000  cubic 
meters  (70,632  cubic  feet).  The  most  turbulent  of  its  tributaries,  the 
Yonne,  never  throws  into  it,  after  the  most  persistent  rains,  more  than 
1,000  cubic  meters  (35,316  cubic  feet)  per  second,  and  the  floods  of  its 
two  great  affluents,  owing  to  differences  of  slope,  length,  and  soil,  do 
not  reach  it  at  the  same  time. 

The  Garonne  and  Rhone  differ  little,  as  compared  with  the  Seine, 
from  the  Loire. 

The  numerous  points  of  juncture  of  the  Seine  with  adjacent  coun- 
tries sufficiently  attest  its  superiority,  being  so  numerous  that  to 
describe  them  fully  would  require  a  volume.  ^  , 
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ROUEN   AS  A  MARITIME  PORT. 

For  a  fluvial  and  maritime  port  no  better  place  exists  than  where  a 
long  and  steady  volume  of  fresh  water  mingles  with  salt  water,  and 
Rouen  is  situated  at  such  a  point.  Its  distance  of  65  miles  from  the 
sea  in  former  times  constituted  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
ships  frequenting  its  port,  and  even  nojv,  when  the  Lower  Seine  is 
sufficiently  deep  to  admit  vessels  of  heavy  draft,  sailing  ships  compose 
only  4  per  cent  of  its  total  tonnage.  These  vessels  are  obliged  to  sup- 
port the  expense  of  20  to  40  cents  per  ton  for  pilotage  in  ascending, 
and  15  to  25  cents  in  descending,  while  steamers,  less  hindered  by  the 
necessity,  which  lies  upon  every  heavy-burdened  vessel  entering  at 
Rouen,  of  timing  their  ascent  and  descent  with  the  tide,  have  a  great 
advantage,  and  can  often  come  and  go  without  pilotage. 

The  quadrupling  within  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  registered  ton- 
nage of  shipping  entering  and  leaving  Rouen  attests  that  the  deepening 
of  the  channel  called  the  Lower  Seine,  leading  from  the  port  to  the 
sea,  has  contributed  as  much  to  the  development  of  the  port  as  the 
projecting  of  its  inland  waterways,  and  that  5,000  vessels  brought  last 
year  four  times  as  much  as  the  3,805  vessels  entering  and  clearing 
twenty  years  ago  sufficiently  affirms  the  difference  of  the  class  of 
vessels  now  frequenting  this  port.  In  1880  a  vessel  drawing  16  feet 
hardly  dared  venture  up  the  Seine  at  spring  tides,  while  at  present 
vessels  drawing  23  feet,  with  cargoes  of  3,000  to  5,000  tons,  enter  at 
neap  tides.  Nothing  more  conclusively  shows  the  development  of 
Rouen  as  a  maritime  port  than  the  comparison  of  the  points  from 
which  vessels  were  and  are  now  freighted  direct  for  Rouen.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  not  a  single  vessel  entered  from  the  East,  vessels  from 
there  chartered  for  this  district  discharging  at  Havre,  while  at  present 
cargoes  enter  direct  from  Australia,  from  the  western  coast  of  Amer- 
ica, and  from  the  South  American  republics.  Briefly,  in  1880  the 
majority  of  vessels  entering  at  Rouen  were  coasters,  while  at  present 
85  per  cent  of  them  are  ocean-going  vessels  f reie^hted  direct  for  this 
port. 

ROUEN   AS  A    REGIONAL  PORT. 

Rouen  is  not  only  the  maritime  port  of  its  160,000  inhabitants;  it  is 
the  port  of  Elbeuf,  with  50,000  inhabitants;  Sotteville-les-Rouen,  with 
20,000;  Darnetal,  with  7,000;  Petit-Quevilly,  with  14,000;  Caudebec- 
les-Elbeuf,  with  50,000;  Maromme,  with  4,000;  St.  Etienne  du 
Rouvray,  with  6,000;  Deville-les-Rouen,  with  7,000,  and  others  whose 
inhabitants  amount  to  many  thousands,  all  situated  within  a  radius  of 
10  miles.  Its  accessibility  to  the  coal  fields  of  northern  France  and 
the  English  coal  and  iron  fields  has  caused  the  gathering  around  it  of 
numerous  industries,  which  obtain  their  raw  material  through  the 
maritime  basin.      Seagoing  vessels  enter  here,  but  go  no  farther. 
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Their  cargoes  by  transshipment  into  lighters  take  advantage  of  the 
unsurpassed  fluvial  facilities,  which  reach  every  port  of  France  and 
into  neighboring  countries.  Rouen  also  separates  lower  Normandy 
from  upper  Normandy.  All  along  the  65  miles  to  the  ocean  there  is 
no  crossing  except  by  boat.  The  last  bridge  in  descending  the  Seine 
is  at  Rouen,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  communications  of  all  the 
rich  country  between  the  city  and  the  sea  pass  by  this  way. 

INDUSTRIES  OP  ROUEN. 

During  1903  and  for  the  last  six  months  local  industries  have  for  the 
most  part  been  dull. 

Cottcnx  indust/t^y, — It  is  strange  that  Rouen  is  preeminently  a  cotton 
manufacturing  district,  while  no  department  of  France  grows  the  raw 
material,  and  it  is  a  fact  for  study  that  raw  cotton  from  the  United 
States  enters  here  and  Rouennaise  cotton  cloth  is  sold  in  New  York* 
No  such  goods,  however,  have  been  invoiced  at  this  consulate  for  the 
last  few  months.  For  a  great  part  of  the  time  looms  have  been  stopped 
two  days  in  the  week,  and  only  a  few  days  ago  a  manufacturer  here 
complained  that  "your  American  speculation  took  advantage  of  a 
reported  short  crop."  The  unexceptionally  bad  weather  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1903  was  also  very  unfavorable.  On  several  occasions  last  year 
discontented  cotton  spinners  and  weavers  came  to  the  consulate  asking 
for  information  concerning  the  cotton  industry  in  the  United  States 
and  the  cheapest  way  to  get  there.  Weaving  in  this  district,  in  the 
Vosges,  and  the  Rhone  has  never  experienced  such  a  crisis  since  1870. 

Tanning. — Last  year  the  small  slaughter  in  South  America  occa- 
sioned an  advance  in  price  equaled  only  twice  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
During  the  first  months  of  this  year  the  fabrication  of  leather  in  this 
vicinity  suflfered  greatly,  the  work  of  the  drying  room  being  com- 
pletely suspended  for  weeks  on  account  of  the  humid  atmosphere. 
Raw  hides,  however,  from  some  unaccountable  reason,  still  maintained 
their  normal  price. 

Chemicals. — Foreign  importation  continues  despite  the  low  local 
prices  resulting  from  the  competition  brought  about  by  the  establish- 
ment of  new  plants  and  the  struggle  between  the  electric  and  the 
chemical  processes.  Considerable  muriate  of  ammonia  is  shipped  from 
this  district  to  New  York.  The  shipments  of  cobalt  made  some  years 
ago  have  about  ceased. 

Alcohol, — The  crisis  of  this  industry,  brought  about  mostly  by  the 
law  concerning  the  "bruilleurs  de  cru,"  grows  in  intensity,  and  the 
great  apple  harvest  of  this  year  seems  to  increase  the  manufacture  of 
cider  rather  than  relieve  the  situation.  Distillation  of  the  beet  root 
is  not  so  much  affected,  but  grain  distillation  is  greatly  diminishing, 
and  at  present  rests  under  the  oft-threatened  increased  tariff  on  wheat. 
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IMPORTS  AT   ROUEN. 

Coal, — The  imports  of  this  article,  which  have  doubled  within  the 
last  eight  years,  were  about  the  same  last  year  as  in  1902,  the  figures 
being  975,799  and  956,284  tons,  respectively.  England  furnishes  prac- 
tically all  the  coal  entering  here.  In  view  of  the  proximity  of  the 
northern  coal  fields  to  this  port,  it  would  be  natural  for  considerable 
French  coal  to  be  brought  here,  but  the  amount  is  no  more  than  one- 
eighth  of  the  total.  If  Rouen  were  dispossessed  of  her  excellent  water 
transportation  facilities  England  would  not  enter  one-half  the  coal  she 
does.  For  instance,  of  the  975,799  tons  coming  here  last  year,  674,816 
tons  were  transshipped,  seagoing  vessels  moored  here  discharging 
from  one  side  onto  the  quay  for  Rouen  consignment,  and  at  the  same 
time  unloading  from  the  other  side  into  lighters  for  canal  delivery  at 
Paris  and  other  interior  canal  ports.  From  a  study  of  the  conditions 
for  the  last  few  years,  from  the  disappointed  hopes  of  American 
exporters  of  coal  who  have  entered  it  upon  the  Rouen  quays  only 
to  have  it  reconsigned,  from  the  still  unsolved  problem  of  cheap 
ocean  transportation  and  the  strikes  in  American  coal  fields,  it  appears 
that  the  American  article  will  not  enter  France  to  any  great  extent, 
at  least  the  northern  pail  of  it,  until  the  lapse  of  the  fifteen  years  given 
by  French  geological  experts  for  the  exhaustion  of  this  country's  coal 
supply. 

Orain  cmd  -flour, — The  imports  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  etc.,  and  flour 
at  Rouen  for  the  last  four  yeai^s  have  been  as  follows: 

Imports  of  grain  and  flour  into  Rouen,  1900  to  190S. 


Year. 

Entered  by 

maritime 

baain. 

Tons. 
227,885 
320, 852 
159,876 
124,524 

Cleared  by- 
flu  vlal 
basin. 

1900 

Ton9. 
158,427 

1901 

251,314 
142,766 

1902 

1903 

93,621 

The  increased  harvests  of  the  last  two  years  explain  the  great 
decrease  of  imports.  That  the  clearances  and  entries  are  so  nearly 
the  same  is  due  to  the  great  agricultural  resources  of  this  district.  An 
occasional  cargo  of  American  wheat  enters  here,  but  it  is  always  con- 
signed inland.  No  corn  from  any  country  enters  to  any  extent  either 
this  or  any  other  French  port.  Virtually  the  French  know  nothing 
of  corn.  Grits  and  corn  meal  can  not,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, be  bought  outside  of  Paris.  Breakfast  foods  are  unheard  of, 
and  no  bread  but  the  baker's  light  bread,  made  of  wheat,  is  eaten. 

Wme. — This  is  an  important  import  at  Rouen.  Its  course,  includ- 
ing brandy,  cider,  beer,  etc.,  has  been  as  follows  in  the  last  four  years: 
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Imports  ofmne,  brandy,  cider,  etc.,  into  Rouen,  1900  to  190S, 


Year. 

Entered  by 

maritime 

basin. 

Cleared 

by  fluvial 

bafdn. 

1900 

Tont. 

220,860 

155.762 

205,554 

269,951 

Tons. 
253,910 

1901 

146,009 

1902     .                        

187, 692 

1908 - 

204,575 

The  wine  entering  here  comes  from  Algeria,  Bordeaux,  and  Spain — 
that  from  the  latter  country  being  used  mostly  for  mixing  with  native 
i¥ine  to  give  body  and  color.  Much  of  the  wine  that  passes  through 
Rouen  to  Paris,  and  other  great  centers  for  which  Rouen  is  the  most 
convenient  terminal  seaport,  is  French  wine  grown  in  the  extreme 
south  of  France  and  embarked  at  Cette,  Port  Vendres,  and  Marseille. 
As  it  is  free  of  customs  duties  it  is  but  natural  that  its  import  should 
be  important. 

Timber  and  wood, — This  office  is  in  continual  receipt  of  letters  from 
the  extreme  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  United  States  asking 
-as  to  the  possibility  of  the  introduction  of  hard-wood  lumber  in  this 
district.  They  are  all  answered  in  the  words  of  the  largest  wood  and 
lumber  dealer  in  Rouen,  who  remarked  to  me:  "Tell  them  there  is 
absolutely  no  market  for  it;  but  for  pitch  pine,  yes."  For  the  last  six 
years  the  imports  of  this  article  have  ranged  between  275,000  and 
350,000  tons,  about  10  per  cent  of  which  is  tmnsshipped  by  the  fluvial 
basin  to  Paris  and  ports  of  middle  France.  Most  of  the  lumber  enter- 
ing here  comes  from  Norway,  Sweden,  Austria,  and  Russia. 

Petroleum. — With  the  exception  of  an  occasional  cargo  of  wheat  and 
lumber,  the  United  States  enters  nothing  at  Rouen  by  water  except 
raw  petroleum,  but  this  comes  in  large  quantities.  The  imports  of 
this  mineral  at  Rouen  have  increased  steadily  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 
They  averaged  between  45,000  and  50,000  tons  annually  for  the  four 
years  previous  to  1894,  since  which  every  year  has  shown  a  greater 
import  than  the  year  preceding.  Last  year  171,996  tons  entered. 
The  five  refineries  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  at  Rouen  con- 
vert this  oil  into  a  French  commercial  necessity.  The  establishment 
of  refineries  in  France  is  due  to  the  higher  tariff  existing  on  refined 
than  on  raw  oil. 

EXPORTS  FROM   ROUEN  TO  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  principal  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States 
consist  of  paper  stock,  pulled  rabbit  skins,  battel's'  fur,  muriate  of 
ammonia,  and  clarinets.  The  export  of  paper  stock  is  greater  than 
any  other,  for  the  reason  that  the  principal  industry  of  this  section 
(woolen  and  cotton    manufacturing)   furnishes  many   thousands  of 
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pounds  of  new  cuttings^  wastes,  thread,  cotton-bale  bagging,  old  ropes, 
etc.,  and  in  such  a  district  there  are,  naturally,  many  rags  gathered. 

The  following  shows  the  exports  to  the  United  States  in  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1904. 

ExporU  from  Rouen  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1904, 


Articles. 


Value. 


Angora  wool 

Bmahes 

Chloral 

Church  clocks 

Cloyerseed 

Cobalt 

Clarinets 

Coney  fur  and  waste. 

Cotton  goods 

Electrical  appliances 

Flint  pebbles 

Far-cutting  machine 


$8,669 
799 
400 

1.214 
277 

1,867 

17,876 

377 

6,660 

2,086 
276 
161 


I  Articles. 

I  Hatters'  fur 

Household  goods 

I  Mistletoe 

,  Muriate  of  ammonia.. 

I  Ocher 

'  Paper  stock 

Prepared  bristles 

,  Pulled  rabbit  skins 

Surrogate  caoutchouc . 

'  Toothbrushes 

;  Varnished  leather 

I  Woolen  goods 


Value. 


S85,278 

781 

68 

21,166 

1,898 

176,640 

19,648 

58,571 

4,129 

318 

271 

7,296 


AMERICAN  GOODS  IN   ROUEN. 

Most  American  goods  do  not  enter  here  direct  but  come  from  Paris 
or  Havre;  they  consist  chiefly  of  radiators,  typewriters,  desks,  dried 
fruits,  electrical  appliances,  sewing  machines,  and  agricultural 
implements. 

Besides  the  roll-top  desk,  which  made  its  appearance  two  years  ago, 
no  other  American  furniture  is  to  be  found.  The  furniture  magazines 
coming  to  this  office  seem  to  be  appreciated  by  the  dealers  to  whom 
they  are  handed,  but  when  asked  about  trying  a  few  pieces  of  Ameri- 
can furniture  they  shake  their  heads.  The  reason  is  plain.  Their 
customers,  and  in  fact  all  Frenchmen,  fail  to  appreciate  the  poet's 
happy  medium.  ''They  are  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried, 
but  rather  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside."  The  French  consider  French 
furniture  superior  in  solidity  to  either  the  American  or  English,  and 
though  the  French  washstands  may  be  clumsy,  their  chairs  uncomfort- 
able, and  their  tables  heavy,  they  endure.  In  furniture,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  a  Frenchman  does  not  buy  a  thing  because  it  is  cheap;  he 
thinks  rather  of  the  service  it  may  render  his  grandson  or  great- 
grandson. 

Agricultural  implements  are  still  being  sold  throughout  this  dis- 
trict, but  their  sale  is  not  what  it  might  be  were  certain  conditions 
fulfilled.  Despite  the  small  divisions  of  land  no  field  is  more  ''  ripe 
unto  the  harvest."  Many  American  implements  are  unsold  because 
the  agriculturist  of  this  counti7  does  not  know  their  use.  More 
American  plows  will  come  this  way  when  the  French  farmer  is 
thoroughly  convinced  that  a  single  plow,  always  put  to  the  left  of  a 
row  in  going  and  to  the  right  in  coming,  is  much  easier  both  for  man 
and  horse  than  the  heavy,  unwieldy,  double  moldboard  and  double 
right-and-left-hand  plow  that  necessitates  turning  down  or  over  at  the 
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end  of  every  row,  presumably  for  no  other  reason  than  that  one  row 
must  be  finished  before  another  is  begun.  The  American  manu- 
facturer who  turns  his  plows  over  to  a  French  agent  can  not  expect 
this  agent,  a  manufacturer  himself,  to  insist  upon  the  merits  of 
the  American  make  to  the  detriment  of  his  own. 

Articles  virtually  unknown  here  are  lanterns,  modem  spring  win- 
dow shades^  com  meal  and  grits,  rock  crushers,  barbers'  chairs, 
laundry  machinery,  bath  cabinets,  lightning  rods,  chewing  gum,  and 
rocking  chairs. 

American  manufacturers  often  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that 
Paris  is  France.  Less  expensive  markets  can  often  be  found  else- 
where in  this  country.  This  consular  district  lacks  scores  of  conven- 
iences and  comforts  essential  to  American  civilized  life,  which  could  be 
furnished  this  country  at  noncompetitive  prices,  but  not  by  means  of 
circulars,  catalogues,  and  ornamental  agents.  If  intelligent  personal 
work  were  done  in  Normandy  it  would  pay,  but  it  will  take  a  great 
many  years  to  reach  this  market  by  means  of  an  agent  in  a  showy 
office  at  Paris. 

Thornwell  Hatnes,  Consul. 

KouEN,  France,  October  31, 1904,. 


AMERICAN  TRADE  IN  FRANCE. 

{Pram  United  States  OonnU  Covert,  Lyon^  France.) 

No  changes  of  importance  have  occurred  in  the  commerce  and 
industry  of  this  consular  district  and  its  trade  relations  with  the  United 
States  since  my  last  report.  In  the  business  places  dealing  especially 
in  American  goods  I  find  the  same  articles  sold  as  in  the  past,  such  as 
sewing  machines,  typewriters,  cash  registers,  small  cider  presses,  sau- 
sage grinders,  ice-cream  freezers,  refrigerators,  and  American  canned 
meats  and  fruits.  I  am  told  that  a  material  decline  is  noticeable  this 
year  in  the  arrival  of  canned  meats,  which  is  in  all  probability  due  to 
the  strike  of  the  meat  packers  in  Chicago.  A  marked  increase  is 
noted  in  the  exports  of  live  stock  from  our  country  and  a  falling  oH 
in  the  exports  of  canned  and  preserved,  salted  and  pickled  beef  and 
tallow.  Tlys  decrease  in  the  month  of  August  was  16,500,000  pounds, 
compared  with  the  same  month  of  1903.  The  decline  was  naturally 
felt  in  France  and  in  this  district,  but  as  Lyon  is  not  a  seaport  and  as 
no  account  is  kept  of  the  imports  into  the  city  from  other  countries  it 
is  impossible  to  tell  just  what  the  falling  off  amounts  to. 

Dealers  in  such  standard  articles  as  are  mentioned  above  inform  me 
that  their  trade  continues  about  the  same  from  year  to  year  and  that 
there  is  but  little  competition.  The  representatives  of  American  sew- 
ing-machine companies  have  considerable  competition  from  Germany. 
D  c  B  NO.  2139 2 
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They  assert  that  the  representatives  of  German  companies  can  sell 
from  25  to  40  per  cent  cheaper  on  account  of  the  preferential  tariff  in 
favor  of  Germany.  If  the  United  States  had  a  reciprocity  treaty  with 
France  by  which  certain  kinds  of  American  machinery  would  be 
admitted  at  low  tariff  duties  in  return  for  a  similar  concession  to  cer- 
tain products  of  France,  it  would  greatly  augment  the  purchases  of 
France  from  our  country.  The  only  competition  in  American  agri- 
cultural implements  is  among  Americans  themselves,  but  when  the 
monopoly  secured  by  existing  patents  has  expired,  reciprocity  treaty 
will  be  necessary  with  France  to  protect  the  interests  of  our  manufac- 
turers of  agricultural  implements. 

In  the  largest  stove  store  in  Lyon  I  found  over  20  stoves  made  in 
Belfast,  Ireland,  and  only  a  half  dozen  from  the  United  States.  Besides 
the  preferential  duties  which  permit  the  sale  of  Irish  stoves  at  a  lower 
figure,  they  are  largely  made  of  porcelain,  which  is  very  popular  in 
France. 

1  called  a  few  days  ago  upon  a  dealer  in  machinery  to  show  him  a 
prospectus  for  an  American  tool  company,  and  I  found  there  two 
representatives  of  Paris  houses  seeking  a  market  for  similar  goods. 
The  proprietor  of  the  house  told  me  that  he  lx)ught  annually  large 
quantities  of  goods,  machinery,  piping,  pincers,  vises,  shears,  etc., 
from  Germany,  but  that  he  would  rather  buy  from  the  United  States. 
He  purchased  from  Germany  solely  because,  as  he  said,  ''  Germany  is 
nearer,  it  is  almost  at  our  door.  If  there  were  a  large  bouse  in  Paris 
where  we  could  buy  all  these  goods,  of  American  make,  or  if  the 
Americans  would  establish  a  house  in  Switzerland  or  German}^  near 
the  frontier,  we  would  buy  of  that  house." 

The  fact  is  that  Germany  is  the  most  redoutable  competitor  that  the 
United  States  has.  Her  merchants  and  manufacturers  form  combina- 
tions which  are  similar  to  our  trusts,  but  not  the  slightest  opposition  is 
ever  heard  to  such  combinations  in  that  country.  A  coal  trust  in  Ger- 
many has  succeeded  in  bringing  coal  into  the  heart  of  the  coal  fields  of 
France  and  underselling  Frencbcoal  companies.  German  commercial 
representatives  are  all  over  France,  displaying  samples  of  their  goods, 
while  American  manufacturers  and  merchants  invariably  depend  upon 
their  consuls  to  open  markets  for  them. 

Given  a  reciprocity  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  France, 
Americans  could  practically  monopolize  the  foreign  trade  of  this 
country  if  they  would  send  their  representatives  over  here  to  work 
up  a  business.  All  dealers  in  piping,  machinery,  and  tools  of  any 
kind  that  1  have  ever  talked  with  tell  me  that  they  would  rather  buy 
American  goods  than  those  of  any  other  country.  They  think  that 
whatever  is  made  by  Americans  is  better  made  than  similar  goods 
produced  in  any  other  country.  They  tell  me  that  they  can  sell 
American-made  tools  or  machinery  better  than  any  other  machinery, 
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Solely  on  account  of  the  superior  reputation  of  our  products.  Our 
manufacturers  do  not  enjoy  all  the  advantages  that  they  ought  to 
derive  from  this  reputation,  because  they  do  not  work  the  field  as  it 
ought  to  be  worked. 

To  begin  with,  a  reciprocity  treaty  is  indispensable,  for  the  protect- 
ive duties  in  France  are  practically  prohibitive  on  many  of  our  manu- 
factures. I  will  cite  something  that  occurred  in  this  city  a  few  years 
ago  in  proof  of  this  assertion.  A  young  man  was  here  from  the  United 
States  representing  a  manufacturer  of  saws  in  our  country.  I  visited 
the  dealers  with  him,  and  they  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  saws  he 
showed  them,  and  astonished  at  the  low  prices.  They  agreed  to  give 
him  a  large  order,  and  he  looked  forward  to  the  opening  of  a  prosperous 
trade  in  this  city.  After  returning  to  Paris  he  met  the  principal  of 
his  company.  They  made  a  careful  study  of  the  tariff  duties  on 
manufactures  coming  from  the  United  States  into  France,  and  they 
found  the  duties  so  high  that  it  was  considered  useless  to  attempt  to 
sell  in  this  country.  That  is  only  one  case  of  a  dozen  that  1  might 
mention. 

A  sewing  machine  coming  into  France  pays  a  duty  of  50  francs 
($9.65),  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds),  if  it  comes  from  the  United 
States.  If  it  comes  from  Germany  or  any  other  country  which  has  a 
treaty  of  reciprocity  with  France  it  pays  only  35  francs  ($6.75)  duty. 
The  duty  on  an  American  typewriter  is  150  francs  ($28.95)  per  100 
kilograms  (220  pounds),  and  on  a  German  typewriter,  100  francs 
($19.30).  As  a  consequence  the  German  company  that  is  now  opening 
an  agency  in  Lyon  for  its  typewriting  machines  can  undersell  our 
American  agents.  This  difference  runs  through  nearly  all  lines  of 
manufactures,  placing  our  people  at  a  great  disadvantage  compared  to 
their  competitors  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

The  oflScers  of  the  Lyon  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  of  the  opinion 
that  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe  are  ori  the  eve  of  raising  their 
tariff  duties.  They  are  holding  back  only  to  see  what  England  will 
do  in  the  matter  of  protection.  The  highest  economic  authorities  in 
Europe  express  the  opinion  that  if  the  policy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
should  triumph  it  will  make  a  commercial  and  industrial  revolution. 

FRENCH  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  imports  into  France  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1904  were: 
Cereals,  wines,  and  spirituous  liquors,  $106,255,571;  raw  materials  nec- 
essary in  industry,  $366,828,152;  manufactured  articles,  $105,024,617; 
total  value  of  imports,  $578,108,340.  This  total  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  former  years. 

The  exports  of  merchandise  and  raw  material  from  France  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  were:  Manufactured  articles, 
$276,740,963;    grain  and  flour,  $1,129,436;   flour  and  other  foods, 
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$5,797,141;  green  vegetables,  salted  and  preserved,  $3,200,712;  total 
value  of  food  supplies  exported,  $81,991,997;  total  value  of  merchan- 
dise exported,  $550,381,867.  This  is  a  very  slight  excess  over  the 
exports  of  the  first  eight  months  of  any  of  the  last  nine  years. 

John  C.  Covert,  Comul. 
Lyon,  France,  October  19^  lOOJ^, 


Value  of  trade  of  the  United  Statea  wUh  France^  1865  to  1904.^ 


Year  ended  June  30— 


I    Prance. 


France. 


1865 S6.684.029 

1866 22,922,065 

1867 29.386,239 

1S68 25,316,605 

1869 30.284,531 

1870 42,731,138 

1871 28.099,279 

1872 ;  43,140,156 

1873 33.977,2tH) 

1874 51,691,896 

1875 59,778,148 

1876 50,959,577 

1877 47,556,292 

1878 43,378,870 

1879 1  ■50.684,601 

1880 69,344,412 

1881 69,806,375 

1882 '  88,897,606 

1883 '  97,989,164 

1884 '  70,842,413 


$11,078,611 

51,312,103 

,  ^,417,166 

'  26,416,991 

;  33,114,408 

I  45,556,247 

26, 652, 608 

31,432,118 

33,781,506 

42,964,311 

33, 632, 727 

39,792,702 

45,139,918 

55.319,138 

89,669,627 

100.063,044 

94. 197, 4.51 

50,010,818 

.58,(y<2,223 

50,899,885 


Year  ended  June  30— 


1885 
1H86 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


Imports 

from 
France. 


$56,985,352 
63,417,430 
68,107,624 
71,366,266 
69,566,618 
77,672,311 
76,688,995 
68,5,>1,793 
76,076.215 
47,649,974 
61,580,509 
66,266,967 
67,530,231 
52.730.848 
62.146.a56 
73.012,085 
75, 458, 739 
82, 8H0. 036 
90,050,172 
81,410,347 


Exports  to 
France. 


^6, 
41, 
57 
39, 
46, 
49, 
60, 
99, 
46, 
55, 
45, 
47, 
57 
95, 
60. 
83, 
78, 
71, 
77, 
84, 


708,950 
681.746 
257,670 
210,308 
120,041 
977,024 
693, 190 
126,707 
619, 138 
315,511 
149, 137 
040,660 
594,  Ml 
459,290 
596,899 
336,097 
714,927 
512,984 
285,239 
279,480 


a  From  data  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 


LABOR  TROUBLES  IN  MARSEILLE. 

(From  United  Stateif  Consul-General  Skinner,  Marsetile,  France.) 

A  series  of  disastrous  labor  troubles  have  affected  the  general  trade 
of  France  this  year,  Marseille  being  the  greatest  sufferer.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  for  the  Defense  of  Commerce,  in  a  detailed  state- 
ment, estimates  the  direct  local  loss  resulting  from  the  maritime  trade 
strike  of  sixty  days  at  80,000,000  francs  ($15,440,000).  The  indirect 
losses,  business  reverses,  and  misery  to  the  working  population  resulting 
from  the  flocking  to  the  city  of  thousands  of  laborers  who  took  the 
strikers'  places  can  not  be  computed.  The  lockout  of  the  summer, 
which  has  completely  overshadowed  in  importance  the  numerous  small 
strikes  that  preceded  it,  had  its  origin  in*  a  struggle  for  and  against 
the  ''open  shop"  policy. 

DOCK   laborers'   STRIKES   IN   MARSEILLE. 

Two  years  ago  the  Marseille  dock  laborers  concluded  their  last  gen- 
eral strike  by  consenting  to  a  contract  requiring  them  to  submit  new 
grievances  as  they  might  arise  to  a  designated  arbitrator  and  in  the 
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meantime  to  remain  at  work.  They  continued,  however,  to  perfect  their 
organization,  bringing  into  affiliation  the  seamen,  coal  handlers,  and 
truck  drivers.  This  federation  made  membership  in  its  organization 
a  condition  without  which  dockers  and  carters  were  unable  to  obtain 
work. 

It  has  been  regarded  as  astonishing  that  labor  leaders  should  seek  a 
depressed  branch  of  commerce  like  the  French  carrying  trade  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  enterprises.  The  dockers  were  already  receiving 
6  francs  ($1.16)  per  day,  a  wage  rate  considerably  higher  than  that 
prevailing  in  French  cities  for  unskilled  labor.  It  is  not  well  known, 
perhaps,  that  these  dockers  as  a  rule  worked  for  conti-actors  whose 
business  continued  to  be  profitable  even  when  the  shipping  companies 
themselves  were  barely  able  to  pay  fixed  charges.  Many  stockhold- 
ers in  these  companies  complained  that  if  the  contractors  were  able  to 
profit  by  the  hiring  and  directing  of  dockers  to  load  and  unload  ships, 
the  operations  might  have  been  carried  on  by  the  navigation  com- 
panies themselves  to  the  profit  of  their  depleted  treasuries.  It  was 
this  situation  which  enabled  the  common  laborer,  when  told  that  the 
carrying  companies  were  living  out  of  their  reserves,  to  respond  by 
pointing  to  the  prosperous  contractors,  whose  fortunes  showed  no 
material  diminution  during  the  dullest  periods.  Thus,  during  a  time 
trying  enough  to  the  legitimate  industries  and  the  transportation  com- 
panies of  France,  an  excuse,  if  not  a  justification,  could  be  found  for 
new  exactions  on  the  pai*t  of  labor. 

These  exactions  took  the  form  of  a  series  of  boycotts  against  diflFer- 
ent  shipping  companies,  to  the  absolute  neglect  by  the  labor  organiza- 
tion of  its  contract  obligation  to  refer  all  troubles  to  an  arbitrator. 
Without  the  slighest  notice,  the  men  at  work  upon  a  ship  would 
demand  the  discharge  of  a  foreman,  sometimes  even  a  captain  or  mate, 
and  exact  compliance  under  threat  of  tying  up  the  entire  business  of 
the  line.  For  quite  a  year  no  transportation  company  felt  safe  from 
one  hour  to  the  next,  and  ships'  officers  and  dock  foremen  lived  in  a 
state  of  anxiety,  not  knowing  when  they  might  be  sacrificed  in  order 
to  save  their  employers  from  a  sudden  cessation  of  work.  It  inevitably 
followed  that  discipline  became  relaxed  and  demoralization  and  dis- 
couragement followed.  No  one  cause,  but  a  variety  of  incidents  like 
these,  finally  led  to  the  great  retaliatory  movement  of  the  past  summer, 
when  captains  refused  to  take  out  their  ships  and  foremen  declined  to 
supervise  the  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels  until  they  could  obtain 
guarantees  that  the  proscriptions  and  boycotts  should  cease,  once  for 
all. 

For  two  months  the  business  of  the  port  was  completely  blocked. 
Eventually  negotiations  resulted  in  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
labor  organization  to  refer  the  situation  to  an  arbitrator,  designated  in 
the  contract  of  1901.     The  arbitrator  immediately  ruled  that  the  men 
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should  return  to  wotk,  and  added  that  if  the  old  contract  had  been 
adhered  to  the  conflict  would  have  been  avoided. 

As  the  reimposition  of  the  contract  of  1901  meant  the  ''open-shop" 
policy,  as  respects  the  poil  of  Marseille,  the  men  rejected  the  sentence, 
although  they  had  previously  agreed  to  accept  it.  Their  own  otBcers, 
astonished  by  this  decision,  resigned,  and  the  employers  set  about  to 
resume  work  in  their  own  wa}'.  Employment  was  offered  to  all  who 
would  sign  the  contract  of  1901,  whether  belonging  to  the  union  or 
not.  Ample  military  protection  was  afforded,  and  desertions  from  the 
labor  organization,  were  rapid.  In  three  days  the  strike  was  broken, 
but  not  before  several  thousand  outside  laborers  had  taken  the  strikers' 
places. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  safeguard  the  future  by  the  formation  of  a 
maritime  union.  This  union,  if  organized,  will  consist  of  employers, 
foremen,  and  laborers.  The  three  parties  are  to  have  a  voice  in 
the  organization,  which  will  include  a  provision  for  the  arbitration 
of  future  difficulties.  The  maritime  union  will  enroll  laborers  of  two 
categories,  one  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  men  who  are  to 
receive  annual  salaries,  while  men  of  the  other  class  will  receive  a  per 
diem  compensation  and  be  called  upon  when  the  permanent  laborers 
are  insuflicient  in  number.  Contractors  and  navigation  companies 
will  call  upon  the  maritime  union  from  day  to  day  to  supply  a  suflS- 
cient  number  of  men  for  their  particular  requirements.  By  making 
the  annual  salaries  of  the  guamnteed  class  attractive,  and  holding  out 
the  prospect  of  promotion  to  the  per  diem  class,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
enterprise  may  ingraft  itself  upon  the  local  system. 

OTHER   STRIKES    IN    FRANCE. 

There  were  567  strikes  in  France  in  1903  against  512  in  1902.  In 
416  cases  in  1903  the  strikers  were  organized.  Ten  unions  were  organ- 
ized during  strikes,  and  three  were  dissolved  in  consequence  of  strikes. 
The  strikers  were  successful  in  12'2  cases,  involving  12,526  men;  222 
strikes  were  settled  by  adjustment,  involving  89,736  men;  223  strikes, 
involving  20,889  men,  failed;  10  strikes  lasted  more  than  one  hundred 
days. 

In  231  cases  of  strikes  o(;casioned  by  demands  for  increased  wages, 
28,508  men  lost  531,318  days  of  labor,  or  wages  to  the  amount  of  1,842,- 
623  francs  (^355,626),  equal  to  64.63  francs  (J?12.47)  per  capita.  After 
three  hundred  days  of  work,  the  gross  profit  accruing  to  these  strikers 
would  be  2,168,983  francs  (^418,613),  or  a  net  profit  of  11.44  francs 
($2.21)  for  each  striker. 

KoBERT  P.  Skinner,  Con^}d-Geutral. 

Marseille,  France,  yovemhtr  J,  lOOJi.. 
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SHIPPING  AND  LOCAL  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PARA. 

{From  United  SUOea  OonnU  AynU,  Par<i,  BragU.) 

Fifty-nine  seagoing  steamships  ply  from  Para.  Of  these  the 
Booth  Steamship  Company,  Limited  (British),  has  28,  of  from  1,211 
to  2,555  tons.  The  Lloyd  Brasileiro  has  10  of  1,999  tons  and  2  of 
887  tons.  The  Companhia  Gran-Para  has  6,  the  Companhia  Costeira  do 
Maranhao  5,  the  Companhia  Paraense  3,  and  the  Companhia  Pastoril 
Paraense  1;  these  are  all  boats  of  much  less  than  1,000  tons.  The 
Italian  Line  runs  one  2,000-ton  boat,  and  the  Hamburg- American  3  of 
1,500  tons.  The  river  navigation  is  carried  on  by  123  steamers,  of 
^hich  the  Companhia  do  Amazonas  Limitada  has  30  boats  of  from 
618  to  126  tons,  and  54  owners  have  the  remaining  93  boats  of  from 
480  to  5  tons. 

The  water  supply  of  the  city  has  been  much  improved.  The  pres- 
ent supply  is  3,011,543  gallons  daily  of.  very  pure  water.  New 
American  pumps  are  now  being  installed  which  will  bring  the  daily 
supply  up  to  8,083,616  gallons,  an  hourly  supply  of  336,817  gallons. 
Contracts  have  been  made  for  the  construction  of  a  $25,000  distribut- 
ing reservoir  for  the  older  part  of  the  city. 

It  is  reported  that  private  contracts  have  been  made  for  consider- 
able harbor  improvements,  and  I  am  credibly  informed  that  large 
orders  for  dredges  and  machinery  have  been  placed  in  the  United 
States. 

An  American  company  has  been  formed  to  establish  communication 
by  wireless  telegraphy  between  Para  and  Manaos,  and  construction 
material  from  the  United  States  is  repoiled  now  on  the  way. 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  develop  the  gold  fields  of  the  State,  but 
nothing  positive  is  known,  and  it  would  be  unwise  for  American  capi- 
tal to  become  interested  without  very  careful  investigation. 

On  January  1,  1905,  all  duties  on  flour,  dried  vegetables,  canned 
goods  and  foods  in  general  will  probably  be  advanced  from  40  to  150 
per  cent. 

Louis  A.  Aym6,  Consul. 

Para,  Brazil,  October  31^  1901^. 


TOY  AND  SILVERWARE  INDUSTRIES  OF  CHEMNITZ. 

{Fnym  United  States  CongtU  Monaghan,  Chemnitz,  Oermany.) 

The  toy  industry  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  influences  of  a  very 
diverse  nature,  coming  largely  from  the  industrial  world  without. 
Toys  of  the  cheaper  grade  are  manufactured  largely  in  Nuremberg, 
Brandenburg,  PlOtzensee,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Chemnitz  and  the 
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Erzgebirge,  while  the  better  grade  of  toys  come^  from  GOppingen, 
Stuttgart,  and  also  Nuremberg. 

The  inland  demand  for  toys  was  good  during  the  year,  though  com- 
plaints are  common  that  the  numerous  big  department  stores  exercise 
a  baneful  influence  upon  prices  and  force  smaller  retailers  to  sell  at  a 
scant  profit. 

The  export  to  England,  the  United  States,  South  Africa,  and  Aus- 
tralia was  satisfactory.  The  export  to  Canada,  which  had  developed 
very  promisingly  during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  was  cut  down 
severely  as  soon  as  the  discussion  of  a  preferential  tariff  was  opened, 
and  stopped  entirely  with  the  institution  of  the  new  tariff.  To  Swit- 
zerland also  the  export  has  ceased  almost  entireh^  because  of  the  increase 
in  duties  on  these  goods.  The  trade  with  Italy  and  Roumania  is 
reported  to  have  improved,  while  all  effort  to  establish  an  export  to 
Spain  and  France  has  failed.  The  price  of  raw  material  was  favorable 
during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  when  stock  was  purchased,  so  that 
the  subsequent  advance  in  prices  exercised  no  influence  on  the  indus- 
try for  the  coming  season.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  the  prices  of 
finished  toys  will  advance  next  year  to  offset  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  raw  materials  during  the  past  six  months. 

The  export  of  toys  from  the  Chemnitz  consular  district  to  the  United 
States  has  been  growing  rapidly  during  the  last  few  years.  Wooden 
toys  are  most  prominent  in  this  trade,  and  these  are  manufactured  in 
the  small  mountain  villages  in  this  part  of  the  Erzgebirge,  much  of 
the  work  being  done  in  the  homes  of  the  peasants  and  the  rest  in  fac- 
tories. A  few  large  manufacturers  generally  collect  the  toys  from  the 
peasants,  probably  improve  some  of  these  in  their  own  factories,  and 
then  make  wholesale  shipments  to  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries. The  export  of  toys  from  Chemnitz  to  the  United  States  during 
the  years  ended  June  30,  1903  and  1904,  amounted  to  $5,300  and 
$11,457,  respectively. 

Conditions  in  the  silverware  industry  were  good  during  the  last 
year.  The  demand  was  good,  but  silver  prices  showed  a  firm  ten- 
dency to  rise,  so  that  toward  the  close  of  the  year  they  had  been 
enhanced  by  20  per  cent,  and  since  competition  prevented  a  commen- 
surate price  on  the  part  of  the  finished  articles,  manufacturers  of  sil- 
verware had  to  content  themselves  with  smaller  profits. 

J.  F.  MoNAGHAN,  Consul. 

Chemnitz,  Germany,  October  25^  190^. 
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COTTON  GOODS  IN  CHINA. 

{Prom  United  States  Consul  Anderson,  Hangckau,  China.) 

The  field  for  American  cotton  trade  in  China  is  unlimited.  The 
goods  manufactured  in  the  United  States  are  needed  by  the  people 
here ;  their  merit  is  recognized*  The  people  are  disposed  to  buy  them 
if  they  can,  and  in  order  to  sell  them  it  is  necessary  only  to  get  goods 
here  of  such  grade  that  the  mass  of  consumers  can  afford  to  use  them. 
This  is  true  of  all  parts  of  China,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge.  It 
certainly  is  true  of  this  consular  district. 

There  are  considerable  quantities  of  American  goods  already  in  use 
in  this  part  of  China.  Just  how  great  a  proportion  of  the  goods  con- 
sumed are  American  it  is  difficult  to  tell,  inasmuch  as  all  this  part 
of  China  is  supplied  by  me^ns  of  the  Grand  Canal  system  from 
Shanghai  houses.  According  to  the  customs  returns,  there  were 
imported  into  this  one  port  cotton  goods  to  the  value  of  18,655  taels 
($13,058)  in  1903,  9,693  taels  ($6,785)  in  1902,  and  9,428  taels  ($6,599) 
in  1901.  The  importation  of  1903,  as  shown  by  the  customs  report, 
was  typical  of  the  general  demand  here  for  several  years  back.  This 
importation  was: 

1 

Imports  of  cotton  goods  at  Hangchau,  190S. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Shirtings,  gray,  plain,  English pieces. . , 

Sheetings,  gray,  plain,  American do — 

Drills,  American do — | 

Tee  cloths,  36-inch do — , 

Cotton,  Italian,  plain  fast  black do — . 

Turkey  red  cambrics do — i 

Cotton  flannel do — | 

Handkerchiefs,  plain  and  printed dozen.  .| 

Towels,  honeycomb  and  huckaback,  Japanese do — 

Cotton  goods,  unclassed pieces . . 

Cotton  yam,  Indian pounds. . 

Cotton  yam,  Japanese do. . . . 

Cotton  thread do — 


410 

20 

30 

950 

60 

2") 

180 

1,600 

7,801 

700 

14,900 

6,600 

530 


Value. 


$1,164 

68 

58 

1,995 

230 

44 

378 

528 

3,153 

266 

3,413 

1,514 

243 


These  figures,  however,  give  little  idea  of  the  actual  imports  of  cotton 
goods  to  this  port  and  district,  since  a  large  part  of  the  imports  comes 
through  the  likin  stations  and  is  not  entered  in  the  customs  returns 
of  the  port.  There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  duty  on  goods 
shipped  by  the  likin  system  and  by  the  foreign  customs  system,  espe- 
cially since  merchants  who  make  inland  shipments  by  the  foreign  cus- 
toms system  must  apply  for  their  drawbacks  at  Shanghai  at  the  time  of 
12501  '  2 
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shipment,  while  the  certificates  are  almost  a  year  in  coming.  The 
importation  of  cotton  goods  into  China  generally,  as  shown  by  the 
customs,  is  40  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  the  Empire,  while  the 
cotton  imports  into  Hangchau  are  only  5  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
local  cotton  mill  may  have  some  influence  upon  the  figures,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  total  annual  value  of  the  cotton  imports  into  the  port 
of  Hangchau  is  close  to  $100,000,  and  the  total  for  the  district  four 
times  that  amount.  The  proportion  of  the  several  varieties  of  goods 
in  the  district  generally  seems  to  be  about  the  same  as  in  Hangchau. 

The  reason  other  foreign  goods,  especially  Japanese  towels,  are 
used  here  is  simply  their , cheapness.  The  'Japanese  manufacturers 
appreciate  the  need  of  a  cheap  grade  of  goods  for  this  field  and  have 
met  the  demand.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  goods  should  not 
come  from  the  United  States  direct  if  a  similar  grade  of  goods  for  a 
similar  price  is  put  out. 

The  financial  situation  in  China  generally,  especially  here  and  at 
Hongkong  and  Canton,  is  dominated  by  British  banking  interests,  and 
Great  Britain  has  almost  always  a  decided  advantage  in  exchange. 
Still,  freight  rates  from  the  western  coast  of  the  United  States  are 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  American  shipper  and  present  freight  rates 
by  the  northern  route  from  Chicago  and  westward  ought  to  work  to  the 
advantage  of  American  manufacturers.  Credits  in  China  are  about 
the  same  as  in  all  the  Far  East.  Old  established  houses  have  all  the 
time  they  want,  with  a  low  rate, of  interest  beyond  a  reasonable  time, 
while  houses  that  are  not  established  are  more  strictly  held  to  early 
accounting.  In  general,  credits  in  the  fiast  are  easier  than  in  Western 
countries. 

The  only  cotton  mill  in  this  consular  district,  and,  indeed,  in  this 
part  of  China,  is  owned  by  the  Tung  Ki  Kung  (Cotton  Mill  Company. 
It  is  well  located  on  the  e^nal  front  of  Hangchau,  and  seems  to  be  a 
comparatively  modern  plant,  employing  about  1,300  men,  women,  and 
children.  Its  work  is  confined  altogether  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
yarn.  During  1903  it  made  3,000,000  pounds  of  yarn,  or  7,500  bales, 
which  it  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $54.60  a  bale.  Of  the  cotton  used 
last  year  about  70  per  cent  was  bought  locally  and  the  remainder  was 
brought  from  Shanghai,  most  of  it  being  Indian  cotton;  the  year 
before,  80  per  cent  was  of  native  production,  the  rest  mostly  Indian. 
The  cotton  bought  locally  is  mostly  raised  in  Chekiang  and  Kiangsu 
provinces.  The  raising  of  cotton  hereabout  seems  to  be  slightly  on 
the  increase.  The  average  price  for  cotton  paid  by  the  mill  here  for 
the  past  three  years  is  about  $12.60  per  picul  of  133  pounds.  The 
mill  has  had  considerable  trouble  because  of  lack  of  capital  and 
cooperation.  Its  output  has  been  purchased  almost  altogether  by 
local  merchants,  though  some  cotton  rope  manufactured  has  been  sent 
to  Shanghai. 
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Much  cotton  is  manufactured  in  this  district  by  hand,  going  from 
the  plant  to  the  consumer.  The  time-honored  Chinese  methods  and 
implements — the  rough  home-made  gin,  the  bow,  and  the  old  Chinese 
carding  method — are  still  in  control  of  the  situation.  Hand  spinning 
and  weaving  are  common,  and  will  probably  continue  to  be  common  so 
long  as  labor  is  so  cheap  in  China  and  foreign  goods  so  dear.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  even  approximately  the  amount  of  cotton  goods 
thus  manufactured,  for  the  work  is  done  by  the  common  people,  who 
do  not  report  their  doings. 

Dyed  goods  are  generally  more  common  here  than  print  goods, 
although  the  latter  are  coming  into  fashion  at  the  present  time.  Blues 
seem  to  be  the  most  popular  shades.  Yellows  and  some  shades  of 
purple  are  of  special  significance  and  should  be  avoided.  The  American 
bale  is  a  satisfactory  package  for  shipment  to  this  part  of  China. 

It  is  doubtful  if  American  cotton  trade  here  can  be  increased  by 
correspondence.  The  field  deserves  a  number  of  good  men  who  will 
push  American  interests,  and  push  them  long  and  persistently.  Above 
all,  cheap  grades  of  goods  must  be  made  for  this  market.  There  is  a 
growing  demand  here  among  foreigners  and  well-to-do  Chinese  for 
good  grades  of  cotton  goods,  as  well  as  other  American  and  foreign 
high-grade  products,  but  for  the  mass  of  the  Chinese  people,  the  great 
field  for  the  American  cotton  manufacturer,  there  must  be  cheap  goods, 
rough  perhaps,  substantial  if  possible,  but,  above  all,  cheap. 

George  E.  Anderson,  Ccmsul, 

Hangchau,  China,  October  2^  ISOIj. 


TRADE  OF  CHEKIANG  PROVINCE,  CHINA. 

{Prom  United  States  Consul  Anderson,  Hangchau,  China.) 

The  province  of  Chekiang  is  probably  the  richest  in  China.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  its  trade  condition  reflects  that  of  all  the  central  part 
of  the  country.  At  the  present  time  this  condition  is  good,  reflecting 
very  clearly  the  general  betterment  in  Chinese  affairs  which  has  char- 
acterized the  years  since  the  T'ai  P'ing  rebellion  and  especially  since 
the  temporary  setback  due  to  the  troubles  of  1900.  On  the  whole, 
the  crops  this  year  in  Chekiang  and  central  China  generally  have  been 
satisfactory,  although  there  is  a  material  falling  off  in  the  production 
of  both  tea  and  silk.  Native  cotton  manufacture  is  growing.  The 
importation  of  opium — generally  taken  as  reflecting  the  ability  of  the 
people  to  buy  luxuries  and  therefore  their  financial  condition — has 
increased  greatly. 

An  increase  in  postage  rates  became  effective  October  1.  Under  the 
former  schedule  local  letters  were  sent  for  one-half  cent  Mexican  (one- 
fourth  cent  gold),  domestic  letters  for  1  cent,  with  a  proportionate 
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charge  for  parcels.  The  rate  now  in  effect  is  1  cent  Mexican  for 
local  letters,  2  cents  for  domestic  letters,  and  the  rates  for  parcels  of 
all  classes  are  practically  doubled.  Already  the  increased  rate  has 
reduced  the  volume  of  postal  business,  but  probably  the  earnings  will 
be  considerably  increased. 

Another  feature  promising  trouble  in  the  immediate  future  is  an 
announcement  from  the  customs  service  that  after  October  20  fees 
will  be  charged  for  certain  documents,  among  them  being  a  fee  of  1 
haikwan  tael,  or  about  70  cents  gold,  for  each  transit  permit  issued 
for  the  transportation  of  goods  from  the  coast  to  other  points,  and  3 
taels  for  each  grain  permit  covering  grain  shipments  not  to  exceed 
600  piculs  of  133  pounds  each.  These  new  imposts  are  held  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  and  even  the  letter  of  the  new  commercial  treaties 
between  China  and  other  nations.  It  is  an  added  tax,  which  it  is 
thought  will  be  very  troublesome  and  will  interfere  with  trade  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  cause  constant  friction  and  attempts  at  evasion.  There 
was  an  attempt  during  the  past  summer  to  levy  a  likin  tax  on  silk 
worms  in  Yu-hang,  but  the  attempt  was  followed  by  prompt  protest 
and  even  rioting  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  concerned,  and  the  obnox- 
ious tax  was  soon  given  up. 

The  opium  trade,  which  is  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  people,  shows  a  rather  remarkable  increase.  In  1903 
there  was  imported  into  this  customs  district  2,227  piculs  (296,859 
pounds),  valued  at  $1,666,214  gold,  the  largest  importation  by  about 
15  per  cent  in  the  history  of  the  opium  trade.  During  nine  months 
this  year  the  imports  were  1,927  piculs  (254,869  pounds),  against  1,616 
(215,380  pounds)  in  1903. 

Imports  of  cotton  are  running  about  the  same.  Japan  still  has  the 
bulk  of  the  towel  and  handkerchief  trade  here  and  India  furnishes 
most  of  the  imported  yarn.  The  Hangchau  cotton  mill  has  been 
working  with  full  force  night  and  day  for  practically  all  the  year  and 
has  done  much  more  work  than  heretofore.  It  has  installed  a  cotton- 
seed oil  plant  and  is  using  the  refuse  of  cotton  in  a  more  modern  way. 
In  short,  it  is  being  conducted  on  better  business  principles  and  prom- 
ises to  do  more  work  than  ever.  Its  product,  cotton  yarn,  is  consumed 
almost  altogether  locally.  The  cotton  crop  in  this  part  of  China  this 
year  is  only  fair.  The  cotton  does  not  promise  to  be  of  good  grade 
or  of  unusual  quality. 

The  volume  of  metal  imports  into  this  part  of  China  is  increasing. 
Last  year  Hangchau  imported  32,084  piculs  (4,277,867  pounds)  of 
metal  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  valued  at  $175,714  gold.  This  prob- 
ably represents  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  total  imports,  since 
they  are  the  customs  returns,  and  there  is  no  way  of  getting  at  the 
likin  importations.  There  is  an  increase  ttis  year.  The  falling  oflF  in 
the  Japanese  match  trade  is  remarkable,  amounting  to  nearly  25  per 
cent. 
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The  feature  of  the  import  trade  most  interesting  to  the  United  States 
is  the  decrease  in  the  imports  of  American  kerosene  and  the  increased 
impoilations  of  the  Russian  and  Sumatran  products.  For  three-quar- 
ters of  this  year,  compared  with  the  same  part  of  last  year,  the  figures 
are:  American,  2,015,250  gallons  and  2,509,390  gallons;  Russian, 
239,600  gallons  and  19,850  gallons;  Sumatran,  836,400  gallons  and 
277,500  gallons.  The  Russian  and  Sumatran  oils  are  of  cheaper  grade 
than  the  American  product.  It  is  the  same  old  story  of  the  United 
States  not  producing  a  cheap  article  for  the  special  trade  in  China. 
Imports  of  sugar  and  tobacco  were  about  the  same  during  the  first 
three-quarters  of  this  year  as  they  were  during  the  first  three-quarters 
of  last  year,  both  in  quantity  and  in  value. 

There  has  probably  been  a  falling  off  in  the  exports  this  year  of  both 
tea  and  silk.  Of  silk  there  has  been  exported  4,521  piculs  (602,649 
pounds),  as  compared  with  2,349  (313,121  pounds)  last  year,  but  the 
fact  that  2,524  piculs  (336,449  pounds)  of  this  year's  crop  were  refuse 
silk,  against  816  piculs  (108,772  pounds)  last  year,  tells  the  stofy  of  the 
probable  decrease.  The  crop  last  year  was  valued  at  $1,694,188  gold. 
This  year  the  merchants  say  that  they  have  secured  enough  higher 
prices  for  good  silk  to  make  up  for  what  they  have  lacked  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  higher  grades,  and  that  this  year's  total  value  will  probably 
equal  last  year's.  Thei  falling  off  in  tea  was  estimated  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  at  about  20,000  chests;  the  actual  figures  show  95,812 
piculs  (12,771,739  pounds)  this  year,  against  102,585  (13,674,580 
pounds)  last  year.  The  crop  last  year  was  valued  at  $3,068,984  gold. 
Prices  this  year  se^m  to  be  ranging  slightly  higher  than  last  year. 

General  conditions  have  been  fairly  good.  The  price  of  silver  has 
been  falling  somewhat,  but  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  is  practically 
the  same,  silver  prices  for  commodities  rising  to  allow  for  exchange. 
The  Mexican  dollar  changed  for  830  cash  or  ten  10-cent  pie<^es  and  3 
cents  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  later  the  price  was  850  cash  or 
ten  10-cent  pieces  and  5  cent«i.  This  closely  follows  the  course  of 
money  last  year.  The  Hangchau  mint  is  turning  out  about  300,000 
1  and  2  cent  pieces  a  day,  sending  some  of  them  to  Ningpo  and  other 
points  in  the  province.  The  fact  that  they  are  running  about  on  a 
level  with  cash  in  the  surrounding  provinces  demonstrates  that  the 
supply  of  copper  and  silver  money  is  about  the  same  throughout  all 
this  part  of  China. 

The  Grand  Canal,  by  means  of  which  most  of  the  internal  trade  of 
China  is  carried  on,  is  in  need  of  attention,  but  there  is  no  indication 
that  it  will  be  had.  The  number  of  native  freight  and  passenger  boats 
is  increasing,  no  less  than  1,410  junks  being  in  Hangchau  port  this 
year  during  July  and  August,  against  610  last  year.  While  there  is 
abundant  talk  of  new  railroad  enterprises,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
principal  portion  of  the  Hankau  line  will  be  in  opemtion  next  year, 
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there  is  really  little  work  being  done,  and  the  prospect  is  not  as  satis- 
factory as  it  might  be.  The  freight  rates  between  the  coast  and  the 
interior  and  for  coast  trade  were  raised  last  year  from  20  to  100  per 
cent,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  combination  between  the  steam  launch 
companies  controlling  canal  trade.  Independent  boats,  however,  are 
cutting  the  rates,  which  generallj'^  are  still  reasonable. 

Constant  agitation  for  the  protection  of  trade-marks  in  China  has 
resulted  in  the  drafting  of  provisional  rules  for  adoption  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  next  year  will  probably  see  affairs  relating  thereto  on  a 
new  basis. 

The  whole  trade  situation  in  China  is  promising,  and,  so  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  is  without  special  features  other  than  the 
need  of  American  manufacturers  studying  the  Chinese  market  and 
markets  in  the  Far  East  generally  and  meeting  the  special  demands 
thereof  by  special  brands  of  goods.  The  demand  in  (^hina  is  particu- 
larly for  cheap  goods  at  low  prices.  The  demand  for  any  other 
classes  of  goods  is  comparatively  limited.  It  is  probable  that  prices 
of  silk  and  similar  goods  in  the  near  future  will  run  considerably 
higher  because  of  the  fact  that  the  bettered  condition  of  the  Chinese 
people  is  enabling  more  people  to  use  such  goods  at  home. .  This  bet- 
tered condition  also  promises  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United 
States  far  more  trade  with  China  than  they  have  had,  provided  they  go 
after  it. 

George  E.  Anderson,  Conmd. 

Hangchau,  China,  October  18^  190 J^. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  FRANCE. 

{Prom  United  States  Oonml-Oerwral  SHnn^,  MaraeiUe,  France.) 

French  imports  increased  by  254,887,000  francs  ($49,393,191)  from 
1902  to  1903,  and  the  exports  decreased  by  82,327,000  francs 
($15,889,111).  Eight  months  of  the  year  1904  show  a  total  import 
trade  in  France  of  2,995,380,000  francs  ($578,108,340),  against 
3,159,846,000  francs  ($609,850,278)  in  1903,  and  a  total  export  trade 
of  2,851,719,000  francs  ($550,381,767),  against  2,765,^976,000  francs 
($533,833,368)  in  1903.  During  this  period  the  amount  of  duties 
collected  was  269,202,000  francs  ($51,955,986),  against  305,543,000 
francs  ($58,969,799)  in  1903. 

In  1903  England,  the  United  States,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Argen- 
tina, in  the  order  named,  were  the  foremost  nations  exporting  to 
France,  and  England,  Belgium,  Germany,  the  United  States,  and 
Switzerland  the  principal  nations  importing  from  France.  The  United 
States  sold  to  France  within  $20,000,000  as  much  as  Great  Britain,  and 
bought  less  than  one-quarter  as  much.     Of  the  goods  to  the  value  of 
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$50,000,000  which  the  United  States  bought  in  France,  silk  and  woolen 
goods  and  Parisian  novelties  represented  about  $30,000,000,  constitut- 
ing a  list  of  articles  than  which  the  French  people  have  nothing  more 
profitable  to  sell.  Though  our  purchases  were  less  in  the  aggregate 
than  those  of  some  other  nations,  we  were  the  most  desirable  custom- 
ers of  the  Republic. 

Exports  from  the  poll;  of  Marseille  to  the  United  States  fell  off  in 
value  from  $6,674,141  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1903,  to  $4,310,823 
in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1904.  Of  this  loss  the  decrease  under  the 
head  of  goatskins  amounted  to  $1,015,117.  Since  October  1  expoits 
seem  to  be  picking  up,  and  the  current  year  will  probably  be  an 
excellent  one.  In  the  imports  from  the  United  States  no  great 
changes  are  noted.  The  trade  in  American  salted  meat  products  was 
praeticall}^  annihilated  over  a  year  ago  by  a  change  in  the  French 
tariff.  Domestic  dealers  in  this  and  other  products  affected  by  the 
same  legislation  are  actively  petitioning  for  a  restoration  of  the 
former  meat  schedule,  and  are  by  no  means  hopeless  of  success. 

The  table  subjoined  shows  the  value  of  the  exports  and  imports 
combined  from  the  important  French  ports. 

V(due  of  total  trade  of  leading  French  ports,  1901  and  1902, 


Port. 


ManteUle.. 

Havre 

Bordeaux . 
Dunkirk  . . 

Rouen  

Cette 

St  Nazaire 
Nantes  — 


1901. 


$378,183,500 
883,851.400 
112,113,700 
136.412,400 
18,423,700 
24,611,000 
23,989,900 
16,308.500 


1902. 


$414,834,200 
360,543,200 
101,537,300 
136,682,600 
43,251,;^00 
22,388,000 
23,024,900 
15,247,000 


Robert  P.  Skinner,  Consul- General. 
Marseille,*  France,  JSFovemher  5^  190^. 


FRENCH   WALNUTS. 

{From  United  States  Constd  Nason,  Grenoble,  France.) 

Walnuts  are  the  second  most  important  article  of  export  from  Gre- 
noble. The  harvest  of  1903  was  above  the  average  and  produced  abput 
28,000  bales  of  100  kilograms  each  (6,172,880  pounds)  of  unshelled 
nuts  and  30,000  to  35,000  cases  of  25  kilograms  each  (1,652,700  to 
1,928,150  pounds)  of  shelled  nuts  or  walnut  kernels.  A  very  large 
part  of  this  crop  found  its  way  to  the  United  States,  as,  indeed,  is  the 
case  every  year.  There  was  an  unusual  amount  of  speculation  and 
much  fluctuation  in  prices  between  th^  growers  of  nuts,  the  nut  mer- 
chants (middlemen),  and  the  American  buyers.  The  value  of  the 
shipments  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  through  this  consulate 
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was  $450,320.58.  The  nuts  were  sold  in  New  York  at  about  12i  cents 
per  pound  for  the  unshelled,  this  including  all  costs  of  transportation 
and  the  duty  at  3  cents  per  pound.  These  figures  apply  to  the  so-called 
'*  Grenoble  walnuts,"  consisting  of  "mayettes" — the  best  table  nuts 
and  of  the  shape  that  stands  on  end — and  "chabertes,"  sometimes 
mixed  with  the  ''mayettes,"  but  generally  shipped  in  kernels  or  meat 
form. 

This  year  the  harvest,  by  reason  of  the  long  summer  drought  and 
exceptional  heat,  is  but  little  above  half  the  average,  though  the  nuts 
are  of  excellent  quality.  This  has  caused  prices  to  rule  somewhat 
higher,  the  more  so  because,  owing  to  continued  rains,  the  California 
crop  is  also  shortened. 

Inquiries  being  often  made  as  to  the  extent  of  the  walnut  crop  in 
France,  with  a  view  to  comparison  with  the  crop  in  California,  I  have 
gathered  the  following  approximate  estimate: 


Production  of  walnuts  in  France y 

1900  and  1901. 

Year. 

Kilograms. 

POUDdS. 

Value. 

1900 

72,629,700 
87,099,800 

159,900,590 
198,343,832 

$8,648,616 

1901 

3,827,178 

Exports  ofvxUmUsfrom  France,  1900  to  1902, 

Year. 

Kilograms. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1900 

17,118,000 
20,849.800 
11.297,200 

87,727,700 
45,965,938 
24,906,064 

$1,369^000 

1901 

1,668,000 

1902 

903,800 

A  representative  of  a  large  San  Francisco  house  and  of  the  Pacific 
Commercial  Museum  came  to  France  this  year,  in  September,  when 
the  harvest  was  practically  assured,  and  made  a  personal  inspection  of 
the  trees  and  nuts,  and  with  consular  assistance  gathered  all  desired 
information  upon  which  to  base  estimates  by  the  aid  of  which  Cali- 
fornia dealers  are  doubtless  enabled  to  compare  the  native  and  foreign 
crops,  in  size  and  quality,  to  forecast  the  market,  and  to  formulate 
prices. 

C.  P.  H.  Nason,  Crmsul. 

Grenoble,  France,  October  31^  190^.. 


PATENT  AND  TRADE-MARK  LAWS  OF  FRANCE. 

(fVoTO  VniUd  States  QmttU-Oeneral  Oowdy,  Paris,  France.) 
PATENT  LAWS. 

There  has  been  no  new  legislation  in  France  regarding  patent  laws, 
apart  from  a  decree,  dated  Auust  11,  1903,  relating  to  the  rules  of 
practice.     The  so-called  r^sum    or  summaiy  of  the  characteristics  of 
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CHARTREUSE    AND    OTHER   LIQUEURS.  10 

the  invention,  which  has  hitherto  been  optional,  now  becomes  compul- 
sory. The  full  postal  address,  which  was  hitherto  optional,  will  now 
invariably  have  to  be  given.  Applicants  desiring  to  secure  the  advan- 
tages of  the  international  convention  will  now  be  called  upon  to  give 
the  date  of  their  first  prior  application  abroad.  Amendments  required 
under  the  rules  were  hitherto  admitted  only  as  a  provisional  measure, 
as  provided  by  the  decrees  of  September  3,  1901,  May  31,  1902,  and 
December  31,  1902.  Henceforth  the  right  to  amend  is  definitive,  and 
these  three  decrees  are  repealed. 

The  law  of  July  5,  1844;  amendment  law  of  May  31,  1856;  law  of 
May  23,  1868  (protecting  inventions  in  public  exhibitions);  decrees  of 
October  21, 1858  (extending  protection  to  French  colonies),  July  5, 1850 
(extending  protection  to  Algeria),  June  24,  1893  (extending  protection 
to  Indo-China);  amendment  law  of  April  7,  1902,  together  with  the 
patent-ofiSce  circulars  of  September  6  and  16,  1902,  and  the  decree  of 
August  11,  1903,  are  in  force.  (Le  Bulletin  Officiel  de  la  Propri^t^ 
Industrielle  et  Commerciale  is  sent  to  this  consulate-general  by  the 
French  ministry  of  commerce — by  which  it  is  published — and  is  for- 
warded regularly  to  the  Patent  OflSce  at  Washington  on  behalf  of  the 
French  minister.) 

Propositions  have  been  made  from  various  sources  to  modify  the 
patent  law  of  July  5, 1844,  which  still  governs  the  protection  of  inven- 
tions, but  nothing  tangible  has  yet  been  attained. 

TRADE-MARK  LAWS. 

There  are  no  new  laws  regarding  designs  and  copyrights.  As 
regards  the  trade-mark  laws,  the  only  new  legislation  is  a  decree  of 
February  19,  1903,  which  renders  applicable  to  Madagascar  and  its 
dependencies  the  laws  and  decrees  which  govern  trade-marks. 

John  K.  Gowdy,  Consul- General, 

Paris,  France,  October  1^,  190^. 


CHARTREUSE  AND  OTHER  LIQUEURS. 

(From  United  States  Consul  Naton,  Grenoble,  France.) 

With  the  closing  in  the  spring  of  1903  of  the  old  and  far-famed 
monastery  of  La  Grande  Chartreuse  and  the  acquiring  of  the  property 
by  the  State,  the  making  and  the  exporting  of  the  well-known  cordial 
"Chartreuse"  to  the  United  States  ceased.  The  monks  have  now 
resumed  its  manufacture  at  Tarragona,^  in  Spain,  under  the  new  label, 
'*  Liqueur  fabriqu^e  Sk  Tarragona  par  les  Peres  Chartreux."  The 
original  label  and  trade-mark  were  appropriated  by  the  French  Gov- 

aSee  Dally  Consular  Reports,  No.  2120,  November  30, 1904. 
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ernment,  and  it  has  recently  granted  to  a  leading  firm  of  French  dis- 
tillers the  right  to  use  them.  They  are  about  to  ship  to  America  a 
liqueur  under  the  name  of  "  La  Grande  Chartreuse,"  purporting  to  be 
identical  with  that  made  by  the  monks.  To  the  ordinary  palate  dis- 
crimination is  difficult.  But  the  monks  claim  that  they  alone  possess 
the  secret  of  the  genuine  article  wmpped  up  in  their  300-year-old 
recipe. 

In  sharp  competition  with  the  original  "Chartreuse,"  there  has  been 
made  for  a  number  of  3'^ears,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  old  monastery, 
another  liqueur  known  as  "La  Rapha^lle."  Its  maker  was  formerly 
a  "brother"  in  the  monastery,  and  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
its  cordial,  but  for  some  reason  he  withdrew  from  the  brotherhood. 
His  business  has  grown  to  be  very  large  and  is  extending  to  other 
countries.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  handling  it  in  the 
United  States;  some  shipments  have  gone  over  already.  It  is  put  up 
in  the  same  form  as  the  "Chartreuse;"  it  is  asserted  to  be  the  same 
thing,  but  is  sold  at  a  much  lower  price. 

C.  P.  H.  Nason,  Consul. 

Grenoble,  France,  October  31^  1901^., 


TRADE    METHODS   IN    FRANCE. 

{Fnm  United  Stales  Qmtul  Naaon,  Grenoble,  France.) 

A  large  house  in  New  York  State  desiring  to  make  headway  in 
Europe  with  a  valuable  patented  deVice  has  brought  this  device  here, 
conferred  personally  with  parties,  showed  its  working,  and  awakened 
interest,  and  is  now  considering  offers  for  its  exploitation  in  France 
under  a  royalty  or  an  out-and-out  sale  of  the  patent. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  means  for  introducing  American  improve- 
ments and  securing  new  fields  for  American  products  and  manufactures. 
The  prospectus,  the  circular,  the  handbook — especially  in  French  and 
with  the  prices  in  French  currency,  sent  to  names  and  through  chan- 
nels that  may  be  indicated  by  the  consul — have  no  doubt  a  certain 
value  in  stimulating  inquiiy  as  to  new  things  and  new  methods,  but 
nothing  will  move  the  cautious  French  business  man  to  take  hold  and 
push  an  article  so  much  as  personal  exhibition  of  the  thing,  personal 
explanations  of  its  advantages,  and  the  personal  establishment  of  an 
agency  to  bring  it  before  the  public. 

C.  P.  H.  Nason,  Conml. 

Grenoble,  France,  October  31^  190^, 
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FRENCH  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS. 

{From  United  States  ConstU-Qeneral  Qowdy,  Pari«,  France.) 

The  striking  feature  of  this  3^ear  has  been  the  extraordinary  cheap- 
ness of  money,  a  condition  brought  about  by  the  issue  of  $77,200,000 
of  Russian  5  per  cent  treasury  bonds  in  Paris  in  the  spring,  a  large 
part  of  the  proceeds  having  been  left  on  deposit  here  to  meet  the  cou- 
pons on  the  several  issues  as  they  fall  due.  This  has  produced  a 
great  abundance  of  money  and  has  sent  the  rate  of  discount  for  bills  on 
the  open  market  as  low  as  1  to  1^  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  payment  of  $39,758,000  by  the  United  States  Government  for 
the  Panama  Canal  has  also  contributed  toward  the  cheapening  of  money, 
besides  having  an  influence  on  the  dollar  rate,  which  stood  at  the  gold 
point,  say  about  5.15f  during  May  and  the  beginning  of  June,  the 
period  during  which  the  above  payment  was  effected. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  form  of  money  in  France.  The 
nickel  piece  of  25  centimes  (5  cents)  issued  in  1903  was  found  to  cause 
trouble  by  being  mistaken  for  a  franc  piece,  and  no  more  will  be  struck 
in  the  same  form.  The  new  25  centime  piece  in  nickel  is  not  entirely 
round,  but  contains  22  facets. 

The  5-franc  piece  in  gold  is  becoming  more  rare,  and  a  small  pre- 
mium is  now  offered  by  certain  collectors  for  perfect  specimens  of 
these  coins. 

John  K.  Gowdy,  Co^wul- General. 

Pakis,  France,  October  i^,  1901^. 


NEW  BRITISH  TOBACCO  DUTY. 

(/Vom  United  States  Consul  Boyle,  Liverpool^  England.) 

Liverpool  being  the  chief  port  of  entry  and  point  of  distribution 
for  American  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  natural  that  there 
should  be  much  concern  here  as  to  the  effect,  favorable  or  otherwise, 
of  the  new  additional  duty  of  3  pence  (6  cents)  per  pound  on 
** stripped"  leaf.  The  trade  in  all  its  branches — importing,  manu- 
facturing, and  selling,  wholesale  and  retail — has  been  much  unsettled 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and  now  this  new  duty  has  intro- 
duced an  additional  disturbing  influence.  Opinions  vary  considerably 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  new  duty  in  both  this  country  and  America.  A 
few  days  ago  the  London  Times  conspicuously  published  the  following: 

We  have  received  from  an  American  correspondent  a  communica- 
tion in  which  he  explains  the  effect  which  the  change  in  the  British 
duty  on  tobacco  has  had  on  the  trade  in  the  United  States.  An 
arrangement  whereby  stripped  tobacco  comes  into  this  country  at  3s. 
3d.  [79  cents]  per  pound,  whereas  unstripped  comes  in  at  3s.  [73  cents] 
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per  pound,  has  brought  the  offal  to  this  country  in  the  shape  of  the 
stem.  The  stem  was  formerly  taken  out  of  the  tobacco  in  the  United 
States  and  left  there.  It  was  the  raw  material  of  valuable  commercial 
products,  and  before  the  duty  was  changed  he  himself  had  a  contract 
tor  $15  a  ton  for  stems  to  be  hauled  away  from  the  factory  door  by 
the  purchaser. 

Since  the  change  in  the  duty  the  contract  has  become  valueless,  as 
there  are  no  stems  to  be  sold,  and  the  trade  in  this  material  has  passed 
to  England.  The  offal  is  now  bein^  ground  into  powder  in  Liverpool. 
From  this  offal  used  to  be  made  m  the  United  States  (1)  germicide 
powder  for  sheep  washing  and  for  horticultural  purposes;  (2)  a  liquid 
extract  of  nicotine  chemically  extracted  and  shipped  to  Germany;  (3) 
snuff.  The  point  our  correspondent  wishes  to  emphasize  is  that  the 
importation  of  the  stem  into  England  has  created  a  new  industry  here, 
as  labor  is  required  to  strip  the  leaf  on  this  side. 

The  above  was  widely  reprinted  in  the  English  press,  particularly  in 
this  district  and  other  tobacco  centers.  Some  papers  have  treated  the 
matter  from  the  fiscal  standpoint — that  is,  the  claim  has  been  made  that 
the  additional  duty  of  3  pence  (6  cents)  on  "stripped"  leaf  as  against 
"unstripped"  is  really  the  thin  edge  of  a  system  of  discriminating 
protective  duties  on  articles  wholly  or  in  part  manufactured,  as  against 
the  raw  material;  and  the  result  of  this  new  tobacco  duty,  as  alleged  by 
the  American  correspondent  of  the  Times,  in  creating  a  new  industry 
in  this  country,  is  held  to  be  a  vindication  of  the  wisdom  of  the  new 
duty. 

With  the  object  of  getting  at  the  actual  facts  of  the  case,  I  sub- 
mitted the  Times  article  to  one  of  the  best-known  and  largest  firms  in 
the  United  Kingdom  which  imports  American  leaf  tobacco.  This 
firm  replied  in  writing  as  follows,  and  it  will^  be  observed  that  it  does 
not  agree  altogether  with  the  American  correspondent  of  the  Times, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  present  situation  is  concerned: 

There  is  no  new  industry.  The  making  of  germicide  powders  is  a 
very  old  industry,  and  whether  the  manufacturers  will  get  their  tobacco 
offal  any  cheaper  in  consequence  of  increased  stemming  in  this  coun- 
try remains  to  be  seen.  No  increased  stemming  to  any  extent  has  yet 
taken  place,  nor  will  it  until  the  stock  of  strips  in  this  country  is 
exhausted.  Manufacturers  of  germicide  powders  in  America  who 
have  been  getting  tobacco  stems,  which  they  call  ''the  raw  material  of 
valuable  commercial  products,"  may  well  cry  out  about  the  decrease 
In  the  supply  of  stems,  in  consequence  of  shippers  in  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas  not  making  strips  for  sale  in  this  country  out  of  the  crop 
now  being  sold,  for  hitherto  stems  have  been  made  in  such  quantities 
that  they  have  had  no  value,  as  indicated  by  the  price,  $15  per  ton. 

People  will  not  buy  leaf  tobacco  at  from  6  cents  to  26  cents  per 
pound  to  pull  the  stems  to  sell  at  one-third  of  a  cent  per  pound  to 
makers  of  germicide  powders. 

In  the  West,  Kentucky,  Clarksville,  etc.,  the  scarcity  of  stems  can 
not  yet  have  been  felt,  as  the  strips  were  made  out  of  the  1903  crop 
before  the  duty  was  raised,  and  the  1904  crop  has  not  yet  been  marketed. 
No  doubt  the  nolders  of  stems  would  not  continue  to  give  them  away. 
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when  they  anticipated  no  stems  being  made.  Stems  being  of  no  value, 
the  cost  of  the  tobacco  and  labor  in  stemming  was  added  to  the  strips, 
which  made  strips  so  much  dearer.  If  strips  can  be  made  in  this  coun- 
try, with  ample  drawback  for  duty  on  the  stems  returned  into  bond, 
and  these  stems  be  of  value  for  any  purpose,  then  the  strips  made  in 
this  country  will  be  relatively  cheaper  than  those  made  in  America. 
If  the  scarcity  of  stems  in  America  should  compel  the  manufacturers 
of  germicide  powder  to  pay  the  first  cost  of  the  stems,  then  American 
stemmers  would  be  able  to  send  strips  here  at  a  price  that  would  enable 
our  manufacturers  to  buy  American-made  strips  and  pay  the  exti'a  6 
cents  duty. 

The  following  revised  instructions  as  to  the  duties  payable  upon 
imported  tobacco  have  just  been  issued  by  the  British  commissioners 
of  customs: 

(1)  Subject  to  the  exception  made  in  respect  of  "  butting,"  as  stated 
hereafter,  all  leaf  tobacco  imported,  the  leaf  of  which  is  not  complete 
by  reason  of  the  removal  of  the  stalk  or  midrib  or  of  some  portion 
thereof,  is  to  be  deemed  to  be  stripped  tobacco,  and  the  higher  rate  of 
dut\^  is  to  be  levied  accordingly. 

(2)  Leaf  tobacco  which  has  been  "butted"  abroad  is  to  be  admitted 
at  the  lower  rate  of  duty  as  unstripped,  provided  the  oflBcers  are  satis- 
fied that  the  portion  of  the  leaf  removed  m  the  operation  of  "  butting" 
does  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  the  estimated  length  of  the  entire  leaf, 
measured  from  the  tip  to  the  point  where  the  midrib  is  assumed  to  have 
joined  the  main  stem  of  the  plant. 

(4)  The  board  authorize  officers  concerned  to  allow  ''  butting"  oper- 
ations to  be  performed  on  leaf  tobacco  in  bond. 

James  Boyle,  Consul. 
Liverpool,  England,  Nirvemhei'  iJ,  190I{, 


COMMERCE  OF  TRIESTE  IN  1903. 

{Fr<rm  United  Slates  Comul  Hos^dd,  Trieste,  Atutria.) 
TOTAL  TRADE. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  commerce  of  Trieste  in  1903  shows  an 
increase  of  62,445,361  crowns  ($12,676,408)  over  the  value  in  1902. 
The  total  value  of  imports  in  1903  was  773,220,635  crowns  ($156,963,- 
789),  against  751,278,766  crowns  ($152,509,589)  in  1902,  while  the 
exports  rose  in  value  from  702,509,711  crowns  ($142,609,471)  to  743,- 
013,203  crowns  ($160,831,680).  No  declaration  of  value  is  required  on 
the  entry  of  goods  at  the  Austrian  custom-houses,  so  that  where 
values  are  given  in  this  report  it  should  be  understood  that  they  are 
based  upon  estimates  by  the  Trieste  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  principal  items  of  import  and  export  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 
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Principal  imports  and  exports  of  Trieste,  190S. 


Articles. 


Alcohol  and  distilled  liquors . 

Animals  (cattle) 

Clothing  and  millinery 

Coal  and  coke 

Coffee 

Com 

Cotton,  raw 

Drugs 

Flour 

Fruit 

Glassware,  etc 

Gold  and  gold  coin 

Hardware 

Iron  and  ironware 

Jute 

Leather  goods 

Metals  and  metal  ware 

Oils,  cotton,  sesame,  etc 

Oils,  olive 

Paper,  pasteboard,  etc 

Rice..rr. 

Seeds,  divers 

Silver  and  silver  coin 

Skins,  raw  and  tanned 

Sugar 

Tea 

Textile  fabrics  and  yams 

Tobacco,  etc 

Wine 

Wood 

Wooden  ware 

Wool,  raw 


Imports. 


Quantity. 


Quintals. 
123,198 


11,065 

4,218,092 

602,167 

611,724 

690,417 

41,093 

46f,762 

1,432,913 

114,863 


27,146 
516,348 
206,008 
4,282 
147, 187 
201,034 

86,414 
464,791 
832,780 
375,903 


162,t'6S 

1,268,940 

14,011 

247,821 

145,165 

799,849 

2,114,716 

192,728 

28,643 


Value. 


f  1,140, 
1,423. 
2,695, 
1,891, 
9,634. 
1,568, 

14,016, 
1,114, 
2,201, 
6,746, 
1,916, 


6,110,608 
6,096,695 
1,635,886 
24,316,398 
9,029,115 
6.080,405 
8,902,497 
1,887,644 
1,075,688 


Exports. 


Quantity. 


Quintals. 
121,626 


Value. 


81,31^.848 


TRADE  WITH   UNITED  STATES. 

The  total  value  of  direct  imports  at  Trieste  from  the  United  States 
was. 31,638,377  crowns  ($6,422,590),  or  4,627,611  crowns  ($939,405). 
more  than  in  1902.  This  gain  is  participated  in  by  a  large  number  of 
commodities  and  is  largely  if  not  entirely  due  to  the  improved  steam- 
ship communication  between  this  port  and  New  York.  The  imports 
of  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  also  show  a  large  increase, 
and  the  present  indications  are  that  the  imports  of  1904  will  exceed 
those  of  1903  by  fully  25  per  cent. 

The  imports  of  American  cotton-seed  oil  rose  from  87,512  quintals 
(48,620  barrels)  in  1902  to  142,079  quintals  (78,930  barrels)  in  1903. 
Our  trade  also  shows  a  large  increase  in  lumber,  tobacco,  coffee,  par- 
affin, lard,  and  bacon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  importation  of  Amer- 
ican coal  has  entirely  ceased.  This  inability  of  our  coal  to  compete  at 
present  with  the  British  product  at  Trieste  is  owing  to  the  abnormally 
low  freight  rates  of  English  colliers,  that  always  find  profitable  return 
cargoes  in  the  grain  ports  of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  value  of  the  exports  from  Trieste  to  the  United  States  increased 
from  $1,282,495  in  1902  to  $1,479,743  in  1903.  Articles  showing  an 
increase  are  drugs,  iron,  rice,  and  silk,  and  those  showing  a  decrease 
beans,  cuttle-fish  bones,  dried  fruit,  gum,  and  leaf  tobacco. 

Frederick  W.  Hossfeld,  ConsuL 

Trieste,  Austria,  Octobet*  31^  lOOJf.. 
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NOTES. 


Villamizar  Port  Closed. — ^The  minister  of  finance  and  public  credit 
of  Venezuela  has  recently  issued  an  order  closing  the  port  of  Villa- 
mizar. Only  within  the  last  few  months  has  communication  between 
Colombia  and  Venezuela  been  reopened,  and  all  our  foreign  merchants 
have  much  merchandise  ready  to  be  sent  to  Colombia.  Commerce 
will  be  greatly  damaged.  To  avoid  these  interruptions  in  the  future, 
I  understand  that  a  large  foreign  house  here  has  agreed  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Colombia  to  send  all  goods  for  the  eastern  part  of  that 
country  by  way  of  Magdalena  River.  Colombia  in  return  allows  a 
rebate  of  30  per  cent  from  the  customs  duty.  Both  the  commerce 
and  the  revenues  of  Maracaibo  will  be  damaged  by  this  arrangement. — 
jE  N.  Plu7aa€he7\  Consul^  Maracaibo^  Venezuela^  N^ovemher «?,  190^. 


Postage  Rates  in  France. — ^There  has  been  no  change  in  the  rate 
of  postage,  the  charge  still  being  3  cents  on  15  grams  (slightly  over 
one-half  ounce)  for  interior  letters,  and  5  cents  for  the  same  weight 
for  letters  to  other  countries  of  the  Postal  Union.     Newspapers  pay 

1  cent  on  60  grams  (1.12  ounces).     Registered  papers  can  be  sent  for 

2  centimes  (interior).  The  demand  for  a  2-cent  interior  postage  is 
being  discussed,  but  the  date  of  its  adoption  is  not  mentioned. — John 
K.  Gmody^  Consul-  General^  Paris^  France^  Octoher  i^,  190^.. 


Public  Land  Law  of  Venezuela.— United  States  Consul  Plumacher 
has  forwarded  from  Maracaibo,  under  date  of  October  20, 1904,  a  trans- 
lation of  the  new  law  of  waste  or  public  lands  of  Venezuela,  and  the 
same  is  now  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  where  it  may  be  consulted  by  parties  interested. 


Venezuelan  Coal.— United  States  Consul  Plumacher,  at  Mara- 
caibo, Venezuela,  under  date  of  November  3,  1904,  has  forwarded  a 
copy  of  a  decree  and  translation  declaring  that  in  future  the  Govern- 
ment of  Venezuela  will  exploit  the  coal  deposits  of  that  Republic. 
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COMMERCIAL    DEVELOPMENT    IN   HONDURAS. 

{From  United  States  Qmnd  Wood,  Ceiba,  Hondura$.) 

The  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  was  a  prosperous  one  for  this 
country,  and  this  consular  district  in  particular. 

The  great  number  of  inquiries  in  regard  to  Honduras  now  being 
received  at  this  consulate  plainly  show  that  many  people  in  the  United 
States  are  taking  a  keen  interest  in  this  country.  It  could  hardly  be 
otherwise.  As  the  commercial  development  of  Mexico  becomes  more 
complete  the  Central  American  republics  afford  a  natural  and  easy 
outlet  for  American  capital. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  the  commercial  development  of  Honduras 
and  other  Central  American  States  has  been  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  revolutions,  but  this  danger  has  been  exaggerated  and  not  well 
understood  in  the  United  States.  Foreigners  are  not  often  molested 
here  in  times  of  domestic  disturbances,  and  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
in  the  future  any  industry  conducted  by  foreign  enterprise  or  capital 
will  be  seriously  troubled.  About  the  only  annoyance  that  could 
happen  to  foreign  capitalists  would  be  the  impressment  of  their 
laborers  to  act  as  soldiers  for  the  time  being.  In  fact,  in  my  opinion, 
capital  invested  in  Honduras  is  as  safe  a^  in  any  other  country,  and 
subject  only  to  those  risks  which  attend  business  ventures  all  over  the 
world. 

Another  of  the  great  hindrances  to  the  proper  development  of  Hon- 
duras has  been  the  lack  of  suitable  transportation  facilities.  To  partly 
remedy  this  defect  some  work  has  be^n  done  in  the  mountain  trails  lead- 
ing to  the  interior  and  a  ^eat  many  concessions  have  been  granted  for 
the  construction  of  narrow-gauge  railways.  The  work  on  three  of  these 
railroads  or  tramways  is  now  being  actively  pushed  in  this  district  and 
two  of  them  are  nearly  completed.  The  roads  are  intended  mostly 
for  transporting  bananas  from  the  plantations  to  the  points  of  ship- 
ment. The  construction  of  these  short  roads  marks  an  important 
event  in  the  progress  of  the  country,  for  it  will  be  easy  to  extend  them 
until  the  whole  coast  is  provided  with  ample  transportation.  All  the 
materials  used  in  their  construction,  even  the  ties,  have  been  imported 
from  the  United  States.  Concessions  for  the  improvement  of  water- 
ways have  been  granted,  but  little  work  on  them  has  been  done  so  far. 

Honduras  is  under  a  progressive  administration,  which  is  doing  every- 
thing possible  for  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  the  country.  Legiti- 
mate business  enterprises  are  receiving  much  encouragement.  The 
12501  2 
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political  horizon  is  without  a  cloud.  Capital  is  urgently  needed  for 
enterprises  so  numerous  that  they  can  not  be  mentioned,  but  in  view 
of  the  disastrous  failures  familiar  to  everybody  who  has  passed  any 
length  of  time  in  the  Tropics,  would-be  investors  can  not  be  too  strongly 
urged  to  use  great  care  how  they  place  their  money. 

HOW   AMERICAN   TRADE   WITH   HONDURAS  CAN   BE   INCREASED. 

American  goods  are  placed  in  Honduras  under  far  more  favorable 
circumstances  than  those  of  any  other  country.  Almost  the  entire 
shipping  of  the  country  is  to  and  from  the  United  States.  Sixty  per 
cent  of  the  imports  now  come  from  the  United  States,  but  there  are 
many  opportunities  for  greater  commerce.  Sending  competent  repre- 
sentatives is  the  best  way  to  gain  trade  in  foreign  countries.  American 
exporters  should  make  a  careful  study  of  foreign  countries  and  their 
commerce,  country  by  country  and  article  by  article.  German  and 
English  exporters  are,  as  a  rule,  more  painstaking  than  Americans, 
and  so  win  a  share  of  the  trade  even  where  American  goods  are  placed 
at  an  advantage. 

Dean  R.  Wood,  Consul. 

Ceiba,  Honduras,  October  30^  1901^. 


COTTON  GROWING  ABROAD. 

{From  United  StaUs  Consul-Oeneral  Evans,  London,  England.) 

The  inclosed  article  on  cotton  growing  in  other  lands  than  America 
and  British  colonies  appeared  in  the  London  Globe  of  September  30 
last: 

England  is  not  moving  alone  toward  the  extension  of  the  world's 
cotton  supply.  The  schemes  of  the  British  Empire  Cotton-Growing 
Association,  which  has  now  received  a  royal  charter,  are  of  much 
greater  dimensions  than  any  others  now  before  the  world,  and  the 
chief  augmentation  of  future  cotton  crops  will  come  from  the  British 
dominions.  But  if  the  present  attempts  to  promote  international 
action  are  carried  out,  and  there  is  a  general  concentration  on  cotton 
growing  in  suitable  localities,  the  foreign  sources  of  supply  are  worthy 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  France,  for  instance,  has  wide  colonial 
regions  suitable  for  the  crop,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Niger 
there  has  been  a  considerable  output  of  cotton.     Algeria,  too,  has 

f)roved  its  suitability  by  past  evidence.  During  the  cotton  famine  f  ol- 
owing  the  outbreak  of  the  American  civil  war  an  abundant  crop  of 
cotton  was  grown  there,  and  some  French  manufacturers  believe  that 
the  industry  might  now  be  revived.  At  that  time  30,000  acres  of  cot- 
ton were  cultivated,  and  if  at  the  present  time  35,000  acres  could  be 
restored  to  such  cultivation  France  would  enjoy  an  annual  native  crop 
of  10,600,000  kilograms  (23,148,535  pounds)  of  cotton.  Cambodia,  too, 
produces  a  considerable  quantity  of  cotton,  and  the  cultivation  is  being 
extended. 
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In  Spain  a  bill  to  encourage  cotton  growing  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Cortes,  the  plan  being  to  extend  the  crop  by  offering  prizes  and 
other  inducements  to  those  who  raise  it.  Italy  has  a  great  and  grow- 
ing cotton  industry,  employing  2,700,000  spindles  and  171,000  work 
people.  It  used  340,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  in  1903,  as  compared 
with  270,000,000  pounds  in  1900.  In  1882  the  value  of  the  product 
of  the  industry  was  £5,800,000  (128,225,700);  in  1903  it  had  grown 
to  £13,500,000  (165,697,750}.  Naturally,  such  a  market  would  wel- 
come native  cotton,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  crop  might  be  culti- 
vated profitably  in  Italy.  At  any  rate,  the  cotton  which  was  grown 
there  up  to  1873  was  useful,  though  not  of  very  high  quality,  and  a 
better  staple  might  now  be  obtained. 

Germany  has  been  very  active  in  this  matter,  and  has  in  some 
respects  gone  ahead  of  England.  It  offers  many  incentives  to  colonists 
to  aevote  themselves  to  cotton  growing.  A  price  has  been  offered  in 
advance  for  crops  raised  and  premiums  have  been  given  for  the  best 
crops.  The  colonial  committee  also  furnished  gins  and  bale  presses 
free  of  charge,  and  the  German  Steamship  Line  of  Hamburg  offered 
free  transport.  The  result  was  that  the  Saxon  Spinners  Unionj  which 
had  previously  had  cotton  from  German  West  Africa,  received  in  1902 
the  first  consignment  from  German  East  Africa,  and  there  was  the 

Srospect  of  supplj^  from  Togo,  Saadani,  Usambara,  and  Pon^ene. 
ermany  also  sent  its  experts  to  the  cotton  fields  in  the  Southern  States 
to  study  cultivation,  and  established  an  office  at  Dar-es-Salaam  to 
organize  all  cotton  schemes  and  see  them  jjroperly  caiTied  out.  Rail- 
way development  for  transport  from  the  inner  lands  to  the  points  of 
shipment  has  also  been  taken  in  hand. 

This  systematic  work  has  had  the  best  results.  The  Togoland  cot- 
ton has  shown  a  marked  improvement,  in  consequence  of  the  teaching 
which  has  been  imparted,  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  crop  there  in 
the  current  year  would,  reach  200,000  pounds.  The  area  sown  has 
been  greatly  extended  and  next  year's  crop  is  expected  to  yield  1,000 
bales  of  500  pounds  each.  The  Reichstag  has  voted  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  construct  a  i-ailway  for  transport  from  Lome  to  Palime.  In 
German  East  Africa  there  are  2,000  hectares  (4,942  acres)  under  cot- 
ton, but  when  the  Nyassa  Railway  is  completed  it  will  be  possible  to 
cultivate  the  Kilwa  district,  where  there  are  100,000  hectares  (247,104 
acres)  of  good  cotton-growing  land.  To  obtain  the  advantages  of 
cheap  transport  the  banks  of  flie  Rufidiji  River  are  being  cultivated 
and  the  area  will  soon  extend  over  150  kilometers  (93.2  miles),  for 
which  distance  the  river  is  navigable.  Germany  is  fully  alive  to  the 
necessity  for  cheap  transport,  and  is  aware  that  nothing  would  tend 
to  develop  cotton-growing  so  much  as  the  opening  up  of  Tight  railway 
lines. 

The  Dutch  have  also  given  attention  to  this  important  question,  as 
it  affects  their  East  Indian  colonies.  Two  varieties  of  cotton  have  long 
been  cultivated  in  Java  and  much  has  been  done  to  develop  the  trade. 
In  1902  the  cotton  export  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  amounted  to  about 
5,300  tons,  half  of  which  was  of  Javanese  growth.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  Residency  of  Samaran^,  the  chief  center  of  the  cotton  cul- 
tivation, is  promoting  and  protecting  the  interests  of  the  planters,  and 
the  Government  has  provided  a  sum  of  money  to  be  advanced  as  loans 
and  premiums.  • 
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The  Regent  of  Demak  has  studied  the  question  closely,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  staple  which  sells  for  6  pence  (12  cents)  a  pound 
in  HoUana.  Even  in  Palestine  there  is  likely  to  be  a  revival  of  cot- 
ton growing.  Up  to  1866  cotton  was  grown  there  on  a  considerable 
scale  on  the  belt  irom  Gaza  to  Tyre,  100  miles  long  and  5  to  20  miles 
broad.  The  export  from  Palestine  during  the  war  averaged  20,000 
bales,  and  though  the  fall  in  prices  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
industry  there  is  no  reason  why  at  fair  prices  it  should  not  be  reestab- 
lished. The  Palestine  cotton  is  inferior  to  that  of  Egypt,  being  shorter; 
but  it  is  indigenous  to  the  soil  and  flourishes,  whereas  cotton  from 
foreign  seed  can  only  be  grown  successfully  with  expensive  irrigation 
works.  Still,  even  the  inferior  native  cotton  is  of  a  useful  kind,  and 
cotton  from  the  Holy  Land  may  be  obtained  once  moi*e. 

Finally,  there  are  countries  still  farther  away  where,  if  diflBculties 
can  be  overcome,  cotton  should  be  a  staple  crop.  Paraguay  is  admira- 
bly fitted  for  cotton  growing  and  the  plant  has  been  cultivated  there  for 
years,  though  never  exported.  But  samples  sent  to  this  country  have 
been  favorably  received,  and  should  be  able  to  compete  with  Ameri- 
can cotton.  The  chief  diflBculty  in  the  way  of  the  crop  proceeds  from 
the  scarcity  of  labor.  The  natives  are  not  industrious,  and  so  long  as 
their  necessities  are  provided  for  they  will  not  work  even  for  higher 
wages.  Guatemala  is  another  cotton  region  which  may  yet  be  a  souree 
of  supply  to  commerce.  Indeed,  there  is  no  scarcity  of  cotton  lands; 
all  that  is  needed  is  their  development,  and  Great  Britain  on  this 
point  seems  to  have  induced  many  to  follow  her  example. 

H.  Clay  Evans,  Consul- Genet^al. 

London,  England,  November  11^  190^.. 


CqTTON  GROWING  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

{From  United  StaUB  Oonaul-Oeneral  Bray,  Melbourne,  Australia.) 

At  the  recent  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So<?iety  of  Victoria, 
at  Melbourne,  were  exhibited  two  new  varieties  of  cotton  reported  to 
be  of  exceptional  quality,  grown  by  Doctor  Thomatis,  at  Cairns,  in 
the  State  of  Queensland.  Doctor  Thomatis  stated  that  one  varifety, 
named  Caravonica  I,  gave  the  large  yield  of  1,200  pounds  of  ginned 
cotton  per  acre,  and  that  it  has  been  pronounced  by  American,  English, 
and  Continental  experts  to  be  of  the  value  of  lOd.  (20  cents)  per 
pound  and  should  be  classed  as  a  wool  cotton.  The  other  variety, 
named  Caravonica  II,  the  yield  of  which  is  not  stated,  is  a  silky  cotton 
valued  at  Is.  (24  cents)  per  pound. 

Caravonica  I  in  yield  and  value  is  stated  to  be  far  in  advance  of  all 
other  cottons,  and  applications  for  seed  have  been  made  from  many 
countries.  It  is  a  tree  cotton  and  is  cultivated  like  an  orchard  tree. 
It  is  planted  7  feet  by  7  feet  apart  and  when  6  months  old  attains  a 
height  of  7  feet  and  bears  a  small  crop  the  first  season.  Slight  prun- 
ing is  necessary  each  year  to  keep  the  tree  robust  and  of  a  convenient 
size  for  working.     From  300  to  500  bolls  are  said  to  be  yielded  by  a 
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single  tree  in  a  season;  and  it  is  claimed  that  70  of  these  bolls  will 
make  from  If  to  2i  pounds  of  clean  lint. 

Much  interest  is  being  evinced  in  Australia  in  the  possibility  of 
successfully  growing  cotton  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  continent. 
This  part  of  Australia  is  stated  by  experts  to  be  eminently  adapted  for 
the  purpose,  having  distinct  rainy  and  dry  seasons.  The  governments 
of  the  States  of  South  Australia  and  Queensland  intend  to  offer  every 
facility  for  cotton  growers  to  secure  land  in  the  northern  territory  of 
those  States  and  in  other  ways  to  encourage  the  industry. 

An  association  has  been  formed  in  Manchester,  England,  to  encour- 
age the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the  British  Empire.  Agents  of  this 
association  are  now  in  Australia  and  in  Fiji,  are  in  communication 
with  the  governments  of  the  States  in  which  the  climate  and  soil  are 
adapted  to  the  industry,  and  are  otherwise  arousing  interest  in  the 
project. 

John  P.  Bray,  Conmd-Oeneral, 

Melbourne,  Australia,  October  15^  190  1^. 


CANADIAN  RAILWAYS. 

iFrcfm  the  HaHJaz  Evening  MaU,  forwarded  by  United  States  Vice-OmmlQeneral  George  HiU,  Halifax 

Nova  Scotia.) 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1903,  Canada  had  18,988  miles  of  railway  in 
operation  and  19,078  miles  of  track  laid.  The  miles  by  Provinces  are 
as  follows:  Ontario,  7,142;  Quebec,.  3,492;  New  Brunswick,  1,445; 
Nova  Scotia,  1,050;  Prince  Edward  Island,  200;  Northwest  Territories 
and  Yukon,  2,094;  Manitoba,  2,225;  British  Columbia,  1,421.  In  1867, 
at  the  time  of  confederation,  the  total  mileage  of  the  country  was  only 
2,087. 

Canada  has  167  steam  railwavs.  Twenty-five  of  these  have  been 
amalgamated  and  form  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  system.  The  remain- 
ing 112  have  more  or  less  consolidated.  Three  of  these  are  bridge 
companies,  with  4i  miles  of  rail,  and  one  is  a  tunnel  company,  with  2i 
miles  of  rail.  The  mileage  (rails  laid)  of  the  several  organizations  is: 
Canadian  Pacific,  7,437;  Grand  Trunk,  3,154.48;  Intercolonial  and 
Prince  Edward  Island,  1,519.26;  other  railways,  6,959.89;  bridge  and 
tunnel,  6.96.    The  number  of  miles  laid  with  steel  rails  was  18,976. 

The  gauges  of  railways  in  Canada  are  as  follows:  British  Yukon, 
90.32  miles,  3  feet  gauge;  Carillon  and  Grenville,  13  miles,  5  feet  6 
inches  gau^e;  Kaslo  and  Slocan,  31.80  miles,  3  feet  gauge;  Klondike 
Mines,  2  miles,  3  feet  gauge;  Prince  Edward  Island,  209  miles,  3  feet 
6  inches  gauge;  Lenora  and  Mount  Sicker,  11.50  miles,  3  feet  range; 
Louis  and  Richibucto,  7  miles,  3  feet  gauge;  other  railways,  18,Yl2.97 
miles,  4  feet  8i  inches  gauge. 

The  Dominion  government  has  contributed  at  the  rate  of  $9,313 
per  mile  constructed;  the  provincial  governments  at  the  rate  of  $1,720 
per  total  mileage  constructed,  and  the  municipalities  at  the  rate  of 
$868  per  mile  on  total  mileage. 
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f  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  Canadian  railways  June  30,  1903, 
was  $1,146,550,769.  Governments  have  contributed  as  follows: 
Dominion,  $177,677,689;  Ontario,  $8,418,578;  Quebec,  $16,445,242; 
New  Brunswick,  $4,542,940;  Nova  Scotia,  $2,090,091;  Manitoba, 
$1,275,378;  British  Columbia,  $37,500.  Municipalities  had  contrib- 
uted, up  to  June  30,  1903,  $16,551,044. 

The  train  mileage  made  on  Canadian  roads  in  the  3^ear  ending  June 
30,  1903,  was  60,382,920.  The  earnings  per  mile  for  the  same  period 
were  $5,059,  the  expenses  $3,554.  The  net  income  of  Canadian  i-ail- 
ways  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  was  $28,583,004. 

in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  the  Canaaian  railways  carried 
22,148,742  passengers  and  47,373,417  tons  of  freight,  including 
1,926,070  tons  of  flour,  5,761,792  tons  of  grain,  1,345,203  tons  of  live 
stock,  6,041,976  tons  of  lumber  of  all  kinds,  2.083,297  tons  of  firewood, 
7,266,388  tons  of  manufactured  goods,  and  22,958,691  tons  of  all  other 
goods.  In  the  same  year  420  persons  were  killed  and  1,453  injured. 
Of  the  killed,  53  were  employees,  186  were  passengers,  while  187  are 
designated  as  ^'others."  Of  the  injured,  258  were  passengers,  944 
employees,  and  251  "others." 


GREEK  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

{From  United  States  Cbtisid  McOirtiey,  Athens,  Greece.) 

During  the  last  year  a  semiofficial  chart  of  the  official  weights  and 
measures  of  Greece  was  published,  and  from  it  I  have  compiled  the 
following  tables,  which  give  the  Greek  measures  and  American  equiva- 
lents. An  examination  of  these  tables  shows  that  some  confusion  exists 
in  these  weights  and  measures,  there  being  four  ''piks,"  two 
*'stremmas,"  two  "kilons,"  two  '^  dactylos,"  and  three  cloth  measures. 

The  '*  royal  pik"  is  the  length  of  the  French  meter,  39.37  inches; 
the  "mason's  pik"  is  a  little  more  than  29.52  inches;  the  ''endeje," 
or  small  commercial  pik,  is  slightly  over  25.51  inches;  and  the  "  bratzo," 
or  large  commercial  pik,  is  over  26.33  inches.  The  mason's  pik  is  used 
in  measuring  mason  work,  and  the  last-named  two  piks  for  measuring 
cloth.  The  third  cloth  measure  is  the  "  yard,"  which  lacks  a  fraction 
of  an  inch  of  the  length  of  the  American  yard.  It  is  used  mostly  in 
the  Ionian  Islands. 

The  stremma  is  a  square  measure,  and  the  two  stremmas  in  use  are 
the  ^' royal,"  which  equals  a  little  more  than  39.53  square  rods,  and 
the  *'old,"  which  equals  a  little  more  than  50.21  square  rods.  Why 
the  old  stremma  is  retained  in  use  I  have  not  learned.  There  are  4.047 
royal  stremmas  in  one  American  acre. 

The  two  "  kilons"  are  measures  of  capacity,  the  ''  royal "  containing 
over  3.53  cubic  feet  and  the  '^old  kilon"  1.171  cubic  feet.  Another 
measure  of  capacity  is  the  "  hekatolitron,"  which  is  exactly  the  size 
of  the  royal  kilon. 

The  trades  use  the  metric  system  principally,  but  there  are  excep- 
tions, as  the  use  of  the  pik  and  yard  by  tailors  in  measuring  cloth. 
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Timber  and  boards  are  measured  by  metric,  English,  and  Venetian 
measures. 

The  unit  of  weight  is  the  oka,  which  equals  2.82185  pounds.  Up  to 
the  time  the  chart  above  mentioned  was  issued  the  Greek  oka  was 
variously  stated  to  be  equal  to  2.8518  pounds,  2.84  pounds,  and  2.6998 
pounds,  but  the  official  measures  printed  on  this  chart  show  that  the 
oka  is  2.82185  pounds  in  weight.  I  have  been  informed  that  in  the 
Ionian  Islands  2.6998  pounds  is  considered  an  oka. 

For  heavy  weights  the  royal  kilon,  commonly  called  a  '*  kilo,"  and 
equaling  75  okas,  or  211.6987  pounds,  and  the  *'  tonos"  (ton),  equaling 
2,204.6  pounds,  are  used.  Wine,  beer,  liquors,  oil,  milk,  vinegar, 
sirups,  and  other  liquids  are  sold  by  the  oka,  on  the  mainland  of 
Greece,  but  in  the  Ionian  Islands  the  "secchio,"  3  gallons,  the 
**pagliazza,"  1.99  gallons,  and  the  "barile,"  17.626  gallons,  are  said 
to  be  still  in  use. 

Linear  measures. 


Denominations  and  values. 


American  equiv- 
alents. 


lOfframmisor  suchiliometen=>l  dactylos 0.8937  inch. 

10aactyliorsubhekatolitera»lpalami ,  3.9S7inche8. 

10  palamae  or  subdecilitere^l  royal  pik 39.37  inches. 

1,000  royal  piks  or  meter8=>l8tadlon j  3,280  feet  10  inches. 

lOstadiaor  chiliometers^lschoinisormyriameter 32,808  feet  4  inches. 

1  mason's  pik »0.75  royal  pik 29.5275  inches. 

1  endeie  or  small  commercial  pik»0.648  royal  pik '  25.51176  inches. 

1  xouplon  of  an  endeje«0.061  royal  pik 3.18897  inches. 

1  braczo  or  laive  commercial  pik =0.669  royal  pik 26.33853  inches. 

1  roupion  of  a  bratzo30.083625  royal  pik 

1  yaid=.0.91438  royal  pik 

1  ponaB=0.30470  royal  pik 

1  aactylo8=0.02539  royal  pik 


3.29235  inches. 
35.99914  inches. 
11.9997  inches. 
0.9996  inch. 


Square  measuree. 


Denominations  and  values. 

American  equivalents. 

100  square  ffmTnniae=l  •vii'are  dactylos 

0.164999  square  inch. 
15.49995  square  inches. 
10.7638  square  feet. 
89.5367  square  rods. 
60.2116  square  rods. 
6.0546  square  feet. 
1  acre. 

100  square  clactyli = 1  square  palaroi". 

100  sqiuire  paiamae=3l  square  royal  pik 

1,000  square  royal  piksa]  square  royal  stremma 

1. 27  square  royal  stremma8=>l  square  old  stremma 

0.  M25  square  royal  pik— 1  square  mason's  pik 

i,  047  square  royal  stremmas",  or  3. 1868  square  old  stremmas 

Cubic  measures. 


Denominations  and  values. 


American  equivalents. 
Dry.  Liquid. 


10  cubes^l  mystron 

10mystra=sl  kotyll 

10  kotylae>=l  litra-Bl  cubic  palami 

1,000  cubic  grammae=l  dactylos 

1, 000  cubic  dactyll = 1  cubic  palami 

1,000  cubic  palamae=l  cubic  royal  pik 

1  cubic  royal  pik  a  1  tonos  (ton) 

1  cubic  mason's  pik'0.421  cubic  royal  pik 

1001itras=l  cubic  royal  kilon 

10  cubic  royal  kllons=3l  cubic  royal  pik  (10  hekatolitra) 

1  cubic  old  kilon =0. 8316  cubic  royal  kilon 

1.883  cubic  litras=al  cubic  oka 


0.061  cubic  inch. 

0.6102  cubic  inch. 
JG2. 026  cubic  inches. 
tl.816  pints. 

0.061  cubic  inch. 

1.816  pint<«. 

1.308  cubic  yards. 

2,204.6  pounds. 

14.868  cubic  feet 
(11.945  bushels). 

2.8375  bushels. 

28.375  bushels. 

1.171  cubic  feet. 

2.421  pints. 


!  0.0845  gill. 
I  0.845  gill. 

l}l.056  quarts. 
I  0.0845  gill. 
I  1.056  quarts. 
,  246.17  gallons. 

I  109.215  gallons. 

I  26.417  gallons. 
,  4.128  hogsheads. 

8.760  gaUons. 
I  1.408  quarts. 
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FBENCH   SHIPPING   IN   1903. 
Weights. 


Denominations  and  valueB. 


10  flubchiliofframmonsal  kokkon . 
10  kokkot^l  obolos 


10  obolo8=l  grammona. , 

1,000  grammasal  chiliogiammon . 

1,000  chiliograms— 1  tonos  (ton)... 

1,280  gTamma8=-l  oka 

400  drammia«il  olca 

IfiO  drammia^l  Venetian  iltra  — 

1  Venetian  litTa»0.876  oka 

1  loval  kilon«-75  okas 

1  old  kilon=24.875  okas 


American  equiyalents. 


0.154  grain. 
1.548  grains. 
15.482  grains. 
2.2046  pounds. 
2,204.6  pounds. 
2.82185  pounds. 
2.82185  pounds. 
1.06819  pounds. 
1.06819i>ounds. 
211.6887  pounds. 
70.1985  pounds. 


a  One  grammon^l  cubic  dactylot  of  water  at  a  maxlmnm  density. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  a  number  of  unofficial  weights  and 
measures  are  in  use  in  the  Kingdom,  including  the  scale  used  by  the 
pharmacists.  Below  are  given  these  unofficial  weights  and  measures, 
arranged  under  two  heads — pharmaceutical  weights  and  miscellaneous 
weights  and  measures,  most  of  the  latter  being  Venetian  and  in  use  in 
the  Ionian  Islands  only. 

Unofficial  weights  and  measures  in  use  in  Greece, 


Denominations  and  values. 


American  equiyalents. 


PHABMACEUTIOAL  WEIGHTS. 

Igranum^O.  0626  gram 

lgrammosi.25flrTams 

60.grams=-l  dracbmna  (3. 75  grams) 

8gramni«ildrachmna  (8. 75  grams) 

8  drachmn^l  uncia  (80  grams) 

12  uncias»l  libra  (860  grams)...*. 

ICraCBLLANBOUS  WKIOHT8  AND  MRA8UBEB. 

libra: 

Grossa 

SotUe 

Mina 

Talento 

Talanton 

Seccbio. ..................................................... 

Pagliazza  (an  oh* measure  used  in  Cep'haionliBi) '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.'.'. 


0.9645  grain. 
19.29  grains. 
57.87  grains. 
2.8785  scruples. 
7.716  drams. 
11.574  ounces. 


1  pound. 
0. 8028  pound. 
2.2024  pounds. 
100  pounds. 
880.607  pounds. 
8  gallons. 
1.9902  gallons. 


Daniel  E.  McGinlet,  .Consul. 
Athens,  Greece,  October  27^  1904.. 


FRENCH  SHIPPING  IN  1903. 

{From  United  States  CormU-Oeneral  Skinner,  Marseille,  France.) 

The  French  merchant  marine  continues  to  suffer  acutely  from  an 
appai*ently  insuperable  difficulty — lack  of  outgoing  freight.  In  Mar- 
seille, for  example,  decidedly  the  most  important  French  port,  against 
4,666,198  tons  of  goods  imported  during  1903  but  2,170,212  tons  were 
exported.  Added  to  this  vital  complaint  of  shipowners  is  the  increased 
cost  of  operating  French  ships  compared  with  those  of  other  nations, 
D  0  B  NO.  2141 2 
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and,  by  no  means  least  of  all,  troubles  with  labor.  During  three 
months  of  1904:  the  Marseille  fleet  lay  idle  in  the  port  while  labor 
troubles  were  being  settled,  and  during  this  long  period  foreign  ships 
were  regularly  transacting  their  accustomed  business. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  general  statistics  of  French  ship- 
ping, excluding  the  coasting  trade: 

Entrances  and  clearances  at  French  ports  in  190S  and  1903. 


Entered: 

Number  of  ships {iSSi! 

Tonnage \\^" 

Cleared: 

Number  of  ships {19^*' 

Tonnage {}^;; 


French  ships. 

Foreign  ships. 

All  France. 

Marseille. 

All  France. 

Marseille. 

7,681 

7,611 

4,745,300 

4,814,849 

7,665 

7,669 

4,688,642 

4.603,494 

6,807 

6,909 

3,260,209 

3,465,898 

5,8M 

6,927 

3.282,540 

8,473,240 

17,826 

17,681 

13,622,562 

14,449,876 

13,469 

13,887 

9,195,921 

9,716,619 

2,608 

2,763 

3,301,518 

8,795,484 

2,517 

2,753 

3,807,472 

3,778,175 

The  statistics  of  the  port  of  Marseille  continue  to  demonstrate  the 
increasing  sea  power  of  the  smaller  maritime  nations  operating  cheaper 
ships  with  cheaper  men  than  either  Great  Britain  or  France.  While 
the  amount  of  merchandise  landed  and  shipped  from  Marseille  from 
1900  to  1903,  inclusive,  increased  by  936,335  tons,  French  ships  ben- 
efited by  only  163,252  tons  of  increase  and  British  ships  by  only 
89,726  tons.  During  the  same  interval  the  freight  going  out  and 
coming  in  on  ships  of  other  foreign  nations  increased  by  683,357  tons. 
Three  Mediterranean  nations  show  increases  in  the  last  three  years 
greater  or  almost  as  great  as  those  of  Great  Britain  or  France, 
namely:  Italy,  183,000  tons;  Greece,  199,208  tons,  and  Spain,  142,318 
tons.  The  increasingly  profitable  business  of  these  smaller  maritime 
nations  per  ton  of  shipping  employed  is  even  more  striking,  as  this 
table  shows: 

Tonnage  of  ships  of  the  leading  nations  entering  and  leaving  MarseiUe,  and  freight  carried 

by  them. 


Country. 


France 

Great  Britain 

Italy 

Greece 

Spain 


Freight 
landed  or 
embarked. 


Tbna. 
3,274,444 
1,199,274 
584,866 
494,996 
377,753 


Tonna«re 
of  ships. 


6,939,133 

8,700,466 

883,644 

476,606 

666,325 


Robert  P.  Skinner,  Consul- General. 
Marseille,  France,  November  5,  1901^. 
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WORKINGMEN'S  GARDENS. 

{From  United  States  CkmnU  AiweU,  Boubatz,  Prance.) 

An  international  congress  was  held  in  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1903 
to  discuss  the  best  means  to  maintain  and  extend  the  work  of  allotting 
plats  of  ground  to  workmen  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation.  This  con- 
gress was  attended  by  French  philanthropists  prominent  in  politics  as 
well  as  by  dignitaries  of  the  church.  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium 
were  also  represented. 

The  work  is  not  a  new  one,  but  it  has  been  considerably  extended 
during  the  past  year.  The  evil  of  intemperance  has  so  undermined 
the  health  and  usefulness  of  workmen  that  a  means  is  sought  of  inter- 
esting them  in  such  healthful  employment  outside  of  mill  hours  as 
shall  bring  them  increased  comfort  and  attach  them  to  the  soil  which 
they  cultivate. 

Many  employers  in  this  district  have  made  generous  gifts  of  land  to 
be  allotted  to  deserving  workmen,  and  at  the  Arras  Exposition.,  just 
closed,  a  first  prize  was  awarded  to  the  "exposition  of  gardens  ior 
workingmen."  This  exposition  rej^^esented  only  the  gardens  in  the 
north  of  France,  including  those  in  the  Department  of  the  North,  in 
which  the  consulate  of  Roubaix  is  situated,  the  Pas  de  Calais,  the 
Aisne,  Sonmie,  and  Oise.  The  Department  of  the  North  and  the  Pas 
de  Calais  were  best  represented. 

The  Abb^  Lemire,  of  Paris,  president  of  the  .Ligue  du  Coin  de 
Terre  et  du  Foyer,  has  photographs  of  this  interesting  exhibit  and 
statistics  concerning  it.  They  are  to  serve  at  the  Liege  Exposition, 
during  the  coming  year,  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  this  philanthropic 
work. 

Counselor  Badefeldt,  of  Berlin,  addressed  the  congress  of  1903  in 
the  name  of  the  German  Red  Cross  Association,  and  stated  that  the 
photographs  of  workingmen'^  gardens  exhibited  by  the  Abb6  Lemire 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  had  suggested  to  Germans  the  feasibility  of  m 
similar  philanthropic  work. 

According  to  reports  made  in  October,  1903,  there  existed  at  that 
date  600  gardens  in  Belgium  in  which  plats  had  been  allotted  to  3,000 
pei*sons.  France  had  created  6, 137  gardens,  which  had  provided  assist- 
ance to  43,000  persons.  These  gardens  were  provided  either  by 
charitable  societies  or  by  groups  of  philanthropists  associated  for  that 
purpose. 

The  congress  of  1903  discussed  whether  the  laborer  should  derive 
full  profit  from  the  land  cultivated  or  pay  rent  for  his  cottage,  reserv- 
ing to  himself  the  surplus.  French  delegates  leaned  toward  the 
adoption  of  the  full  charity  basis,  while  the  Germans  inclined  to  view 
the  matter  strictly  from  the  point  of  social  preservation,  and  thought 
it  wiser  to  demand  a  small  return  for  the  grounds  allotted. 
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In  order  that  the  work  may  thrive  in  cities  where  the  majority  of 
op>eratives  have  never  handled  a  spade,  it  is  now  thought  necessary  to 
encourage  a  taste  for  cultivating  the  sbil  in  children  by  creating  school 
gardens.  It  is  suggested  that  on  holidays,  which  are  so  often  ill 
employed,  scholars  shall  accompany  their  tutors  to  these  gardens  and 
there  learn  to  use  garden  implements  and  acquire  a  taste  for  gardening. 
Prizes  judicially  awarded  would  soon  furnish  the  stimulus  necessary 
to  form  the  useful  worker.  The  school  garden  has  not  yet  taken  form, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  become  the  adjunct  of  the  older  work 
known  as  the  workingmen's  garden. 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  first  person  to  put  the  idea  of  a  work- 
ingman's  garden  into  practice  was  Mme.  Hervieu,  of  Sedan.  Since 
that  time  she  has  had  many  coadjutors,  as  the  work  commends  itself 
not  only  as  philanthropic,  but  as  one  of  social  conservation. 

W.  P.  Atwell,  Consul. 

RouBAix,  France,  Novetnher  16^  IQOJi.. 


SEED   OILS   AND   OIL   SEEDS   IN    MARSEILLE. 

{Frvm  United  States  Oonatd-Qeneral  Skinner,  MarBcUle,  France.) 

Three  large  new  oil-manufacturing  plants  have  been  built  during  the 
past  year  to  handle  the  increasingly  heavy  arrivals  of  oleaginous  seeds 
of  various  kinds.  The  import  of  this  material  has  been  so  great  as  to 
prevent  serious  competition  by  American  cotton-seed  oil,  which  finds 
more  remunerative  markets  elsewhere.  In  1903  Marseille  received 
494,440  tons  of  oil-making  material,  exclusive  of  olives,  and  the  local 
manufacture  of  seed  oil  amounted  to  198,870  tons  during  the  year. 
The  imports  of  oil-making  material  during  the  ten  months  ended 
October  28,  1904,  amounted  to  376,276  tons,  a  decrease  of  47,819  tons 
from  the  imports  in  the  same  period  of  1903.  The  imports  in  1903 
and  1904,  in  detail,  were  as  follows: 

Imports  of  oleaginous  seeds  into  Marseille^  January  to  October^  190S  and  1904- 


Kinds. 


1903. 


1904. 


Shelled  arachides  (peanuto) . . 
Unahelled  arachidesCpeanuts) 

Linseed 

Rape  seed  and  ravison 

Poppy  seed 

Castor  seed 

Cottonseed 

Copra 

Palm  kernels 

Mowrah»  Illipl  nuts,  etc 

Total 


Tom. 
110,946 

88,792 

14,420 
2,626 
8.150 

16,478 
9,282 

94,077 
4,864 
1,077 


428,094 


Tom. 
80,487 
98,892 
72,766 
13, 178 
1,962 
4,779 
12,599 
7,420 
68,890 
7,158 
7,700 


375,276 
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'The  tendency  all  along  the  line  at  this  time  is  to  hold  steady  for 
higher  prices.  The  crop  of  sesame  seed  in  India  appears  to  be  one- 
quarter  short  this  year,  and  no  definite  news  is  yet  at  hand  in  regard 
to  peanuts.  There  may  be,  in  consequence,  a  chance  for  American 
comestible  oils  to  enter  the  Marseille  market  in  greater  quantities 
during  the  next  twelve  months  than  heretofore. 

The  impoi'ts  of  cotton-seed  oil  from  various  sources  during  the  first 
ten  months  have  been  as  follows: 

Imports  of  coUon-seed  oil  into  MarseUle,  first  ten  months  of  1903  and  1904- 


Whence  imported. 

1906. 

1904. 

United  States 

Ton». 
9,041 
845 
231 

Tom. 
11,288 

Great  Britain 

li264 

other  sonrceB - 

271 

Total 

10,117 

12,818 

Exports  of  Marseille  oils  to  the  United  States  have  been  heavier 
this  year  than  usual,  the  declared  value  of  such  exports  during  ihe 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  having  been  as  follows: 


Exports  of  oils  from  Marseille  to  the  United  States,  year  ended  June  SO,  1904- 

dls. 

Value. 

Oils. 

Value. 

Almond ..... 

1160.54 

8,322.01 

14,574.20 

025.80 

2,264.66 

248,882.28 

112,4(M.86 

Poppy 

1168.48 

Castor 

Peanut,  edible 

974.26 

Oopra 

Peanut,  manufacturing 

65,910.65 

Cotton-fleed 

S^ganie 

41,276.71 

nisential 

Various,  including  medicinal 

Total 

1,710.17 

Olive  edihle 

OUve]  for  manui^oxing 

477,809.51 

RoBEBT  P.  Skinner,  Consul- General. 
Marseille,  France,  Novemher  6y  1904^ 


COPRA  IN  SPAIN. 

(From  United  Statet  Vice-OmstU-General  Rider,  Barcelona, ^ain,) 

During  recent  years  the  cost  of  copra  has  been  rather  above  the 
average,  and  this  fact  has  militated  against  its  importation  into  Spain. 
If  the  price  were  to  drop  again  to  between  $66  and  175,  at  which 
copra  was  obtainable  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  the  consumption  in  this 
country  would  probably  increase  by  30  per  cent.  The  higher  the  cost 
of  copra  the  smaller  is  the  consumption  of  the  oil  in  Spain,  as  it  is 
more  advantageous  to  use  olive  oil  for  the  manufacture  of  soap  than 
an  expensive  copra  oil. 

The  average  annual  imports  of  copra  are  10,000  to  12,000  tons  at 
Barcelona  and  18,000  to  20,000  tons  in  the  whole  of  Spain.  These 
direct   hipments  come  chiefly  from  the  Straits  Settlements,  Philippine 
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Islands,  and  Celebes,  though  copra  from  other  places  is  occasionally 
bought.  The  usual  conditions  of  sale  are  cost,  freight,  and  insurance 
to  Barcelona,  quality  '*  fair  merchantable,  not  guaranteed  sun-dried." 
Sun-dried  copra  is  seldom  bought  here,  the  proportion  not  exceeding 
6  per  cent  of  the  entire  imports.  In  paying,  the  seller  draws  a  ninety- 
day  sight  bill  on  the  buyer's  London  bankers  for  90  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  cargo,  the  bankers  accept  the  draft  against  delivery  of 
the  bill  of  lading,  and  the  balance  is  remitted  by  the  buyers  in  a  check 
after  the  goods  have  been  landed  and  weighed  by  the  official  weighers. 

Copra  oil  is  extracted  in  this  country  by  the  ordinary  pressure  sys- 
tem. The  benzine  system  is  pimitically  unknown  here.  The  estimated 
outturn  of  oil  is  from  60  to  64  per  cent,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
material  and  the  process  used  for  drying.  Most  of  the  mills  in  Spain 
have  been  furnished  by  an  English  firm. 

The  waste  product  is  sold  in  cakes  for  fodder,  and  hitherto  most  of 
it  has  been  sent  abroad,  though  the  consumption  in  the  interior  dis- 
tricts of  Spain  is  steadily  increasing.  This  year,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
and  dearness  of  fodder,  more  than  half  the  product  has  been  sold  in 
Spain. 

The  oil  extracted  from  the  copra  is  principally  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap,  of  which  there  are  more  than  thirty  different  varieties 
made  here.  The  soap-making  industry  in  Spain  is  capable  of  being 
largely  developed  on  modern  lines,  because,  with  a  few  notable  excep- 
tions, the  processes  used  in  the  making  of  soap  are  very  antiquated. 
H.  Henderson  Rider,  Vice- Conml- General. 

Barcelona,  Spain,  November  9,  1901^,. 


AUTOMOBILES  IN  BOGOTA. 

{From  United  SUUe$  CormU-Oeneral  Snyder,  BogotA,  Colombia.) 

Last  week  the  first  automobile  made  its  appearance  upon  the  streets 
of  Bogotd,  and  the  excitement  was  unparalleled.  Crowds  have  blocked 
the  highways  for  squares,  rendering  traffic  almost  impossible,  and  great 
interest  has  been  aroused  as  to  the  possibilities  that  this  mode  of 
transportation  may  offer  in  the  future. 

This  automobile  is  an  American  machine,  and  some  business  may 
result  from  the  present  enthusiasm.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  receive 
catalogues  from  automobile  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  for 
filing  in  the  reading  room  here. 

It  is  rumored  that  a  concession  is  shortly  to  be  given  to  a  transpor- 
tation company  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Camboa  road,  which  leads 
from  the  upper  Magdalena  River  to  Bogotd.  Automobiles  are  to  be 
used  exclusively  by  this  company. 

Alban  G.  Snyder,  Cmisul- General, 

BoGOri,  Colombia^  Octobei*  21^  1904. 
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NOTES. 


^Vinte^  Navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence. — ^The  Domimon  Gov- 
ernment is  about  to  test  the  feasibility  of  keeping  the  St.  Lawrence 
Kiver  open  to  navigation  during  the  winter  months  by  the  help  of  an 
ice  breaker,  such  as  has  been  successfully  employed  by  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Baltic  Sea.  A  conference  has  just  been  had  between  the 
minister  of  marine  and  the  ofiBcers  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Company, 
to  whom  the  task  has  been  assigned  of  sending,  in  December,  from 
Sydney  to  Montreal,  a  coal-laden  steamer,  accompanied  by  the  ice 
breaker  Champlain  from  the  vicinage  of  Quebec,  where  she  is  now 
waiting  for  the  freezing  of  the  river  to  make  this  trial*  It  is  believed 
that  there  will  be-no-difficitlty  in^  keeping'  the  St.  Lawrence  open  as 
far  as  this  port,  at  least,  for  a  period  in  the  early  winter  and  spring, 
but  much  doubt  is  expressed  regarding  the  part  beyond  Three  Rivers. 
The  Lake  St.  Peter,  a  few  miles  above  here,  en  route  to  Montreal, 
will  probably  present  the  greatest  obstacles,  and  it  is  doubted  whether 
that  portion  of  the  river  can  ever  be  kept  open.  Should  the  experi- 
ments confirm  this  doubt  the  port  of  Three  Rivei^s  will  naturally  gain 
considerably  in  importance  as  a  shipping  center.  The  effort  to  escape 
from  the  present  obligation  of  using  Portland,  Me.,  as  port  for  the 
trans- Atlantic  shipping  of  this  region  of  the  Dominion  is,  of  course, 
a  prominent  factor  in  the  ice-breaker  project. — James  H.  Womnan^ 
ConmL^  Three  Rivers^  Canada^  November  7^,  lOOJi,. 


European  Exports  of  Peanuts  to  the  United  States. — For  the 
first  time  African  peanuts  (araehides)  received  at  Marseille  have  been 
reexported  to  the  United  States.  The  value  of  these  exports  during 
the  fiscal  year  1904  was  $25,065 — shelled  nuts,  $17,411;  nuts  in  the 
shell,  $7,654.  As  some  sample  lots  of  American  peanuts  had  been 
received"  in  this  city  the  year  Before,  this  turning  of  the  tables  may 
occasion  surprise.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  exports  of  the  nuts 
from  Europe  to  the  United  States  were  in  consequence  of  an  unusual 
shortage  in  the  American  crop  and  consequent  advance  in  price.  A 
repetition  of  this  shortage  in  the  United  States  is  unlikely,  although 
home  buyers  will  now  have  to  consider  the  foreign  market  in  estab- 
lishing their  prices.  I  am  informed  by  the  principal  American  import- 
ers that  the  African  nuts  are  inferior  to  the  American  for  comestible 
purposes,  although  richer  in  oil.  This  is  also  the  judgment  of  the 
Marseille  oil  crushers.  The  Virginia  peanut  is  undoubtedly  the  finest 
in  the  world  in  quality,  but  yields  so  poorly  in  oil  as  to  render  improb- 
able the  creation  of  an  American  oil -crushing  industry  unless  steps 
are  taken  to  secure  a  new  variety  combining  the  advantages  of  the 
standard  American  nut  with  the  i>ercentage  of  oil  in  the  foreign  nut. — 
Robert  P.  Skinner^  Consul- General^  Marseille^  France^  November  5, 
190J^. 
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Grain  Elevators  in  Manitoba. — ^The  trade  and  commerce  depart- 
ment, Ottawa,  has  received  from  the  chief  inspector  of  the  Manitoba 
grain  inspection  district  a  comparative  statement  showing  the  number 
of  licensed  elevators  and  warehouses,  with  the  capacity  of  each,  in  his 
district  in  the.  years  1902-3  and  1903-4.  In  the  former  year  there 
were  822  elevators  and  warehouses,  with  a  total  capacity  of  30,356,440 
bushels;  in  the  latter  there  were  982  elevators  and  warehouses,  with  a 
capacity  of  41,186,000  bushels.  The  elevators  increased  by  178  and 
the  warehouses  decreased  by  18,  and  the  net  gain  in  capacity  was 
10,829,560  bushels.  In  Manitoba  the  Canadian  Northern  last  year 
had  37  more  elevators  than  it  had  the  year  before  and  7  less  ware 
bouses.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  had  56  more  elevators  and  6 
less  warehouses.  In  the  Northwest  Territories  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  has  increased  its  elevators  by  85,  but  has  5  less  warehouses. — 
E.  N,  Gunsaulu%^  Consul^  Toronto^  Canada^  Novemhei*  19^  1901^. 


Canadian  Paper  and  Pulp- Wood  Exports. — According  to  the 
returns  of  the  Canadian  Trade  and  Commerce  Department,  just  issued, 
Canada's  exports  of  paper  during  July  were  valued  at  $96,037.  Great 
Britain  took  $57,754  worth,  the  United  States  $12,841,  and  other 
countries  $25,442.  Of  rags  the  exports  in  the  same  month  were  valued 
at  $14,700,  the  United  States  taking  $9,875  worth.  Pulp  wood  to  the 
value  of  $261,862  went  out  of  the  country,  all  to  the  United  States;  of 
pulp  also  the  United  States  was  the  only  foreign  buyer,  taking  $138,285 
worth.  Canada's  imports  of  paper  in  July  amounted  to  $198,365, 
Great  Britain  contributing  $46,606  worth,  the  United  States  $137,286, 
and  other  countries  $14,473. — E.  N.  Gimsaidus^  Consul^  Toronto^ 
Canada^  November  19^  190^. 


Cotton  in  Prance. — Marseille  is  not  a  cotton-importing  port  of 
great  consequence.  American  cotton  practically  all  seeks  the  north 
of  France  through  the  Atlantic  ports.  The  trade  in  this  city  is  there- 
fore limited  practically  to  cotton  from  various  Old  World  sources. 
The  arrivals  here  in  1903  amounted  to  118,425  bales,  of  which  America 
furnished  14,394.  These  importations  have  steadily  increased  from 
43,688  bales  in  1893.  The  fact  of  this  steady  increase  and  the  sources 
of  supply  of  this  cotton  should  be  suggestive  to  American  exporters 
of  the  fact  that  they  must  face  eventually  important  competition  from 
new  cotton-growing  countries. — R,  P.  Skimier^  CorwuL-Genei'al^  Mar- 
seille^ France^  November  5, 1901^. 
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REVIVAL  OF  AMERICAN  MACHINE  EXPORTS  TO 

GERMANY. 

{From  United  States  Contful-Qenercd  M(uon,  Berlin,  Germany.) 
/ 

For  several  obvious  reasons,  which  have  been  cited  from  time  to 
time  in  these  reports,  the  exports  of  American  machinery  and  machine 
tools,  which  reached  their  highest  development  in  1899-1900,  declined 
in  1902  to  about  one-third  of  their  greatest  volume.  The  causes  of 
this  falling  off  were  mainly  three:  The  general  prostration  of  manu- 
facturing industries  in  Germany  at  that  time;  the  fact  that  German 
machine  shops  equipped  with  American  machinery  had  learned  to 
duplicate  most  of  such  machines  and  many  other  articles  at  less  than 
the  cost  of  the  imported  originals,  and  that  many  American  manufac- 
turers had  established  branch  factories  in  Germany,  the  products  of 
which  competed  directly  with  the  output  of  the  parent  manufactories 
in  the  United  States. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  the  period  of  lowest  depression  is  definitely 
past,  and  that,  notwithstanding  all  adverse  influences,  the  export  of 
American  machinery  to  Germany  is  increasing  in  due  proportion  to 
the  general  recovery  of  industrial  activity  in  this  country.  The  meas- 
ure of  this  renaissance  of  a  once  flourishing  and  impoi*tant  tirade  will 
be  apparent  from  the  following  comparison  of  the  total  imports  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  American  machinery  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
years  1903  and  1904: 

Imports  of  certain  classes  of  American  machinery  into  Germany ,  first  nine  months  of  190S 

and  1904. 


Kind  of  machinery. 


Sewing  machines 

Machine  tools 

Metal-catting  and  boring  machines . 

Pumps 

Typewriters 

Electrical  machines 


1908. 


1904. 


Metric  tons. 

MetrCe  tons. 

1,570 

2,889 

724 

1,684 

91 

206 

109 

142 

90 

114 

27 

63 

Two  reasons  are  ascribed  for  this  rather  unexpected  increase  in  the 
machine  imports  which  compete  most  directly  with  homemade  prod- 
ucts, namely,  the  conviction  which  prevails  in  many  quarters  that  the 
original  machine,  made  in  the  country  where  it  was  invented,  is  supe- 
rior to  any  copy  or  reproduction  of  alien  origin,  and,  secondly,  the  fact 
that  since  the  demands  of  the  American  home  market  have  relaxed, 
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REVIVAL    OF    AMERICAN    MACHINE    EXPORTS    TO   GERMANY.       3 

with  the  diminished  activity  of  the  past  fifteen  months,  our  manufac- 
turers and  exporters  have  given  more  attention  and  effort  to  their 
foreign  trade. 

It  is  just  this  point  in  the  present  revival  that  is  worthy  of  being 
recorded  and  its  significance  recognized.  In  an  old  and  highly  devel- 
oped country  like  Germany,  where  not  only  the  wants  of  its  people 
in  manufactured  merchandise  are  fully  covered  by  homemade  products 
but  a  large  surplus  of  most  goods  is  produced  for  export,  the  impor- 
tation of  similar  wares  from  foreign  countries  must  depend  largely 
upon  the  intelligence  and  energy  with  which  trade  is  pushed  by  the 
exporter  and  his  agents  in  German  markets.  It  is  a  settled  belief  in 
Europe  that  Americans,  although  unsui-passed  as  manufacturers  and 
caterers  to  their  own  countrymen,  have  only  an  incidental  interest  in 
foreign  titide,  and  that  this  interest,  such  as  it  is,  fluctuates  in  close 
and  direct  relation  to  the  condition  and  demands  of  the  home  market. 
During  the  highly  prosperous  period  of  1902-3  in  the  United  States 
the  export  of  many  articles  to  Europe  languished  because  manufac- 
turers at  home  were  too  busy  to  attend  to  orders  and  correspondence 
from  abroad.  Complaints  were  frequently  brought  to  consulates  that 
American  exporting  firms  would  not  even  answer  inquiries  as  to  prices 
and  conditions  of  delivery.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  financial  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Times,  being  sent  to  make  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  growing  "danger"  in  the  United  States,  encouraged  his 
readers  with  the  assurance  that — 

The  truth  is  that  foreign  trade  in  any  systematic  way  is  now  beyond 
the  knowledge  of  the  American  people.  1  was  almost  tempted  to  say  that 
it  is  beyona  their  desires  and  intentions.  That  in  an  indefinite  way 
the}^  would  like  to  have  a  foreign  trade  is  perhaps  true;  but  for  the 
reason  that  they  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  look  to  the  home 
market,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  take  the  steps  that  would  give 
them  any  considerable  share  in  foreign  markets.  After  all,  Americans 
are  the  most  conservative  people  in  the  world  so  far  as  outside  condi- 
tions are  concerned,  and  so  where  these  are  involved  they  are  content 
to  go  on  doing  a  foreign  trade  that  is  merely  complementary  to  the 
home  trade.  If  Count  Goluchowski  and  some  of  the  German,  Russian, 
and  French  dreamers  could  only  know  the  real  truth  about  this  people 
they  would  have  little  reason  to  concern  themselves  with  their  new 
bogey,  the  "American  danger." 

This  is  of  course  an  extreme  and  therefore  misleading  statement  of 
the  case.  The  fact  is  that  a  great  many,  perhaps  a  majority,  of  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  and  merchants  are  indifferent  to  export  trade,  and 
as  a  consequence  careless  and  ignorant  concerning  the  methods  by 
which  it  should  be  developed  and  maintained.  They  regard  foreign 
markets  only  as  a  convenient  outlet  for  their  surplus  products  in  time 
of  overproduction  resulting  from  dullness  and  depression  in  the  home 
demand.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  written,  they  go 
on  sending  catalogues  and  circulars  in  English  with  values  in  dollars, 
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weights  in  avoirdupois,  measurements  in  feet  and  inches.  They  insist 
rigidly  on  American  terms  "Cash  against  B.  of  L.,"  and  kindly  inclose 
a  United  States  stamped  envelope  for  the  reply  oif  the  expected  cus- 
tomer. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  large  number  of  American  manu- 
facturers and  exporters  who  really  know  that  they  want  export  trade, 
and  have  taken  up  the  work  of  establishing,  developing,  and  main- 
taining it,  with  all  the  energy,  skill,  and  adroit  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends  which  distinguishes  them  as  manufacturers  and  caterers  to  their 
home  trade.  They  have  come  to  Germany  and  established  agencies 
either  with  German  firms  of  high  standing  or  as  branch  offices  under 
their  own  management;  their  skilled  salesmen  have  traveled  over  the 
Empire  with  samples  and  price  lists  printed  in  German  units  and  cur- 
rency, and  their  goods  are  known  here  for  just  what  they  are,  no 
more  nor  less.  It  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  when  the  manufacturers 
and  merchants  of  the  United  States  definitely  make  up  their  minds 
that  they  want  a  broadly  developed,  progressive,  and  permanent  for- 
eign trade,  they  will  go  about  the  work  of  obtaining  it  as  ably  and 
successfully  as  they  have  mastered  the  resources  and  capabilities  of 
their  own  country. 

It  is  because  American  pumps,  machinery,  typewriters,  shoes,  and 
many  other  manufactured  articles  are  well  known  and  appreciated 
here  that  the  demand  for  them  has  recovered  and  kept  pace  with  the 
general  revival  of  prosperity  in  this  country.  The  greatly  increased 
importations  of  the  past  nine  months  are  evidence  of  a  vitality  in  the 
German  market  that  will  repay  any  intelligent,  well  considered  and 
directed  effort.  No  European  people  buy  more  readily  and  liberally 
what  they  want,  none  are  more  free  from  narrow  prejudice  against 
merchandise  of  foreign  origin,  none  are  more  keenly  interested  in 
every  novelty  and  valuable  improvement,  than  the  Germans.  If  the 
field  here  is  less  ready  and  easily  worked  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  it 
is  only  because  German  manufacturers  now  supply  cheaply  and  in 
unsurpassed  quality  many  of  the  goods  which  were  then  imported,  but 
there  are  still  lucrative  markets  in  the  Fatherland  for  those  who  will 
seek  them  discerningly  and  cultivate  them  with  intelligent  and  per- 
sistent energy. 

Frank  H.  Mason,  ConmL-Oei^ei^aL 

Berlin,  Germany,  November  8^  190^. 


Value  of  exports  of  American  machinery  into  Germany  in  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1904-^ 


Article. 

Value. 

1906.836 
240.322 
886.786 

Article. 

( 

Value. 

Sewing  machines 

Pumpe 

$73,271 

Tools    

>  Typewriters 

857,989 

Metal- working  machinery 

1  Electrical  machinery 

75,682 

a  From  data  of  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor^  ^ 
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COMMERCE  OP  HAVRE  IN  1903  AND  1904. 

{From  United  Stale*  Congul  Thackara,  Havre,  France.) 
TOTAL  TRADE   IN   1903. 

While  marked  expansion  was  not  shown  in  the  industries  and  com- 
merce of  Havre  in  1903,  the  economic  situation  was  more  favorable 
than  during  the  previous  two  years. 

The  weight  of  merchandise  imported  for  consumption  in  France 
or  for  transit  to  other  countries  was  1,885,876  tons,  an  increase  of 
32,400  tons  over  the  weight  of  the  imports  in  1902,  but  a  decrease  of 
87,500  tons  from  the  weight  in  1901.  The  value  of  the  imports  was 
greater  than  that  of  those  in  either  of  the  two  previous  years,  being 
$229,580,920,  against  $211,376,881  in  1902  and  $219,082,200  in  1901. 

IMPORTS  IN '1903. 

The  following  were  the  principal  articles  in  which  there  were 
increases  and  decreases  in  the  value  of  the  imports  in  1903  as  compared 
with  1902:    • 

Principal  articles  showing  an  increased  import  at  Haire  in  1903. 


Article. 


Cereals  and  flour 

Chemicals 

Clocks  and  watches 

Coffee 

Copper 

Cotton 

Fruits,  dried  and  evapo- 
rated   

Famiture  and  woodwork 


Total.     I  Increase. 


$4,624,250 
1,074,296 
1,919,555 
14,698,200 
11,144,950 
46,028,647 

1,343,899 
357,619 


Article. 


Total. 


«2, 138, 024 
160,168 
384,240 

4,161,558 
964,557  , 

8,470,391 

900,182 
187,399 


Oleaginous  grain   and  1 

fruits I  $3,639,558 

Oilcake '       522,444 

Machines  and  machinery .  1  3, 334, 663 
Mother-of-pearl  and  shells  I  3. 583, 424 
Skinsand  hides,  undressed '  11, 606, 784 

Tools  and  metal  work 686, 868 

Wood,  hard |    3,324,192 

Wool '    2,206,724 


Increase. 


$166,172 

38,400 

797.578 

1,657,091 

1,677, 60e 

259, 58& 

286,934 

687,586 


Other  articles  showing  an  increase  were  basketwork,  bran,  camphor^ 
coal,  volatile  oils  and  essences,  heavy  oils  and  petroleum  residue,  paper, 
cardboard,  and  engravings,  petroleum,  resin  and  resinous  products, 
toys,  fans,  brushes,  and  buttons,  dried  vegetables,  woolen  goods,  and 
salted  and  prepared  meats. 

Principal  articles  showing  a  decreased  import  at  Havre  in  190S. 


Article. 


Iron  and  steel  vessels. 
Brandies  and  liqueurs 

Crude  rubber 

Cheese 

Cotton  goods 

Drugs  and  medicines . 

Fats 

Gums 

Indigo 


Total. 


$87,395 
642,897 
8,114,530 
199,692 
18,566.360 
297,597 
460,845 
115,902 
517,940 


Decrease. ' 


Article. 


I 


Total.     I  Decrease. 


$157,327   '  Ores ,  $779,026 

101,311  ]|  Oils,  pure  fixed 1  852,390 

97,813  I'  Pepper 1  755,316 

24,188      Rice 622,188 

591.399      Silk  goods 8,362,368 

39,381  li  Sugar ;  221.703 

197,285   I  Tobacco,  unmanufactured  263,530 

63,688   .  Wine 1,111,860 

343,998  il  Wood,  common 1,579,571 


$674,224 
529,876 
132,871 
617,307 
644,656 
437,392 
192,915 
623.789 
209,736 
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CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  IN   1903. 

The  customs  receipts  from  all  sources  in  1903  ($18,699,268)  were  over 
$5,000,000  greater  than  during  either  of  the  two  previous  years.  The 
increase  was  due  not  so  much  to  larger  imports  as  to  abnormal  causes. 
An  unusual  quantity  of  pepper  was  withdrawn  from  the  bonded  ware- 
houses at  the  commencement  of  the  year  to  avoid  the  payment  of  the 
increased  duty  on  that  product  levied  by  the  law  of  March  30,  1903. 
By  the  same  law  a  manufacturing  tax  was  placed  on  crude  petroleum. 
The  refiners,  to  escape  the  new  tax,  withdrew  from  bond  and  refined 
large  amounts  of  oil  before  April  1,  1903,  the  day  on  which  the  new 
measure  went  into  effect.  Many  coffee  merchants,  fearing  that  the 
proposition  to  increase  the  minimum  tariff  on  coffee  would  become  a 
law,  paid  the  duties  on  thousands  of  bags  of  the  berry  and  stored  it  in 
private  warehouses. 

In  the  following  table  are  shown  the  customs  receipts  at  Havre  of 
all  natures  during  the  past  three  years: 

Customs  receipts  at  Hmre  in  1901  ^  190^,  and  190S. 


Character  of  tax. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

Customii  duties 

$12,911,662 
161,502 
274,062 
89,849 
88,457 

$12,846,673 

163,802 

270,091 

88,743 

88,724 

$18,044,893 

Statistics  tax 

176, 268 

Navigation  tax 

290,782 

Auxiliary  receipts 

94,668 

Salt  tax 

89,409 

Mineral  oils  tax  a 

53,348 

18,408,038 
5.291,235 

Total 

13,476,022 
5,224,246 

18,699,268 


Increase  in  1908 ; 

a  The  manufacturing  tax  on  mineral  oils  created  by  the  law  of  March  30, 1903,  commenced  to  be 
collected  April  1  of  the  same  year. 

EXPORTS  IN   1903. 

The  exports  of  French  merchandise,  and  of  that  received  in  transit 
from  foreign  countries,  from  Havre  in  1903,  as  indicated  by  the  customs 
statistics,  were  684,607  tons,  against  715,713  tons  in  1902  and  700,476 
tons  in  1901.  The  approximate  values  were,  $163,648,929  in  1903, 
$170,069,600  in  1902,  and  $154,135,600  in  1901.  The  principal  articles 
showing  increases  and  decreases  in  the  exports  in  1903,  as  compared 
with 'the  previous  year,  were  as  follows: 

Principal  articles  showing  an  increased  export  from  Hatre  in  1903, 


Article. 


Clocks  and  watches 

Coal 

Cocoa 

Coffee ~ 

Cotton 

Hats  of  all  kinds 

Linen  and  linen  goods .... 
Machines  and  machinery . 
Medicines / 


Total. 


92,922,330 
1,208,469 
5.860,408 
9,883.610 
1,186.408 
1.390,173 
3,431.071 
1.330,2ai 
2,016,800 


Increase. 


§1,101,730 

207,068 

1.226.008 

1,4«8,200 

509,008 

809,773 

81,271 

145.80.5 

867,500 


Article. 


Nickel 

Potter>'  and  glassware 

Rubber  goods 

Seeds  for  sowing 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 

TooIh  and  metal  work 

Toys,  fans,  brushes,  and 

buttons 

Woolen  goods 


Total.       Increase. 


10, 


289,358 
125,608 
444,072 
639,638 
035,264 
056,826  I 

411,688  • 
544,218  I 


$650,158 

33,608 

1,101.272 

825,688 

592,264 

216, 826 

3,175,488 
428,008 
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Principal  articles  showing  a  decreased  export  from  Havre  in  1903. 


ArUcle. 


Total. 


I  Decrease. 


CniHd  rubber $2,582,796 

Carriages 584.727 

Cereals  and  flour 1,06(2,847 

Chemicals 990,500 

Copper,  ore  and  metal >    2, 561, 484 

Cotton  goods '  28,907.664 

Dyewood  extracts I    1,883,311 

Fats .     355,516 

Fish,  sal  ted  and  prepared..,       289,809 
Meats,  fresh,  saltea,  and  . 
prepared I       824.800 


§56.204  I 
760,473  ' 
978^963 
268,500 
113,316 
2.778.636 
299,889 
182,885 
458,991  I 

200,600  I 


Article. 


Millinery  and    artificial 

flowers 

Silk  goods 

Skins  and  hides,  undressed 
Tobacco,  manufactured. . 

Wines 

Wool 

Wood  for  cabinetmaking 


Total. 


$2,276,083 

21,971,125 

7,025,967 

328.748 

2,796,282 

995.218 

248,474 


Decrease. 


1480,117 

8,483.875 

1.629,688 

801,852 

801.818 

319.982 

98,126 


CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  IN   1904. 

The  local  customs  receipts  for  the  first  six  months  of  1904  were  over 
$2,000,000  less  than  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1903,  and 
^84,896  smaller  than  the  receipts  for  the  first  six  months  of  1902. 

The  large  difference  was  due  to  the  unusual  withdrawals  of  merchan- 
dise from  bond  during  the  first  part  of  1903,  for  the  reasons  previously 
mentioned  in  this  report.  To  this  cause  nearly  181,725,000  of  the 
decrease  may  be  attributed. 

Customs  receipts  of  Havre  for  first  six  months  of  1902^  ISOS,  and  1904. 


Character  of  tax. 

1302. 

1908. 

1904. 

Customs  duties 

96,469,862 
85,200 
140,337 
33,658 
17,441 

18,206,691 
86,187 
148.399 
45,812 
18,485 
4,028 

96.050,195 

Statistics  tax 

83,618 

KaviKatiun  tax f 

144,603 

AuxUiary  receipts 

40.252 

Salt  tax'! '. 

19,005 

Manufocturing  tax  on  mineral  oils  a 

28,929 

Total 

6,746,498 
384.896 

8,509,597 
2,148,000 

6,361,597 

Decrease  in  1904 

a  The  manufacturing  tax  on  mineral  oils  created  by  the  law  of  March  30, 1908,  commenced  to  be 
collected  April  1  of  the  same  year. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  IN    1904. 

The  values  of  the  imports  and  expoi-ts  of  Havre  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1904  were  not  obtainable  at  the  local  custom-house,  but  the 
weight  of  the  imports  was  1,017,502  tons,  and  that  of  the  exports 
384,434  tons.  The  most  important  articles  in  which  there  was  a 
decrease  in  the  impoi-ts  were  coffee,  cereals,  pepper,  salted  meats, 
undressed  hides,  whale  oil,  dried  vegetables,  cotton,  beer,  crude  petro- 
leum, heavy  oils,  and  bicycles  and  accessories.  Those  showing  increased 
imports  were  preserved  meats,  lard,  cod  liver  oil,  rice,  dried  and  evap- 
orated fruits,  ordinary  wines,  coal,  and  agricultural  machines.  The 
principal  exports  in  which  there  was  an  increase  were  salt  butter,  pota- 
toes, pure  fixed  oils,  dyewood  extracts,  medicines,  porcelain  and  glass- 
ware, silk  goods  and  ribbons,  white  paper,  furniture,  millinery,  and 
artificial  flowers.  A  falling  off  was  shown  in  the  exports  of  dried  and 
preseiTcd  vegetables,  oil  cake,  wines,  woolen  and  linen  goods. 

A.  M.  Thackara,  Consul. 

Havre,  France,  November  10^  lOOJf. 
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INTERNATIONAL  PARCELS  POST  IN  PERU. 

{From  United  States  Consul  Oottsefudk,  Callao,  Peru.) 

The  recent  arrangement  between  Peru  and  the  United  States,  pro- 
viding for  a  system  of  postal  money  orders,  appears  to  have  met  with 
great  approval  here.  Many  of  our  small  American  manufactured 
articles  have  been  ordered  by  mail,  and  a  goodly  number  of  our  news- 
papers and  periodicals  have  been  subscribed  to  by  means  of  the  new 
money -order  system. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  Peru  has  been  unable  to 
effect  with  the  United  States  a  parcels-post  arrangement  such  as  exists 
between  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  ^ome 
other  European  States.  Dress  goods,  novelties,  shoes,  etc.,  are  con- 
stantly being  ordered  in  small  quantities  from  Europe  by  parcels  post, 
the  number  of  packages  of  this  kind  handled  during  this  year  at 
Lima  having  been  about  15,000  from  England  and  not  less  than  25,000 
from  continental  Europe.  The  reason  why  many  persons  import  this 
way  is  that,  although  duties  are  charged  at  the  post-office,  just  as  at 
the  custom-house,  the  very  expensive  charges  of  landing,  lighterage, 
wharfage,  etc.,  are  saved  to  the  importer. 

Many  merchants  in  Lima  have  told  me  that  they  had  added  to  their 
stock  certain  lines  of  goods  which  had  become  known  in  the  country 
by  ^*  postal  importation"  on  the  part  of  private  individuals,  and  I  am 
sure  that  much  appreciable  benefit  would  accrue  to  our  American 
manufacturers  if  there  were  offered  to  the  Peruvian  public  some  such 
easy  and  direct  means  of  importing  samples  and  small  lots  of  Ameri- 
can goods. 

A.  L.  M.  GoTTSCHALK,  Consul. 

Callao,  Peru,  October  30^  1901^,. 
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TRADE  OF  HAVRE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1904. 

{Prom  United  StaU9  Consul  Thackara,  Havre,  France.) 
EXPORTS   DECLARED   FOR   THE   UNITED  STATES, 

The  value  of  the  merchandise  declared  for  export  to  the  United 
States  at  the  consulate  in  Havre  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1904, 
was  $1,839,787,  which  is  $715,050  in  excess  of  the  value  in  1903,  and 
$964,975  in  excess  of  that  in  1902.  The  greater  value  of  declared 
exports  was  due  principally  to  the  increase  in  the  shipments  of  crude 
rubber,  $66,566;  coffee,  $697,366;  goat  and  kid  skins,  $182,291; 
Camembert  cheese,  $i*,416;  and  nickel,  $65,581.  Other  articles  show- 
ing an  increase  were  dyewood  extracts,  feathers,  flint  pebbles,  vanilla 
beans,  hard  woods,  calf  hides,  and  sheepskins. 

Articles  in  which  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  declared  exports  were 
copper,  $201,077;  antimony,  $7,714;  cocoa,  $2,725;  old  cordage, 
$4,332;  ocher,  $3,155;  colza  oil,  $2,529;  pepper,  $10,114;  saffron, 
$3,683;  clover  seed,  $13,243;  lucern,  $12,839;  tin,  $37,677;  and  deer- 
skins,  $12,029.  There  were  283  Percheron  stallions  sent  to  the  United 
States  for  breeding  purposes  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  against  395  in 
the  year  previous. 

On  account  of  the  high  prices  prevailing  in  the  United  States, 
$84,109  worth  of  American  raw  cotton  was  resold  by  the  local  mer- 
chants in  1903-4  and  shipped  back  to  New  York  at  a  considerable 
profit,  after  the  freight  both  ways  was  paid. 

Havre  is  one  of  the  most  important  European  centers  for  the  recep- 
tion and  distribution  of  goods  shipped  from  the  United  States  for  con- 
sumption in  France  or  for  transit  to  other  countries,  and  for  the 
reception  of  French  and  foreign  merchandise  intended  for  exportation 
to  the  United  States. 

IMPORTS   AND   EXPORTS   (GENERAL   TRADE). 

In  the  following  tables  showing  the  weights  and  values  of  the  imports 
and  exports  at  Havre  from  and  to  the  United  States,  it  will  be  seen 
that  469,011  tons  of  American  merchandise,  valued  at  $81,060,070, 
were  entered  in  1903  at  the  Havre  custom-house  for  consumption  in 
France  or  for  transit  to  other  countries.  In  1902  the  imports  from 
America  were  372,538  tons,  valued  at  $62,285,532. 
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Qaantities  and  values  of  the  exports  from  Havre  to  the  United  States  in  190f  and  1903 

( commerce  gSniral ) . 


Article. 


Quantity.!     Value.     'Quantity.!     Value, 


Animal  fats 

Automobiles 

Bowlder  flint« 

-Brandies,  spirits,  and  liqueurs 

Cereals,  greAn  and  flour 

Chemicals 

Cheeoe 

Chestnuts 

Clocks 

Cocoa  

Coffee 

Colors 

Copper 

Cotton 

Cotton  goods  and  ribbons 

Dyewood  extracts 

Feathers 

Felt  hats 

Fish,  pickled  or  in  oil 

Fish,  dried,  salted,  or  smoked 

Fruits,  table  and  oleaginous 

Furniture 

Glvcerin 

Gold  and  silver 

Haberdashery  and  buttons 

Hair  of  all  sorts 

Horns  of  cattle 

Horses 

Instrument^,  optical,  chemical,  and  surgical . 

Jewelry,  common 

Jewelry,  gold,  platinum,  or  silver 

Linen  goods 

Machines  and  machinery 

Marble 

Meats,  fresh  and  salted 

Medicines 

Mats  and  matting 

Millstones  and  gnndstones 

Millinery  and  artificial  flowers 

Mineral  waters 

Musical  instruments 

Nursery  and  hothouse  plants 

Objects  for  collections,  not  for  use 

Paper,  cardboard,  books,  and  engravings 

Perfumery 

Potatoes 

Pottery.  cr\*stal,  and  glassware 

Ra«rs 

Rubber,  crude. 


Peeds  for  sowing 

Silks,  braid,  ribbons,  and  silk  floss 

Skins,  dressed  and  undreraed 

Straw  hate,  bark  fiber,  and  grass  hats  . 

stones,  broken 

Tartrates 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 

Tools  and  metal  work 

Toys 

Vegetables,  fresh  and  canned 

Vegetable  oils 

Wines 

Wool 

Wool  braids  and  ribbons 

Wood  for  cabinetmaking 

Woodwork 

Yarn  of  all  sorts 

Other  articles 


1902. 


1903. 


Terns.     I 
580 
47 


Dollars. 
87,291 
94,000 


162  I 
266  I 
271  I 
694 


26,780 

11,986 

38,875 

219,304 


76  i 

"'is?' 

868 

267 

1 

2,661 

862 

283 

6 

1,299 


610,668 


150 
198 
111 

1 
110 
168 
86 


103 
248 


1 

210 

67 

838 

961 


91 
462 
270 

11 
2,046 


170 


2,289 

4,629 

21 


8 
334 
818 
766 


Total. 


611 
1.363 

342 
1,605 

103 
72 

210 
8,210 


28,683 

62,268 

73,168 

224 

4,632,801 

64,662 

1,707,191 

12,166 

601,414 


13,050 
41,976 
19,814 
210,638 
110,000 
137,760 
24,566 


24,810 
64,116 


500,065 
66,712 


820 

128,310 

121,606 

4,056 

1,655,813 


68, 956 


398,676 
166,488 
106,920 
212 
171,780 


279,810 


18,873,629 

9,610,900 

61,870 


1,3 


1,158 
85,504 
76,366 


61,820 

499,257 

160,398 

3,383.340 

5,274 

8,006 

133, 140 

661,664 


33,892  42,050,128 


IblM.  I 

147 

92  i 

2,379  I 

827 

100 

400 

660 

289 

104 

106 

91 

878 

619 

267 

2,414 

877 

169 

6 

1,188 

187 

606 

161 

829 

4 

416 

117 

68 

10 

41 

69 

2 

189 

262 

887 

4 

825 

74 

294 

829 

862 

61 

803 

65 

474 

889 

194 

2,809 

370 

219 

776 

1,368 

3,039 

41 

88 

15 

150 

460 

784 

319 

286 

1,587 

18 

2,048 

148 

64 

668 

2,469 

38,604 


Dollars. 

24,211 

184,000 

18.866 

63,965 

4,700 

60,000 

176,960 

106,977 

698,672 

36,994 

19,019 

54,468 

169,606 

69,808 

4,202,774 

66,927 

1,164,993 

10,130 

458,568 

21,168 

52,722 

34.132 

67,246 

842,164 

416,000 

96,940 

16,762 

9,890 

55,391 

122,889 

10,248 

674,846 

70,478 

10,110 

1,280 

198,576 

184,310 

3,628 

1,428,367 

13,973 

99,768 

29,240 

281,126 

163,056 

184,244 

2,686 

285,956 

28,490 

359,817 

221,986 

8,291,448 

6,381,900 

101,270 

933 

6,790 

38,400 

109,020 

1,271,288 

42,869 

28,200 

586,608 

8,442 

4,817,184 

7,322 

6,005 

350,602 

168,880 


86,090,970 


There  were  83,504  tons  of  merchandise  exported  from  Havre  to  the 
United  States  in  1903,  against  33,892  tons  in  1902,  a  decrease  of  388 
tons.  The  value  of  the  expoits  in  1903  was  $35,090,970,  a  decrease  of 
^,959,158  from  the  value  of  the  exports  of  the  previous  year.    The 
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statistics  o^  exports  to  the  United  States  indicate  only  the  goods  which 
are  entered  at  the  local  custom-house  for  direct  shipment  to  the  United 
States  and  not  those  sent  indirect  through  foreign  ports.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  exported  were  automobiles,  $184,000;  cheese,  $176,960; 
chestnuts,  $105,977;  clocks,  $698,672;  cotton  goods  and  ribbons, 
$4,202,774;  feathers,  $1,164,953;  fish,  pickled  and  in  oil,  $458,568; 
haberdashery  and  buttons,  $416,000;  linen  goods,  $674,845;  millinery 
and  artificial  flowers,  $1,428,367;  pottery,  crystal,  and  glassware, 
$235,956;  crude  rubber,  $359,817;  silks,  braid,  and  ribbons,  $8,291,448; 
skins,  dressed  and  undressed,  $6,381,900;  toys,  $1,271,288,  and  woolen 
goods,  $4,317,184. 

Quantities  and  values  of  imports  into  Havre  from  the  United  States  in  1902  and  190S 

{commerce  ghihal). 


1902. 


Article. 


Quantity.      Value 


A^eultural  machines 

Apples,  cot  and  dried,  for  cider 

Automobiles,  bicycles,  and  accessories 

Bitumen  and  coal  tar,  solid  and  liquid 

Bones  and  hoofs  of  cattle 

Cereal«,  erainand  flour 

Chemicals 

Coal 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

Copper 

Cotton 

Feathers  of  all  sorts 

Fibers,  phormium,  cocoanut,  and  others 

Fish,  fresh,  dried,  pickled,  or  in  oil 

Fish  grease  and  other  grease 

Frulta.  table  and  oleaginous 

Furniture  and  woodwork 

Gold  and  silver 

Grain  for  sowing 

Hair,  horse, crude  and  prepared,  and  curled  wool. 

Hair,  all  other  sorts 

Hides 

Horns  of  cattle 

Iron  and  steel 

Lampblack 

Lead  . 


Lobsters,  canned 

Machines  and  machinerj- 

Malt 

Meats,  preserved  in  cans 

Meats,  fresh  and  salted 

Mother-of-pearl 

Oils,  vegetable,  of  all  sorts 

Oils,  heavy  

Oilcake 

Paper,  cardboard,  books,  and  engravings  . 

Petroleum 

Potter V,  crystal  and  glassware 

'Quercitron 


Rice 

Rubber,  crude 

Seeds,  oleaginous 

SUk  and  floss  silk 

Skins,  dressed 

Stone  and  terra  cotta 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured. 

Tools  and  metal  work 

Vegetables,  dried 

Wood  for  cabinetmaking  . . 

Wood,  common 

Wood  pulp 

Wool.:.... 

Other  articles 


Ton9. 

8,999 

1,165 

95 

51 


Quantity.      Value. 


Dollars. 
1,736,807 
67,454 
190,000 


89,285 

1,945 

10 

419 

2,451 

29.807 

156,249 

29 


1,209,978 

153, 'iSS 

44 

184,860 

477,946 

7,809,434 

36,187,268 

136,010 


Total 872,538 


3l 
1,426  I 
3,262  ! 


579 
283,864 
283,794 


61 
171 


4,980,241 
38,804 


114 
606  ' 

27  ' 


79,344 

232,098 

1,928 

1,134 


2,300 


36 

192 

6,793 

11,811 

18,374 

297 

28, 152 

54 


8 
22 
236 
1,552 
15 
91 


7,779 


4,341 
29,146 


68 
14,060 


476, 100 


11,566 
169,744 
774,402 
818,897 
477,724 
326,700 
624,974 
4,586 


188 

968 

892,460 

90,016 

93,380 

237,874 


1903. 


,  I 


1,983,645  ! 

154,258 

14,784 

134,671  I 

670,358  I 


19,808 
1,363,820 


62,285,582 


Tone. 

11,980 

8,034 

88 

91 

443 

102,383 

2,456 

1 

M8 

2,675 

23,036 

185,750 

68 

1,126 

6 

2,472 

11,342 

1,974 

193 

176 

11 


46 

34 

265 

193 

242 

2,760 

692 

240 

78 

291 

4,605 

12.283 

18,295 

879 

26,464 

88 

414 

49 

12 

131 

200 

11 

96 

1,619 

6,832 

737 

893 

6,865 

31,»i4 

692 

40 

1,973 


469,011 


Dollars. 

2,802,490 

176,669 

166,000 

1,188 

57,723 

8,153,396 

194,024 

4 

241,120 

502,125 

6,035,432 

43,019,700 

272,020 

186,916 

965 

406,408 

986,754 

219,509 

15,664,096 

39,200 

7,656 

96,744 

348,934 

11,086 

1,428 

11,180 

11,175 

106,288 

569,250 

8,996 

77,040 

25,038 

242,112 

624,970 

831,641 

475, 670 

416,900 

587,501 

2,772 

9.622 

2,254 

628 

218,770 

11,600 

68,442 

250,944 

31,246 

1,742,160 

162,877 

89,292 

181,606 

734,712 

38,216 

11,652 

191,881 


81,060,070 
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CHARACTER  OF  AMERICAN   GOODS  IMPORTED  INTO    HAVRE. 

From  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  French  customs  officials  it  is 
impossible  to  specify  the  diflFerent  kinds  of  manufactured  products 
received  at  Havre,  as  they  are  grouped  under  the  general  headings^ 
'^machines  and  machinery,"  "tools  and  metal  work,"  etc.  But  from 
an  inspection  of  the  manifests  of  the  steamers  of  the  French  Line,  and 
of  the  cargo  boats  from  the  United  States,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that 
many  lines  of  American  manufactured  goods  are  represented. 

The  French  steamer  which  arrived  on  October  20,  1904,  from  New 
York,  discharged  the  following  merchandise,  most  of  which  was  of 
American  origin:  Rubber  goods,  dried  apricots,  chafing  dishes,  starch, 
articles  for  phonographs,  automobiles,  silverware,  electrical  apparatus, 
dental  goods,  bicycles  and  accessories,  typewriters,  aluminum,  lamps, 
pearl  buttons,  wheelbarrows,  shoe  and  other  brushes,  sausage  casings, 
glass  bottles,  wood,  wooden  ware,  shot  and  air  guns,  boots  and  shoes, 
counters,  shell  work,  leather  goods,  canned  lobsters,  crude  rubber, 
furniture,  chains,  knives,  cigars,  copper,  preserved  fruits,  leather, 
coffee,  staves,  sponges,  labels,  tinware,  electrotypes,  quinine,  steel 
drills,  thread,  oil,  oilers,  chopping  knives,  printed  matter,  toys,  iron 
beds,  leather  laces,  shoe  machinery,  sewing  machines,  mandrels,  wood 
machinery,  marquetry,  grinding  machines,  nickel,  tools,  church  orna- 
ments, dried  peas,  feathers,  dentifrice,  oil  stoves,  paper,  rat-traps, 
sandpaper,  paintings,  whetstones,  dried  prunes,  hardware,  emery 
stones,  turbine  wheels,  bolts  and  rivets,  lard,  saws,  sausages,  bells, 
lawn  mowers,  leaf  tobacco,  plants,  gas  and  steam  valves,  glassware, 
clothing,  and  varnish. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE  AMERICAN   TRADE   IN   FRANCE. 

In  1903  Franceimported$155,000,000  worth  of  manufactured  goods, 
of  which  the  United  States  furnished  $17,000,000  worth,  or  only  a  little 
over  10  per  cent  of  the  total.  During  the  same  period  the  United 
States  sent  to  foreign  countries  $425,000,000  worth  of  the  products  of 
American  mills  and  workshops,  of  which  but  4  per  cent  were  exported 
to  France. 

At  this  time,  when  the  production  of  many  lines  of  manufactured  goods 
in  the  United  States  is  greater  than  the  domestic  demand,  and  American 
manufacturers  are  seeking  new  outlets  for  their  sui*plus  products  or 
are  trying  to  extend  the  markets  already  existing,  the  question  arises 
whether  the  French  commercial  field  is  thoroughly  developed  and 
whether  our  manufacturers  are  taking  advantage  of  their  opportunities. 

Of  the  cotton  goods  imported  into  France  in  1903  less  than  1  per 
cent  was  of  American  origin.  The  same  may  be  said  of  clocks  and 
watches,  and  of  paper  and  its  manufactures.  Of  the  foreign  boots  and 
shoes  received,  17  per  cent  only  came  from  the  United  States,  and  in 
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many  other  lines  of  manufactured  goods  our  share  of  the  total  French 
import  is  slight. 

France  is  a  country  where  the  wants,  habits,  and  tastes  of  the  people 
are  well  defined,  so  that  to  be  successful  in  selling  their  goods  in  the 
French  market  our  manufacturers  should  study  and  conform  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  French  consumer.  If  an  American  manufacturer  is 
really  desirous  of  reaching  out  for  the  French  trade,  before  he  goes  to 
any  other  expense  let  him  send  a  reliable  representative  to  this  country 
to  learn,  at  first  hand,  the  exact  conditions,  the  credit  systems,  the 
banking  and  transportation  facilities,  etc.,  and  what  is  being  done  by 
our  most  formidable  competitors,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Bel- 
gium. If  he  is  successful  in  establishing  business  relations  the  amount 
of  the  expert's  expenses  will  be  regained,  and  if  not,  the  manufacturer 
will  at  least  be  saved  the  disappointment  which  he  surely  will  experi- 
ence if  he  tries  to  sell  his  goods  by  correspondence,  by  catalogues 
printed  in  English,  or  through  unsatisfactory  local  agents. 

American  goods,  by  their  fine  qualities  and  cheapness,  commend 
themselves  to  all  consumers  when  properly  presented.  In  my  opinion, 
if  the  same  intelligent  methods  now  being  used  in  the  United  States 
for  placing  American-made  goods  before  AmericAn  consumers  were 
extended  to  this  country  the  consumption  of  our  manufactured  pro- 
ducts in  France  would  be  considerably  increased. 

A.  M.  Thackara,  Consul, 

Havre,  France,  Noveinler  10^  IQOIf,. 


EXTRACTION    OF   ESSENTIAL  OILS   AND   PERFUMES 

IN   FRANCE. 

{From  United  States  Consul' General  Skinner,  Marseille,  France.) 

A  California  correspondent,  who  desires  information  in  regard  to 
the  ''extraction  of  geranium  oil,"  is  not  sufliciently  explicit  in  his 
inquiries  to  enable  me  to  repl}'  as  I  should  like.  There  appears  to  be 
no  such  thing  as  a  commercial  '' geranium  oil,"  in  the  same  sense  as 
olive,  almond,  or  other  vegetable  oils  are  commercial.  My  corre- 
spondent may  mean  geranium  essence,  or  possibly  geranium  pomade, 
popularly  denominated  geranium  oil.  It  would  be  unprofitable  in  a 
consular  report  to  pretend  to  give  practical  instructions  in  so  delicate 
a  trade  as  the  distillation  of  flowers.  Americans  interested  in  this 
subject  should  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  France,  or  try  to  attract  to 
their  country  foreigners  already  versed  in  the  business. 

The  essences  or  essential  oils,  known  also  as  volatile  oils  and  per- 
fumes, are  odorous  substances,  oily,  volatile,  indifferently  soluble  in 
water,  more  or  less  so  in  alcohol,  colorless  or  yellowish,  inflammable, 
and  likely  to  alter  in  the  air.     They  are  usually  liquid  at  ordinary 
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temperatures,  while  some  are  solid  or  partly  crystallized.  They  have 
not  the  greasy  consistency  of  the  fixed  oils  and  they  leave  no  durable 
blemish  upon  paper. 

The  most  common  means  of  extracting  essences  is  by  means  of  dis- 
tillation with  water  or  sfceam.  Although  the  point  of  ebullition  in  the 
case  of  essences  is  above  100^  C,  they  vaporize  easilj^  with  steam. 
The  flowers  are  generally  gathered  before  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and 
are  distilled  immediately.  They  may  be  placed  with  salt  in  barrels, 
and  thus  preserved,  but  when  this  is  done  the  perfume  is  likely  to  lose 
its  delicacy.  Some  plants  may  be  dried  before  distillation;  but  the 
principle  may  be  laid  down  that  prompt  distillation  gives  far  the  best 
results. 

Numerous  devices  are  on  the  market  for  cutting  and  crushing  the 
plants  and  flowers  and  otherwise  preparing  them  for  the  still.  The 
essences  do  not  immediately  vaporize  with  steam,  but  only  after  a  cer- 
tain period.  This  results  from  the  fact  that  the  essence  is  frequently 
imprisoned  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  plant,  and  escapes  only  as  this 
tissue  dilates  under  the  application  of  heat.  The  stills  are  simple  in 
form,  and  numerous  designs  are  offered  for  sale.  The  steam  carrying 
the  liberated  essence  passes  from  the  boiler  through  a  coil  of  pipes,  to 
be  condensed  in  another  vessel.  The  distillation  is  considered  as 
accomplished  when  the  water  discharged  from  the  coil  of  pipe  is  odor- 
less. The  liquid  remaining  in  the  boiler  is  then  used  again  with  fresh 
plants,  so  that  any  remaining  particles  of  the  essence  maj-  be  secured. 
The  perfume-laden  water  is  commonly  received  in  a  Florentine  vase, 
from  which  the  water  is  poured.  If  the  essence  is  heavier  than  water 
the  spout  of  the  vase  is  placed  higher  than  it  would  be  otherwise,  so 
that  the  oil  may  remain  on  the  bottom. 

The  foregoing  is  the  genemlly  accepted  method  of  essence  extittc- 
tion  in  this  region.  The  process  of  securing  perfumes  or  essences 
by  absorption  is  equally  eas}^  of  comprehension.  This  method  is 
emplo3^ed  when  the  flowers  under  treatment,  notably  the  violet,  cassia 
flower,  jasmine,  and  heliotrope,  are  so  delicate  and  possess  perfume 
in  so  limited  a  quantity  as  to  render  extraction  by  distillation  diflScult. 
To  exti'act  these  highly  delicate  perfumes  manufacturers  avail  them- 
selves of  the  property  which  the  plants  possess  of  transferring  their 
odor  to  greases,  fixed  oils,  and  paraflin. 

Extraction  by  absorption  is  called  maceration  when  the  vehicle  is 
liquid  grease,  enfleurage  when  it  is  a  heavy  grease,  and  pneumatic 
when  a  current  of  air  is  passed  upon  the  flowers  and  then  conducted 
through  grease  or  benzine. 

To  extract  perfume  by  maceration  a  quantity  of  clarified  beef  or 
mutton  kidney  grease  is  mixed  with  clarified  pork  grease,  the  combi- 
nation being  then  melted,  and  in  this  form,  at  a  temperature  of  65^  C. 
maximum,  receiving  the  flowers  designed  for  treatment.     The  flowers 
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are  left  in  this  bath  for  from  twelve  to  forty -eight  hours,  after  which 
they  are  strained  out  and  replaced  from  ten  to  fifteen  times,  until  the 
grease  or  pomade  possesses  the  requisite  strength.  The  French  manu- 
facturers designate  these  pomades  by  numbers,  as  6, 12, 18,  and  24,  the 
numbers  indicating  the  intensity  of  the  perfume.  Antique  oils  (huiles 
antiques)  are  manufactured  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  the  grease 
is  replaced  by  olive  oil. 

Certain  perfumes  are  so  delicate  that  the  process  of  absorption  in 
hot  greases  is  impossible.  In  such  cases  the  flowers  are  placed  in  a 
linen  cloth  and  are  plunged  in  olive  oil.  The  flowers  are  renewed 
every  twenty-four  hours,  the  operation  continuing  during  one  month. 
The  oil  is  unlikely  to  become  rancid  during  the  operation.  Another 
process  involves  the  use  of  glass-bottomed  frames  upon  which  is 
spread  a  layer  of  grease.  Upon  the  grease  the  flowers  are  extended 
and  allowed  to  remain  from  twelve  to  seventy -two  hours.  They  are 
renewed  during  the  flowering  season,  sometimes  two  or  three  months. 
The  grease  imbibes  the  perfume  and  is  converted  into  a  very  fine 
pomade. 

Again,  coarse  cotton  cloths  soaked  with  olive  oil  and  laid  upon 
frames  of  wire  netting  are  covered  with  flowers  that  are  renewed  fre- 
quently. Finally  the  cloths  are  subjected  to  strong  pressure,  and  the 
perfumed  oil  is  gathered. 

Many  of  the  pomades  thus  obtained  serve  to  produce  the  French 
'*  extracts."  The  extracts  result  from  the  introduction  of  alcohol  into 
copper  drums  containing  the  perfumed  pomades.  After  a  long  and 
violent  trituration  the  greases  remain  intact,  but  the  odorous  substances 
are  dissolved  by  the  alcohol.  The  contents  of  the  copper  drums  are 
decanted  and  such  alcohol  as  remains  in  the  grease  is  afterwards  with- 
drawn by  distillation.  The  grease  can  not  be  used  again  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  perfumes. 

Success  has  recently  attended  efforts  to  extract  essences  by  dissolv- 
ants.  The  principle  entering  into  this  method  is  that  the  natuml 
perfumes  are  liberated  by  the  application  of  a  temperature  higher  than 
that  of  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  plant.  The  inventor  of  this 
process  separates  the  perfume  by  dissolving  it  in  a  highly  volatile 
liquid,  which  is  then  distilled.  Excellent  results  have  followed  the 
use  of  ether,  chloride  of  methylene,  mesitic  alcohol,  and  sulphate  of 
carbon  as  dissolvants.  The  flowers  are  introduced  into  an  appai'atus, 
into  which  the  ether  or  other  dissolvant  is  poured.  After  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes  this  liquid  is  drawn  off,  and  more  ether  is  introduced, 
and  similarly  withdrawn.  The  ether  dissolves  the  perfume,  and  then, 
on  distillation,  leaves  it  in  the  form  of  a  white  or  colored  residue. 
This  residue  may  be  oleaginous  or  solid,  but  it  always  becomes  solid 
after  a  time.  Petroleum  ether  is  recognized  by  the  Soci^>t^  de  Par- 
fums  Naturels  de  Cannes  as  the  best  dissolvant.     This  company  has 
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perfected  a  system  for  obtaining  essences,  but  has  not  disclosed  im- 
portant phases  of  the  operation.  The  product  is  known  as  "essence 
-concrete."  One  kilogram  of  this  pure  perfume  is  equivalent  to  100 
kilograms  (220  pounds)  of  pomade. 

As  to  geranium  essence  in  particular,  1  learn  that  it  is  obtained  by 
the  first  process  described — that  is  to  say  by  distillation.  The  essence 
of  geranium  is  called  "essence  of  African  rose,"  and  is  extracted  from 
the  leaves  and  flowers  of  several  plants  of  the  Geraniacese  family.  Of 
these,  the  most  important  variety  is  that  known  as  Pelargonium  odor- 
atissimum^  which  is  the  object  of  very  extensive  culture  in  southern 
France,  Algeria,  and  Turkey.  Several  other  varieties  of  geranium 
yield  a  sweet  rose  odor,  to  which  the  name  of  African  rose  is  fre- 
quently given. 

The  coloring  is  almost  always  red,  or  a  derivative  therefrom,  such 
as  carmine  and  pink,  even  darkening  to  black. 

Apart  from  a  few  varieties  which  thrive  best  on  a  stony  dry  soil, 
with  a  full  sunny  exposure,  the  pelargonia  favor  a  healthy  light 
soil,  enriched  by  the  addition  of  decomposed  manures.  If  kept  in 
pots,  these  should  be  most  carefully  drained.  The  use  of  manure  is 
essential,  if  it  is  desired  to  make  the  plants  strong.  The  cultivated 
varieties  do  not  all  yield  seed,  and  those  which  do  are  reproduced  only 
by  means  of  seed  beds.  The  pelargonia  vegetate  all  the  year  round, 
but  must  be  returned  to  hothouse  or  frame  early  in  October.  Though 
they  are  long  lived,  it  is  well  not  to  preserve  them  after  the  age  of  two 
or  four  years,  at  which  period  they  are  most  beautiful. 

The  leaves  are  distilled  by  means  of  steam,  yielding  0.12  per  cent  of 
essence,  which  is  frequently  employed  as  an  adulterant  of  essence  of 
roses.  The  best  essences  known  to  commerce  are  the  French  and 
Spanish,  especially  the  dark-brown  essences.  The  African  geranium 
essence  is  inferior  to  these.  The  gathering  of  flowers  destined  for  the 
-extraction  of  essences  is  a  delicate  process.  Each  flower  must  be 
plucked  at  an  appropriate  hour  of  the  day,  and  in  a  certain  stage  of 
development  ascertained  only  by  experience.  The  crop  of  geraniums 
in  southern  France  now  reaches  3,300,000  pounds.  One  hectare  (2.47 
acres)  produces  from  55,000  to  66,000  pounds  of  leaves;  worth  from 
$1.14  to  $1.33  per  220  pounds.  The  product  in  pure  essence  amounts 
to  2.20  pounds  to  each  2,204  pounds  of  raw  material. 

1  am  indebted  to  the  important  work  of  J.  P.  Durvelle,  the  Journal 
de  Pharmacie  et  Chimie,  and  Vice-Consul  Piatti,  of  Nice,  for  this 
information. 

Robert  P.  Skinner,  Consul- General. 

Marseille,  France,  Noveinher  16^  190^. 
D  c  B  NO.  2143 — 2 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  HONFLEUR. 

{From  United  States  Consttlar  Agent  Hardy,  Honfleur,  France,) 

The  value  of  the  merchandise  declared  for  export  to  the  United 
States  from  the  consular  agency  of  Honfleur  (under  the  consulate  of 
Havre)  for  the  tiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  was  $538,591.36, 
against  $813,610.45  in  1903,  a  decrease  of  $275,019.  The  falling  oflf 
was  due  principally  to  the  decreased  shipments  of  hides,  owing  to 
heavy  local  demands  and  high  prices.  With  the  exception  of  Camem- 
bert,  all  the  cheeses  showed  a  slight  increase.  There  was  also  an 
increase  in  the  exports  of  plants  and  trees  (nursery  stock).  The  cus- 
toms statistics  do  not  indicate  the  commercial  relations  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  Honfleur  consular  agency.  American 
products  are  generally  purchased  through  Paris,  Rouen,  or  Havre,  and 
are  entered  at  the  custom-houses  of  those  cities,  and  the  exports  to  the 
United  States  at  the  custom-house  of  Havre. 

The  articles  mostly  imported  into  the  Honfleur  agency,  through  its 
two  principal  ports  (Caen  and  Honfleur)  are  lumber,  coal,  nitrate  of 
soda,  phosphates,  iron  pyrites,  and  coal  tar  for  making  briquettes. 
The  exports  consist  of  eggs,  poultiy,  butter,  iron  ore,  fresh  fruits, 
seeds  and  plants,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  most  of  which  are  sent 
to  Great  Britain. 

During  1903  there  was  a  large  consumption  of  American  dried  fruits, 
prunes,  chopped  and  evaporated  apples,  and  dried  apricots,  as  the 
native  fruit  crop  was  almost  a  total  failure.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  and 
high  price  of  cider,  the  favorite  Norman  beverage,  many  preparations 
for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  cider  appeared  in  the  market,  but  they 
proved  very  poor,  if  not  useless. 

During  the  year  about  120  members  of  the  British  Farmers'  Asso- 
ciation visited  Normandy  to  investigate  the  methods  in  use  in  the 
dairy  industries  in  that  region.  They  did  not  find  that  Normandy 
was  greatly  in  advance  in  the  preparation  and  manufacture  of  dairy 
produce,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  room  for  improvement. 
They  were  favorably  impressed  with  the  process  of  sterilizing  milk  for 
nourishing  children  in  use  at  Caen.  The  results  have  been  good,  as  is 
shown  in  the  greatly  diminished  infantile  death  rate. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  Caen  and  Quilly  stone,  both  for 
building  and  for  sculptural  purposes. 

There  were  2,494  tons  of  German  coal  imported  into  Trouville 
during  1903,  which  was  sold  at  $4.31  per  ton,  while  the  price  of  Cardiff 
coal  was  $4.91  per  ton. 

Henry  M.  Hardy,  Conmlar  Agent. 

Honfleur,  France,  Nrnjernbei*  5, 1901^. 
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AMERICAN   SALESMEN    FOR  MACHINERY    IN    ITALY. 

{Frrnn  United  States  Conntl  Keene,  Florence,  Italy.) 

American  manufacturers  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  applying  to 
consuls  for  lists  of  wholesale  or  retail  dealers  in  machinery  and,  upon 
receiving  them,  of  sending  catalogues,  illustrations,  and  price  lists, 
which  have  proved  to  be  almost  useless,  at  least  so  far  as  hardware  is 
concerned.  American  agencies  to  exploit  American  goods  are  estab- 
lished in  England,  Germany,  France,  and  Austria,  but  none  are  found 
in  Italy,  nor  is  there  any  indication  of  an  attempt  by  these  European 
agents  to  extend  the  shipment  of  American  goods  to  Italy. 

Energetic  and  practical  American  mechanics  or  engineers  are  wanted 
here  to  explain  how  to  move  and  to  use  engines  fit  for  different 
purposes,  so  as  to  impress  upon  the  Italian  mind  the  superiority 
of  the  genuine  American  machinery  over  the  counterfeit  produc- 
tions. That  result  can  easily  be  attained  by  the  cooperation  of  several 
manufacturers  of  the  same  city  or  State,  or  producers  of  the  same  line 
of  goods.  Italians  are  very  slow,  especially  the  agricultural  class,  to 
adopt  any  costly  engine  and  to  abandon  the  unwieldy  machinery  of 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers.  They  want  the  test,  the  evidence,  the 
proof.  More  results  could  be  had  through  a  few  months  of  activity 
here  by  two  competent  Americans  than  through  a  dozen  general  Euro- 
pean agents  or  ten  years  of  advertising.  The  local  commission  agents, 
who  may  represent  several  firms  of  different  nationalities,  do  not  seem 
to  exert  themselves  much  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  firms  they 
represent. 


Florence,  Italy,  October  17, 190^. 


Francis  B.  Keene,  Consul. 


SILK  INDUSTRY  IN  ITALY. 

{Prom  United  States  Consul  Brush,  Milan,  Italy.) 

An  important  and  well-attended  meeting  has  lately  been  held  in 
Milan  to  consider  the  serious  condition  of  the  silk  industry  in  Italy, 
particularly  the  silk-twisting  branch.  The  meeting  was  convened  at  the 
instance  of  the  Silk  Association  of  Turin,  which,  deeply  impressed  by 
the  present  unsatisfactory  situation,  invited  the  Silk  Association  of 
Milan  to  jointly  discuss  the  situation  and  attempt  to  find  some  solution 
of  the  present  difliculties  which  surround  this  famous  industry  of  Italy. 

It  was  thought  that  the  decreased  consumption  of  organzine  and 
tram  were  less  responsible  for  the  crisis  than  the  want  of  proper  com- 
mercial organization  in  the  industry.  Decreased  consumption  is  one 
of  those  unavoidable  industrial  vicissitudes  against  which  there  is 
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little  or  nothing  to  be  done.  Old  industries,  flourishing  though  they 
may  have  been,  in  time  give  way  to  new  industries.  This  being  so, 
it  would  be  fatal  to  obstinately  try  to  resist  the  natural  progress  of  the 
times;  it  would  be  a  waste  of  labor  and  of  force  which  might  be  other-^ 
wise  usefully  employed  in  new  methods  of  production. 

The  production  of  twisted  silk  has  diminished  of  recent  years,  yet 
the  decrease  has  been  too  limited  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  extraor- 
dinary condition  of  the  silk-twisting  business  in  Italy  to-day.  In 
proof  of  this  was  adduced  the  following  table  of  exports,  the  quantities 
in  which  represent  about  two  thirds  of  the  national  production: 

Exports  of  twisted  gUkfrom  Italy  1889  to  1903. 


Year. 

Tons.a 

1 

Year. 

1   Ton&a 

1S89 

34.600 

1      30.612 

i  1898. 
:  1899. 
,  1900. 
I  1901. 
'  1902. 
1903. 

I 

1 

88.883 

1890 

36.268 

1891 

1882 

1      29.491 

30.201 

36.875 

1       32.840 

41. 649 

1898 

Average  per  year 

;        41.594 

1894 

1895. 

'      30.740 

32.794 

30.199 

'      32.177 

1        85.826 

1896 

1       83.283 

1897 

a  Metric  tons  of  1,000  kilograms  (2,204.6  pounds) . 

In  connection  with  the  decrease  in  production  it  should  be  observed 
that  in  1891  there  were  487  silk  works,  against  346  at  the  present  date. 
But  the  production  in  some  establishments  has  increased,  notably  in 
those  with  fast,  modern  machinery,  while  others  less  well  organized 
have  closed  altogether. 

Since  diminished  production  does  not  account  for  the  crisis,  it  is 
necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  depression  is  not  the  result  of  want 
of  organization  in  the  industry  itself.  It  is  known  that  in  the  last 
year  silk-twisting  establishments  worked  at  a  loss,  and  that  this  very 
unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  has  only  recently  been  ameliorated  by 
the  low  prices  of  this  season's  crop  of  cocoons.  The  excessive  competi- 
tion, which  has  become  such  as  to  weaken  and  discourage  the  whole 
industry,  is  dangerous,  but  might  be  avoided  by  an  intelligent  under- 
standing among  the  manufacturers,  which  might  reestablish  to  their 
mutual  advantage  an  economical  equilibrium  between  supply  and 
demand. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  a  commission  was  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  whole  question  thoroughl}^,  to  report  as  to  the  real 
cause  of  the  crisis,  and  to  suggest  an  adequate  remedy. 

Harlan  W.  Brush,  Conmd. 

Milan,  Italy,  Octobei'  5,  1901^, 
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GRENOBLE  GLOVES. 

{From  United  States  Consul  Nason,  Grenoble,  France.) 

It  is  felt  by  the  ^love  makers  of  this  region  that  the  mark  "Made 
in  France  "  is  being  abused,  to  their  great  detriment,  by  being  put  upon 
foreign  products,  and  there  is  on  foot  here  a  strong  petition,  indorsed 
by  the  municipality,  that  the  laws  requiring  goods  to  be  marked,  to 
show  the  country  of  origin  or  manufacture,  be  made  more  stringent 
or  be  more  vigorously  enforced. 

As  kid  gloves  are  the  chief  article  of  merchandise  sent  from 
Grenoble  to  the  United  States,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  there  has 
been  not  simply  a  temporary  depression  in  the  glove  industry,  but  a 
steady  decline  through  a  period  of  yeare.  This  has  become  a  subject 
of  great  concern  here  on  the  part  of  glove  manufacturers  and  glove 
workers,  who  number  in  Grenoble  and  vicinity  some  25,000.  With 
the  majority  the  feeling  prevails  that  the  decline  is  caused  by  the  high 
duties  imposed  on  gloves  by  the  United  States.  Were  these  duties 
reduced  gloves  would  be  more  in  demand,  and  reciprocally  the  people 
would  have  more  means  with  which  to  buy  the  goods  of  the  United 
States  in  return.  In  consequence  a  great  petition  is  being  prepared, 
indorsed  by  the  city,  asking  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
consider  this  matter  for  the  common  relief  of  all  workers,  sellers, 
buyers,  and  consumers. 

A  minority,  however,  holds  that,  inasmuch  as  there  has  been  a  decline 
in  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  as  well  as  to  the  United  States,  the 
improvement  in  and  the  future  of  the  glove  industry  at  Grenoble  and 
throughout  France  must  turn  upon  the  superiority  of  the  goods  manu- 
factured, irrespective  of  legislative  relief. 

The  real  cause  of  the  decline  is  not  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
tariff,  that  having  remained  the  same  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
largely  in  the  change  of  "  mode  "  or  fashion.  The  increased  use  in  the 
warmer  months  of  the  ''fabric"  gloves,  made  sometimes  of  linen  or 
cotton,  but  mostly  of-  silk,  and  produced  in  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  has,  without  doubt,  been  the  determining  cause  of  the  decline 
in  the  kid-glove  industry. 

The  exposition  at  St.  Louis,  as  all  previous  world  expositions,  has 
bestowed  upon  the  Grenoble  exhibit — a  most  beautiful  and  artistic 
one,  quite  beyond  competition — the  ""  Grand  Prix."  Grenoble  gloves, 
if  they  are  to  maintain  their  supremacy  in  the  world's  markets,  and 
meet  the  wants  of  those  who  will  always  have  "  the  best,"  must  con- 
tinue to  be  in  reality  the  best,  and  without  cheapening  to  meet  com- 
petition must  rely  upon  that  suppleness  in  quality,  that  conscientious 
skill  in  fabrication,  that  elegance  of  finish  and  correctness  in  style  for 
which  they  have  always  been  celebrated. 
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The  declared  exports  of  gloves  from  this  consulate  from  July  1, 1903, 
to  June  30, 1904,  were  $792,982,  against  $835,551  in  the  preceding  year. 

C.  P.  H.  Nason,  Conml. 
Grenoble,  France,  October  31^  190]^, 


CANADIAN  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRIES. 

(FrofH  Vniied  States  Consul  Ounsaulus,  Tbronto,  Ckmada.) 

Increased  activity  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries  of  Canada  has 
resulted  from  the  additional  duty  placed  on  steel  rails,  and  the  legis- 
lation recently  enacted  will  doubtless  secure  to  Canada  the  establish- 
ment of  new  iron  and  steel  plants  or  the  purchase  by  American  firms 
of  plants  already  in  operation. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturer,  in  commenting  on  the 
iron  and  steel  industries  in  Canada,  contained  the  following: 

A  great  stimulus  has  been  given  to  the  iron  and  steel  industries  of 
this  country  by  recent  legislation.  The  $7  duty  on  steel  rails  went 
into  effect  November  1,  and  there  has  consequently  been  a  rush  on  the 
part  of  American  rail  mills  to  till  existing  contracts  before  that  time, 
while  new  orders  are  going  to  Canadian  producers.  The  ''antidump- 
ing" amendment  to  the  tariff  is  being  rigidly  enforced.  Where  con- 
tracts are  made  by  American  firms  for  the  mstallation  of  machinery, 
duty  has  now  to  be  paid  not  merely  on  the  articles  imported,  but  on 
the  whole  contract  price,  including  the  cost  of  the  labor  employed  in 
Canada  in  the  work  of  installation.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  confine 
American  contracts  to  the  shipment  of  machinery  and  to  give  installa- 
tion work  to  Canadian  firms.  The  result  of  these  tariff  changes, 
coupled  with  the  great  prospective  demands  caused  by  railroad  con- 
struction, has  been  to  stimulate  activity  in  iron  and  steel  manufacture 
and  to  increase  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  American  capitalists  to 
retain  a  share  of  the  Canadian  market  by  investing  in  Canadian  enter- 
prises, A  rumor  has  had  currency  tliat  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration has  secured  control  of  the  Northern  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
whose  plant  is  situated  at  Collingwood,  Ontario.  While  it  has  been 
denied  as  premature,  it  turns  out  to  have  some  foundation.  Maj.  J.  A. 
Currie,  president  of  the  Northern  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  states 
that  overtures  looking  toward  securing  control  have  been  made  by  a 
prominent  official  of  one  of  the  large  American  steel  companies  and 
negotiations  entered  into.  The  proposition  contemplated  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Collingwood  plant  by  the  addition  of  two  blast  furnaces 
and  perhaps  a  steel-rail  plant.  In  the  meantime,  however,  further 
legal  proceedings  have  been  taken,  in  the  name  of  the  Cramp  Steel 
Company,  to  obtain  an  injunction  restraining  the  transfer  of  the  plant 
and  assets  of  that  company  to  the  Northern  Iron  and  Steel  Company. 

E.  N.  GuNSAULUs,  Consul, 

Toronto,  Canada,  November  19^  1904* 
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FLOUR  MILLS  IN  BRAZIL. 

{From  United  States  Vice  and  Deputy  Ooneul-OenerQl  Chamberlain,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Braxil.) 

The  former  large  sales  of  American  flour  to  Brazil  were  long  since 
destroyed.  Many  people  think  that  Argentine  flour  was  the  only 
agent  in  the  expulsion  of  American  flour  from  Brazil,  but  the  truth 
is  that  the  English  owners  of  flour  mills  here  are  the  reapers  of  the 
greatest  profits  resulting  from  this  expulsion. 

Not  many  years  ago  a  fine  fleet  of  American  clippers  was  engaged 
in  carrying  big  cargoes  of  flour  from  Baltimore  to  this  port.  Now  it 
"Comes  here  with  an  occasional  scrap  cargo  of  coal,  lumber,  or  rosin, 
carried  at  ruinous  rates.  It  is  true  that  the  rise  of  the  Argentine 
wheat  industry  made  the  downfall  of  the  fleet  certain,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  while  American,  flour  has  already  become  rare  in  the  Bra- 
zilian market,  the  English  capitalist  is  already  reaping  the  rich  returns 
that  the  new  situation  offers.  What  we  are  losing,  or  rather  have 
lost,  in  the  trade  is  being  fully  picked  up  by  the  English  factories 
established  on  the  spot,  whose  owners  look  with  equanimity  on  20  per 
<5ent  profits  on  money  invested. 

Considering  the  advantages  conceded  to  these  mills,  it  is  rather 
remarkable  that  dividends  have  not  attained  a  far  higher  figure.  They 
have  an  advantage  over  Rio  Plata  flour  of  35  cents  clear  on  every 
barrel  in  the  mere  item  of  duties;  and  over  American  flour  this  35 
cents  plus  50  cents,  the  difference  in  freight  rates  between  Baltimore 
and  Rio  and  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio.  That  is,  since  they  buy  all  their 
wheat  in  Argentina,  they  have  in  these  two  items  alone  a  clear  advantage 
over  American  flour  of  85  cents  on  the  barrel.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  1904  there  was  a  total  decrease  in  imports  of  flour  to  Brazil 
of  95,157  barrels,  of  which  decrease  the  share  of  the  United  States  was 
86,600  barrels.  I  am  aware  of  the  conjunction  of  various  causes  for- 
eign to  Brazilian  conditions  during  the  six  months  mentioned  which 
may  be  held  responsible  for  a  great  part  of  this  extraordinary  decrease, 
but  the  Brazilian  flour  trade  was  lost  to  us  long  before  these  causes 
obtained. 

Geo.  a.  Chamberlain, 
Vice  ajid  Deputy  Consul'  Genet^al. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  October  29,  190Jf, 
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NOTES. 

Emigration  and  Passenger  Movement  through  Havre. — As  was 
predicted  in  the  last  annual  report  from  this  consulate,  the  oflScial  emi- 
gration statistics  indicate  a  still  further  increase  in  the  number  of 
emigrants  who  embarked  at  the  port  of  Havre  during  1903.  There 
were  51,463  whose  destination  was  the  United  States,  against  44,920 
in  1902,  and  1,222  who  went  to  Central  and  South  America,  making  a 
total  of  52,685  emigrants,  an  increase  of  6,223  over  the  number  in 
1902,  of  15,642  over  the  number  in  1901,  and  of  20,468  over  the  number 
in  1900.  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  was  a  considerable  number  of 
emigrants  who  left  Havre  for  the  United  States  via  Southampton,  Lon- 
don, and  Liverpool  who  are  not  classed  as  emigrants  in  the  statistics. 

The  movement  of  passengers,  not  including  emigrants,  at  the  port 
of  Havre  during  the  past  three  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Movement  of  passengers  at  Havre  (emigrants  not  included)  in  1901  y  1903  ^  and  190S. 


Line. 


Trans- Atlantic 

Anglo-French 

Coasting 

Honfleur,Trouville,and  Caen 

Total 


Arrivals. 


1901. 


18,446 

14,724 

3,835 

212,903 


249,907 


1902. 


6,892 

17,064 

4,225 

199,963 


228,144 


1908. 


33,619 

20,616 

3,628 

190,128 


247,891 


Departures. 


1901. 


7,245 

13,832 

3,619 

213,280 


1902. 


8,149 

18, 119 

3,656 

201,160 


237,976  i    231,084 


1903. 

11,338 

18,929 

4,680 

194,000 


228,947 


Emigration  statistics  for  the  first  six  months  of  1904  are  not  yet 
available,  but  the  indications  are  that  the  number  of  emigrants  em- 
barked at  Havre  whose  destination  was  the  United  States  was  less  than 
in  the  previous  year. — A.  M.  Tfuickara^  Consul^  Havre^  France^ 
November  10,  19o\. 


\Vater  Power  Utilization  at  Grenoble. — The  utilization  of  the 
enormous  power  of  the  mountain  streams  and  glaciers,  called  the  '^  white 
coal,"  is  year  by  year  attaining  larger  proportions.  The  last  achieve- 
ment is  the  lighting  of  the  entire  city  by  electricity  generated  27  miles 
away.  Ornate  standards,  30  feet  high,  with  curving  pendants  termi- 
nating with  powerful  arc  lights,  have  been  erected  in  the  streets,  and 
the  full  illumination,  after  a  period  of  testing,  is  soon  to  be  made  the 
object  of  a  festival  night.  Sixty  dollars  is  the  cost  of  installing  and 
lighting  a  single  lamp  for  a  year,  but  the  subsequent  cost,  for  lighting 
simply,  will  be  comparatively  small — say  one-sixth  of  the  former 
cost. — C.  P.  H.  Nason,  Conmil^  Grenoble,  France,  October  31^  190 i.. 
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SHOE  FACTORY  IN  BRAZIL. 

{FYom  United  States  Vice  and  Deputy  Consul-Cfeneral  Chamberlain,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.) 

To-day's  Jornal  do  Commercio  contains  a  notice  of  the  establishment 
of  a  large  shoe  factory  near  Sao  Paulo,  which  I  have  translated  as 
follows: 

In  the  suburb  of  Mooca,  10  miles  from  the  center  of  Sao  Paulo,  the 
new  and  important  shoe  factory  belonging  to  the  Companhia  CaH«.do 
Clark  (Limited),  successors  to  Clark  &  Co.,  whose  principal  establish- 
ment is  in  Scotland,  was  inaugurated  on  the  22d  of  this  month. 

The  factory  is  built  on  columns  in  wings  and  covers  an  area  of  1,400 
square  meters  (15,070  square  feet).  The  internal  partitions  are  made 
oi  wood,  and  all  the  sections  are  completely  independent.  The 
machinery  is  of  the  most  perfect  type. 

The  material  used  in  the  factory  is  of  the  best,^  both  national  and 
imported,  preference  always  being  given  to  the  former  a^  long  as  it 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  manufacture.  The  monthly  production 
is  15,000  pairs  of  shoes,  which  are  to  be  sold  in  all  the  markets  of 
Brazil,  from  the  State  of  Amazonas  to  that  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
importation  of  the  shoes  made  by  the  same  house  in  Scotland  having 
been  stopped. 

The  tecnnical  management  of  the  factory  is  intrusted  to  skilled  Eng- 
lish and  American  workmen,  all  the  other  employees  being  Brazilian. 

I  have  the  further  information  to  add  that  practically  all  the  machin- 
ery is  American;  that  the  factory  is  built  on  American  models,  and 
that  most  of  the  skilled  employees  are  American.  However  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  all  the  American  machiner^^  was  imported  from  Eng- 
land, and  that  some  of  it  bears  name  plates  giving  England  as  the 
country  of  origin. 

In  the  last  two  years  an  American  firm  has  been  invading  the  Bra- 
zilian market,  and  its  sales  through  a  Rio  house  will  attain  this  year  a 
total  of  something  like  4,000  pairs  of  shoes.  It  was  doubtless  this 
invasion  of  the  Brazilian  market  which  brought  to  a  head  the  English 
plans  for  putting  up  a  large  model  factory.  Probably  the  move  will 
kill  all  Brazilian  sales  for  American  shoes,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
merely  in  the  items  of  import  duties  and  freight  the  new  factory  will 
have  an  advantage  of  $2  on  every  pair  of  shoes. 

Added  to  this  tremendous  advantage  is  that  of  the  location  of  the 
new  factory.  The  suburb  of  Sao  Paulo  in  which  the  factory  is  located 
has  nearly  100,000  Italians  of  the  poorer  class.  It  is  evident  the  factory 
will  be  under  no  necessity  of  importing  labor,  and  no  doubt,  as  soon 
as  local  talent  has  been  trained,  the  high-priced  English  and  Americans 
will  be  dispensed  with. 

12501  2 
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The  time  seems  opportune  for  calling  the  attention  of  the  American 
capitalist  and  manufacturer  to  the  basic  difference  between  English 
and  American  methods  of  commercial  invasion.  The  American  is 
very  busy  storming  European  strongholds  of  manufacture  simply 
because  he  thinks  he  can  make  certain  things  a  shade  cheaper  than 
they  can  over  there.  By  large  sales  he  plans  to  make  up  for  his  close- 
shaved  margin,  but  reflection  will  show  that  the  motto  "sell  cheap  to 
sell  a  lot"  is  based  on  a  sterile  market.  The  English  and  Germans, 
however,  realize  that  there  are  parts  of  the  world  outside  of  Europe 
and  North  America  where  people  dress  much  as  we  do  and  use  much 
the  same  manufactured  products,  whiclj  they  do  not  produce.  They 
are  persistent  in  searching  out  these  virgin  markets,  and  the  American 
invasion  of  Europe  only  prods  them  on  to  greater  energy  and  to  the 
adoption  of  our  advanced  methods  in  their  grasping  new  and  rich 
territory.  We  sell  shoes  in  England,  it  is  true,  but  on  what  margin? 
The  English  make  a  great  outcry  about  the  American  sales  there,  but 
quietly  go  on  selling  shoes  in  markets  such  as  Brazil  at  a  clean  net 
profit  of  $2.50  on  every  pair-;-this  even  when  they  themselves  are 
importing. 

George  A.  Chamberlain, 

Vice  and  Deputy  Consul'  General* 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  October  ^P,  190]^, 

RAILROADS  IN  HAITI. 

{From  Vniied  StaUt  ComiU  Ferrit,  Pott  au  Prince,  Haiti.) 

The  railroad  at  Cape  Haitien  is  not  yet  completed,  but  the  Govern- 
ment has  tiiken  over  the  enterprise  and  given  it  some  financial  assist- 
ance, and  it  is  now  being  pushed  forward*  to  completion.  It  will  no 
doubt  stimulate  agriculture  throughout  the  rich  farming  dis(rict 
through  which  it  will  pass,  and  be  the  means  of  rapidly  augmenting 
the  products  of  the  country  for  home  consumption  as  well  as  for 
exportation. 

The  concession  lately  granted  for  a  railroad  about  100  miles  long, 
extending  through  a  very  fertile  part  of  the  country  from  GonaTves  to 
Hinche,  is  being  surveyed  and  building  operations  will  soon  be  com- 
menced and  pushed  rapidly  to  completion.  The  capital  is  furnished 
by  a  company  organized  in  the  United  States,  and  the  enterprise  will 
undoubtedly  be  very  successful.  The  country  through  which  it  will 
.  pass  is  very  rich  and  fertile,  and  has  an  unlimited  supply  of  tine 
woods,  besides  mineral  lands  rich  in  copper,  gold,  silver,  and  coal  that 
only  require  means  of  transportation  for  their  development.  The 
building  of  this  road  will  soon  increase  the  production  of  other  arti- 
cles, which  alone  would  furnish  sufficient  traffic  in  a  short  time  to 
make  a  paying  investment,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  Cul  de  Sac 
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railroad,  extending  from  Port  au  Prince  to  the  Salt  Lakes,  through 
very  rich  plains. 

Before  the  building  of  the  Cul  de  Sac  road  there  was  scarcely  any 
cultivation  on  a  large  scale,  for  want  of  facilities  for  transporting  the 
product.  The  railroad  was  built  under  a  concession  promulgated 
August  1,  1900.  Construction  began  on  January  15,  1901,  and  on 
March  7, 1903,  the  last  rail  was  laid.  The  company  issued  1,000  shares 
of  stock  of  ^1,000  each.  On  October  21,  1901,  the  company  acquired 
the  steam  tramway  running  through  the  city  of  Port  au  Prince,  which 
was  bought  from  the  original  owners  by  the  Government,  and  trans- 
ferred to  this  company  for  $100,000  in  its  stock.  On  the  completion 
of  the  road  it  was  accepted  by  the  Government.  In  order  to  get  funds 
necessary  for  some  urgent  improvements  of  the  tramway  line,  and  to 
extend  immediately  some  parts  of  the  road,  and  also  to  secure  capital 
for  the  first  year  of  working,  the  general  assembly  authorized  the 
board  of  administration  to  issue  $200,000  obligations  paying  12  per 
cent  yearly  interest.  The  greater  part  of  the  stock  and  of  the  obliga- 
tions are  owned  by  three  American  citizens. 

The  length  of  the  tramway  is  6i  miles,  that  of  the  railroad  30  miles; 
the  gauge  is  30  inches.  Ten  locomotives  are  employed,  and  17  pas- 
senger cars,  carrying  from  40  to  60  passengers  each;  22  platform  cars, 
6  box  cars,  and  8  gondolas  of  an  average  capacity  of  12  to  15  tons. 

As  before  said,  the  line  crosses  the  rich  and  fertile  plains  of  the 
Cul  de  Sac,  extending  to  the  Salt  Lakes.  This  railroad  is  the  key  to 
all  future  lines  to  this  city,  as  under  its  concession  it  has  the  right  to 
extend  its  lines  to  Carref  our,  to  the  south,  and  to  Carbaret,  the  entrance 
door  of  any  railroad  from  the  north  of  the  island  to  the  capital.  The 
present  company  has  made  plans  for  extensions  to  Carref  our,  6i  miles, 
to  Carbaret,  12i  miles,  and  to  Petionville,  6i  miles,  in  the  east. 

From  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  traffic  of  the  road  increased  from 
$7,675  in  October,  1903,  to  $15,100  in  October,  1904,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  this  first  railroad  undertaking  in  Haiti  will  have  a  fine 
future. 

The  Haitian  Government  has  guaranteed  a  net  interest  of  6  per  cent 
for  fifty  years  on  a  construction  capital  of  $688,000,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose has  abandoned-  to  the  company  a  part  of  the  export  duties,  con- 
sisting of  20  cents  on  each  1,000  pounds  of  cocoa  and  20  cents  on  each 
1,000  pounds  of  logwood.  This  guaranty  covers  very  largely  the  6 
per  cent  of  the  guaranteed  capital. 

The  principal  freights  consist  of  logwood,  fustic  wood,  lignum-vitse, 
mahogany,  wood  for  fuel,  lumber  for  the  sawmill,  cattle,  sugar,  rum, 
honey,  charcoal,  cotton,  wax,  hides,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and 
fruits,  as  well  as  dry  goods  shipped  to  the  merchants  along  the  line  of 
the  road. 
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I  have  gone  into  minute  details  of  the  railroad  enterprise  in  this 
country  to  show  what  may  be  expected  on  the  completion  of  the 
different  projects.  The  country  is  rich  in  all  valuable  products,  and 
the  only  thing  wanted  is  means  of  transportation  to  the  seaside. 

John  B.  Terres,  Consul, 

Port  au  Prince,  Haiti,  October  30^  190^, 


COTTON  TRADE  OF  HAVRE. 

{Prom  United  States  Consul  Thackara,  Havre,  Ftance.) 

During  the  season  which  has  just  closed  (1903-4)  there  were  imported 
into  Havre  756,400  bales  of  cotton,  against  802,800  bales  in  1902-3,  a 
decrease  of  46,400  bales.  Of  the  imports,  679,560  bales  were  from 
the  United  States,  a  decline  of  58,600  bales;  59,300  bales  from  India, 
an  increase  of  16,070  bales,  and  17,540  bales  were  from  other  sources. 
The  sales  were  72,770  bales  less  than  in  the  previous  season,  and 
22,760  bales  less  than  in  the  season  1901-2. 

The  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  Havre  cotton  trade  during 
the  season  1903-4  are  shown  in  the  following  letter  recently  received 
from  one  of  the  large  local  impoilers  of  American  cotton : 

The  last  season  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  trouble  and 
losses  to  the  cotton  spinners  and  manufacturers  of  France.  They 
started  the  campaign  on  the  assumption  that  the  American  crop  was  a 
large  one;  the  Bureau's  [United  States  Agricultural  Department's] 
estimate  of  the  condition  during  August  was  very  high,  and  all  the 
recognized  authorities  gave  estimates  of  about  twelve  millions.  The 
lowest,  which  were  of  about  ten  and  three-quarter  millions,  were 
ridiculed  as  underestimates.  This  belief  in  a  plentiful  supply  was 
encouraged  for  months  by  circulars  and  newspaper  reports  m  all  the 
great  cotton  centers.  In  the  meantime  the  speculative  element  had 
gathered  strength  in  the  United  States.  The  winter  months  witnessed 
unprecedented  excitement,  and  finally  prices  were  inflated  by  the 
action  of  some  unwise  operators  who  were  justified  in  their  views  bv 
the  small  outturn  of  the  crop,  but  who  attempted  to  rush  events  witn 
undue  precipitation.  In  the  first  days  of  February  the  top  price  was 
reached,  108  francs  per  50  kilograms  (18.9  cents  per  pouna)  m  Havre 
for  the  current  month  for  the  type  middling.  Then  a  collapse  occurred, 
and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  many  operators  who  had  all  along 
refused  to  believe  in  a  small  crop  surrendered  at  about  the  top  of  the 
market,  so  that  the  decline  proved  almost  as  disastrous  as  the  advance 
had  been  to  many  who  had  sold  their  production  ahead  without  secur- 
ing suflicient  coverings  in  the  shape  either  of  cotton  to  be  shipped 
from  the  United  States  or  of  futures  to  be  converted  later  into  actual 
spots. 

The  season  under  review  has  been  fairly  remunemtive  to  the  Havre 
merchants  and  brokers.  A  very  large  business  has  been  done  in  both 
cotton  and  futures,  and  the  Havre  market,  on  the  whole,  secured  a 
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handsome  proiftt.  Some  heavy  losses  were,  however,  incurred  through 
the  action  of  quite  a  number  of  southern  operatoi's  who  had  sold  cotton 
early  in  the  season  for  shipment  during  the  winter  months  and  who 
failed  to  ship.  The  loss  in  the  Havre  market  from  this  source  is  esti- 
mated at  $200,000.  None  of  the  defaulting  firms  offered  any  satisfac- 
tion to  their  unfortunate  buyers,  so  that  the  latter  will  be  more 
cautious  during  the  coming  season  about  accepting  none  but  the  names 
of  houses  of  undoubted  credit,  which  is  wholly  in  favor  of  those 
southern  firms  who  for  many  years  have  borne  the  highest  reputation, 
and  who  have  never  attempted  to  make  sensational  sales  without  a 
legitimate  basis.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  American  firms  whose  names  command  the  highest  credit  in  this 
country. 

If  tlie  merchants  came  oirt  of  this  trying  campaign  fairly  well,  the 
fate  of  the  spinners  was  very  different.  Very  few  changed  their 
minds  on  the  subject  of  the  crop,  and  most  of  them  went  on  working 
at  a  loss,  even  wnen^  buying  but  little  more  than  their  daily  wants. 
The  reason  of  this  depression,  which  has  now  lasted  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  seems  to  have  its  main  cause  in  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
the  retail  trade,  the  shops  having  been  doing  a  much  smaller  business 
in  all  the  grdat  centers.  The  country  salesmen  likewise  report  a 
restricted  trade. 

It  is,  as  jret.  imp6ssible  to  report  any  improvement  in  the  state  of 
trade,  and,  inaeed,  during  .the  last  few  weeks  some  cotton  mills  have 
been  reported  to  be  in  difficulties;  but  it  is  thought  there  will  be  no 

general  crisis,  and  that  with  a  more  liberal  supply  from  the  United 
tates  a  more  healthy  trade  will  prevail  before  long. 
The  production  of  the  French  mills  during  the  last  twelve  months 
was  euitailed  to  an  extent  which  it  is  difficult  to  estimate,  but  which 
may  be  roughly  placed  at  about  30  per  cent.  At  present  there  are 
some  stocks  of  cloth  for  home  use  unsold,  and  the  prices  obtainable 
are  absolutely  out  of  proportion  to  that  of  the  raw  material.  Middling 
Gulf  cotton  was  quoted  September  1,  1903,  at  83  francs  (14.6  cents 
per  pound)  owing  to  a  squeeze,  the  stock  having  been  very  low.  On 
February  3,  1904,  it  reached  108  francs  (18.9  cents  per  pound),  and 
to-day  (October  1)  it  is  70  francs  (12.3  cents  per  pouna). 

Quantities  of  cotton  imported  from  the  several  countries  into  Hatred  sales^  and  stock  on  hand 

1902,  1903,  and  1904. 


Country. 

Imports.                1                  Sales. 

Stocks,  September  1. 

1902. 

1908.         1904. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904.     1 

1902.    !    1903. 

1904. 

United  States 

India 

Bales. 

724,780 

17,067 

16,718 

767,650 

Bales. 

788,180 

43,229 

21,431 

802,840 

Bales. 

679,568 

53,302 

17,546 

Bales. 
724,281 
23,727 
21.688 

Bales. 
767,772 
38,060 

Bales.   ' 
675,178  1 
.55.057 

Bales. 
72,466 

8,962 

Bales. 
52,874 
14. 131 

Bales. 
49,190 
19,226 

Various 

23,871  i    16;  693 

3,435          '994 

2,200 

1 

Total 

756,416 

769,696 

819, 703 

746,928 

84,863 

67,999 

70,616 

Havre,  France,  NoveiriheT  10^  1901^. 


A.  M.  Thackara,  Conml. 
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COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY  OF  RENNES. 

{From  United  States  Consul  Thackara,  Hatre,  France.) 

Rennes,  an  agency  under  the  consulate  at  Havre,  is  not  only  the 
chief  city  of  the  Department  of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  but  it  is  also  an  important 
industrial,  commercial,  judicial,  and  military  center.  It  is  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine  rivers,  upon  the  Ille  and  Ranee 
Canal,  and  is  323  miles  by  rail  from  Paris.  It  has  75,000  inhabitants, 
and  is  well  built  and  clean,  with  many  laj'ge  public  buildings,  broad, 
straight  well-kept  streets,  and  open  squares. 

Its  commerce  consists  chiefly  in  butter  (which  is  well-known  for  its 
quality  throughout  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  annual  produc- 
tion of  which  is  estimated  at  $9,500,000),  cereals,  flour,  leather  and  its 
manufactures,  and  bristles.  Its  principal  industries  are  metallurgical 
production,  tanning  of  hides,  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  manu- 
facture and  bleaching  of  sail  and  linen  cloth,  spinning  of  linen,  cotton; 
and  wool;  milling  of  wheat  and  other  cereals,  and  starch  making. 

While  there  are  boot  and  shoe  manufactories  in  Rennes,  the  chief 
seat  of  this  industry  is  located  at  Fougferes,  26i  miles  distant,  where 
there  are  about  30  factories  in  which  are  employed  annually  4,000  male 
and  female  operatives.  American  shoe  machinery  has  been  introduced 
in  these  establishments,  and  its  use  is  gradually  increasing.  The 
region  included  in  the  consular  agency  being  also  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture, large  numbers  of  American  agricultural  machines  are  in  use. 

There  are  no  available  statistics  which  would  indicate  the  volume  or 
value  of  the  commerce  of  the  district,  as  the  merchandise  received 
from  or  sent  to  foreign  countries  is  entered  at  the  custom-houses  of 
the  seaports  of  the  frontiers  or  at  Paris.  As  to  the  direct  trade  with 
the  United  States,  the  principal  article  declared  at  the  consular  agency 
for  export  is  bristles,  the  value  of  the  exports  of  which  in  the  last 
fiscal  year  was  $45,370,  against  $59,078  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1903.  Other  exports  were  chestnuts,  books,  and  manufactured 
rubber  goods.  These  figures  do  not  indicate  the  entire  value  of  the 
trade  with  the  United  States,  as  probably  four-fifths  of  the  bristles 
sent  from  this  region  to  the  United  States  are  bought  by  commission 
merchants  in  Paris  and  London,  and  declared  at  the  consulates  of  those 
cities. 

The  harvest  of  last  year  having  been  a  good  one,  the  industrial  and 
commercial  conditions  are  favorable,  except  for  the  cotton  spinners, 
who,  like  those  throughout  France,  have  been  obliged  to  curtail  their 
production  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  the  raw  material. 

A.  M.  Thackara,  Consul. 
Havre,  France,  Niweinher  10^  1901^, 
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Germany's  Raw-Iron  Production. — According  to  the  figures  of 
the  Society  of  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturers  of  Germany,  the  produc- 
tion of  raw  iron  in  Germany  in  the  month  of  October  was  868,523 
tons,  against  833,578  tons  in  the  previous  month  and  869,463  tons  in 
the  same  month  of  last  year.  This  amount  is  divided  as  follows:  Cast 
raw  iron,  173,574  tons;  Bessemer  raw  iron,  26,817  tons;  Thomas  raw 
iron,  547,890  tons;  raw  iron  for  steel  manufacture,  56,072  tons;  gen- 
eral sorts,  64,170  tons.  October,  1904,  was  the  best  month  for  the 
German  steel  and  iron  trade  since  November,  1903. —  Wm.  F,  Wi^igkt^ 
Consul-  General^  Mxmich^  Germany^  Noveinber  %6^  1901^,. 


Fish  Shoals  '  Located  by  Electric  Apparatus. — Under  date  of 
November  7,  1904,  United  States  Consul  E.  Theophilus  Liefeld,  of 
Freiburg,  Germany,  reports  that  a  German  patent  has  been  taken  out 
for  an  electrical  apparatus  whereby  the  presence  and  extent  of  shoals 
of  jftsh  can  be  ascertained.  A  microphone,  inclosed  in  a  water-tight 
case  connected  with  an  electric  battery  and  telephone,  is  lowered  into 
the  water.  So  long  as  the  telephone  hangs  free  no  sound  is  heard, 
but  on  its  coming  into  contact  with  a  shoal  of  fish,  the  constant  tapping 
of  the  fish  against  the  microphone  case  produces  a  series  of  sounds 
which  at  once  betrays  their  presence.  The  rope  attached  to  the  micro- 
phone is  marked  so  that  the  exact  depth  of  the  shoal  is  at  once  ascer- 
tained. 

Railroad  Concession  in  Argentina^— The  ministerio  de  obras  pub- 
licas  in  Buenos  Aires  has  given  a  concession  to  Carlos  P.  Lumb  y 
Compania,  of  Buenos  Aires,  to  build  a  railway  from  Santa  Regina,  a 
station  of  the  Ferrocarril  al  Pacifico,  to  La  Zanja,  a  station  of  the 
Ferrocarril  Oeste.  The  Argentine  Government  has  abolished  all  duty 
on  building  material  and  rolling  stock  for  the  next  twenty  years.  Cor- 
respondence with  regard  to  this  matter  should  be  directed  to  Carlos  P. 
Lumb  y  Compania,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. —  Wm,  F.  Wright^ 
Conoid'  General^  Munich^  Germany^  November  M,  lOOJi,. 


American  Books  Free  of  Duty  in  Spain. — Under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 17,  1904,  United  States  Minister  Hardy,  Madrid,  transmits  a  copy 
of  a  royal  order,  issued  from  the  ministry  of  finance  on  November  17, 
permitting  the  free  entry  into  Spain  of  books  from  the  following 
countries  (printed  in  the  language  of  the  country  of  origin),  in  recipro- 
cation of  the  free  entry  into  said  countries  of  books  printed  in  Spain: 
Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  and  the  United  States.  American 
books  imported  into  Spain  were  heretofore  subject  to  a  duty  of  13 
pesetas  per  2.2  pounds  ($1.14  per  pound). 
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PUBLIC  UTILITIES  IN  HULL,  ENGLAND. 

{^rom  United  States  Consul  Hamm,  HuU,  England,  reprinted  from  Daily  Conmlar  Reports  No.  tltS^ 

Decembers,  190lt.) 

The  construction  of  a  municipal  telephone  system  in  Hull  has  brought 
about  a  speed}^  reduction  in  rates.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  corpo- 
ration telephone  committee  it  was  announced  that  the  charge  for 
unlimited  service  over  an  exclusive  line  would  be  j65  ($24.33)  per  annum 
to  private  houses  and  £6  6s.  ($30.65)  to  business  premises.  This  reduc- 
tion has  been  followed  by  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  subscribers. 
The  National  Telephone  Company  has  been  compelled  to  reduce  its 
rates  for  unlimited  service  to  private  houses  from  £10  ($48.66)  to  half 
that  amount.  To  what  extent  this  reduction  will  aflfect  the  company 
in  other  towns  and  cities  is  a  matter  of  interest.  It  is  stated  that  in 
the  agreements  which  the  National  Telephone  Company  has  with  prac- 
tically all  the  large  towns  and  cities  in  England,  and  by  which  the  cor- 
porations of  those  towns  granted  the  company  underground  way  leaves, 
it  was  made  a  condition  that  in  case  it  reduced  its  unlimited-service 
rate  in  any  place  below  $48.66,  a  similar  reduction  must  be  made,  if 
demanded,  in  all  other  towns.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  other  cities  can 
now  demand  the  same  telephone  rate  that  is  made  in  Hull.  Thus  the 
competition  in  this  city  may  prove  beneficial  to  every  city  in  England. 

A  recent  report  of  the  comptroller  of  accounts  of  the  Hull  corpora- 
tion throws  some  light  on  the  position  of  other  corporation  enterprises 
and  the  success  attending  their  municipalization.  On  account  of  the 
crematory  $530.44  was  expended  for  maintenance  and  $306.58  was 
received  in  the  year  ended  April  1,  so  that  there  was  an  excess  of 
expenditure  of  $223.86  in  this  case.  On  the  public  baths  during  the 
same  time  there  was  an  excess  of  expenditure  of  $1,110.53.  In  the 
gas  department  the  profit  in  the  year  was  $15,380,  from  which  there 
is  to  be  deducted  interest  on  the  debit  balance  and  a  sum  for  the 
sinking  fund,  leaving  a  net  credit  balance  on  the  revenue  account  of 
$2,637.  The  working  profit  of  the  waterworks  was  $149,893;  deduct- 
ing $12,652,  cit}'  fund  annuity;  $57,449,  interest  on  loans,  and  $8,622 
for  the  sinking  fund  leaves  the  net  profits  $71,162.  The  revenue 
account  of  the  electric  lighting  shows  a  working  profit  of  $88,696, 
from  which  there  are  to  be  deductions  for  interest  on  loans,  sinking 
fund,  and  meter  installments,  leaving  the  net  profit  $7,976.  The 
working  profit  on  account  of  the  street  cars  for  the  year  wa^s  $185,238, 
12501  "  2 
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from  which  $48,329  is  to  be  deducted  for  interest  on  loans  and  $45,700 
for  the  sinking  fund,  and  $37,400  to  be  transferred  to  the  reserve 
fund,  making  the  credit  balance  for  this  year  $57,500. 

In  each  instance,  then,  with  the  exception  of  the  cremator}'  and  the 
baths,  the  municipalization  of  public  utilities  in  Hull  has  resulted  in 
profit  to  the  city  treasury.  The  protit,  it  is  true,  is  small,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  charges  for  these  public  services  are  extremely 
low.  A  ride  on  the  street  cars  in  any  direction  to. the  end  of  the  line 
costs  only  2  cents;  an  exclusive  telephone  service  in  a  private  house 
costs  less  than  $25  a  year,  and  in  a  business  office  about  $30  a  year.  Gas 
is  sold  at  48  cents  per  thousand  feet  and  electricity  at  9  cents  per  unit. 
The  object  is  not  so  much  to  make  a  profit  for  the  city  out  of  these 
utilities  as  to  furnish  the  public  with  the  best  service  at  the  lowest 
possible  price.  Viewed  in  this  light,  municipalization  in  Hull  can  be 
pronounced  a  success. 

Walter  C.  Hamm,  Consvl. 

Hull,  England,  October  31^  190 k. 


AMERICAN  SELLING  AGENCY  METHODS. 

{Front  United  States  Constd-General  Skinner,  Marseille,  France.) 

Complaint  is  frequently  made  to  me  in  regard  to  the  American 
method  of  establishing  central  agencies  in  Paris  or  elsewhere,  through 
which  Marseille  dealers  are  expected  to  work,  if  at  all.  Foreign  com- 
mission films  are  naturally  eager  to  obtain  as  much  territory  as  pos- 
sible when  dealing  with  our  manufacturers,  but  they  often  lack  facili- 
ties for  getting  into  touch  with  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  scattered 
over  many  coimtries.  Marseille  is  a  city  of  half  a  million  inhabitants, 
one  of  the  great  seaports  of  the  world,  and  itself  an  exporting  port  to 
the  African,  Asiatic,  and  South  American  markets.  If  the  important 
dealers  here  are  obliged  to  pay  a  commission  to  other  European  firms 
for  the  privilege  of  doing  American  business,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  prices  are  increased  to  the  consumer,  and  the  extension  of  trade 
discouraged  and  impeded.  I  think  at  this  moment  of  one  American 
commodity  for  which  the  principal  European  demand  is  centered  in 
southern  France,  and  for  which  the  selling  agency  of  the  principal 
American  exporter  has  been  conferred  upon  a  firm  in  a  small  provin- 
cial city  of  centml  Europe,  whose  territory  apparently  consists  of  the 
entire  Eastern  Hemisphere.  It  is  obviously  impossible  for  this  agent 
to  represent  his  principals  adequately,  except  in  a  very  limited  field, 
and  in  the  m<jantime  trade  which  they  might  and  ultimately  will  con- 
trol is  being  neglected. 

Robert  P.  Skinner,  Coimd- General. 

Marseille,  France,  Novetrtber  5,  1901^,, 
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PASSENGER    MOVEMENTS   AND    EXPORTS   AT 
CHERBOURG. 

{From  United  States  Conml  Thackara,  Havre,  France.) 

Cherbourg  derives  its  importance  as  to  its  relations  with  the  United 
States  principally  from  its  being  a  port  of  call  for  the  steamers  of  the 
North  German  Lloyd,  Hamburg-American,  and  American  lines  to 
embark  and  disembark  passengers  and  baggage  going  to  and  coming 
from  New  York.  The  steamers  of  the  American  Line  at  present  call 
only  on  their  return  voyage  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  movementof  passengers  at  Cher- 
bourg for  the  past  three  years: 

MoremeiU  of  passengers  through  the  port  of  Cherbourg  in  1901^  1902^  and  190S. 


Flag  and  route. 


FRENCH. 

Havre   to   West   Coast    of 

Africa 

Havre  lo  Madagascar 


Steamers. 
,  1901.  I  1902.  '  1903.  I      1901.  1902. 


Passengers. 


ENGLISH. 

St.  Thomas  to  Southamp- 
ton   

Buenos  Aires  to  Southamp- 
ton   

New  York  to  Antwerp  via 
Cherbourg 


No. 


GERMAN. 

New  York  to  Ham  burg  and 
Bremen 


Brazil  to  Hambui^ 

Buenos  Aires  to  Hamburg  . 
Montevideo  to  Hamburg . . . 
Valparaiso  to  Hamburg 

AMERICAN. 

Southampton  to  New  York. 
Total 


159 

20 

43 

3 

1 




_  -_  [ 

1 

No.   . 

No. 

6 

' 

5 

4 

. 

48 

182 

211 

9 

44 

8 

1 

51 

44 

345 

322 

Tmis. 

7,539 
1,200 


16,817 
160,767 
56,600 


812,349 
48,042 

118,561 
9,762 
3,086 


Tons. 


1903. 


Tom. 
10,755 


1901.        1902. 


No. 


No. 


I 


14,  M9 
156,209 


804,546 
23,632 
135,586 


11,078 
168,265 


8,032 


219,129  I    277,865 


1,050,163 
'  "25,"  974 


234,868 


322  1,453,852   1,424,277   1,490,603 


126 
801 

268 


12,669 

70 

769 

20 

16 


3,537 


18,266 


681 


1903. 


No. 


57 

869 


13,632 

19,857 

49 

927 

132 

10 

6,316 

4,882 

20,684 

25,297 

... 

—  

IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS. 

American  products  intended  for  consumption  in  the  Department  of 
the  Manche,  in  which  Cherbourg  is  situated,  and  in  the  neighboring 
departments  are  imported  at  Havre. 

Butter  is  the  principal  article  exported  from  Cherbourg.  In  1903, 
20,236  tons  of  fresh  and  salted  butter,  valued  at  $11,130,659,  were 
shipped,  against  18,891  tons,  valued  at  $10,937,744,  in  1902,  and  16,345 
tons,  valued  at  $8,833,119,  in  1901.  The  increase  in  the  shipments  in 
1903  was  due  to  the  falling  off  of  the  exports  from  Australia,  owing 
to  the  great  drought  in  that  country  in  1901.  Most  of  the  French 
butter  is  sent  to  Great  Britain  for  consumption. 

A.  M.  Thackara,  Consul. 

Havre,  France,  Noveiaher  10^  lOOJf., 
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SICILIAN  AND  AMERICAN  SULPHUR. 

(From  United  State*  Congtd  Heingartner,  Catania,  Italy.) 

1  inclose  herewith  a  translation  of  an  article  which  appeared  in 
II  Corriere  di  Catania  on  the  sulphur  question. 

There  is  considerable  alarm  felt  here  about  the  new  competition  to 
Sicilian  sulphur.  The  fact  that  a  3,000-ton  shipment  is  about  due  at 
Marseille,  and  that  purchasers  in  the  interior  of  Germany  write 
exporters  in  Catania  that  they  have  offers  from  Louisiana  at  lower 
prices  (as  the  largest  KSicilian  exporter  stated  to  me  last  evening)  and 
of  equal  quality,  has  had  a  very  depressing  effect  on  the  Sicilian 
sulphur  trade. 

The  total  export  of  sulphur  from  Sicily  in  1903  was  476,013  tons, 
of  which  160,280  tons  went  to  the  United  States. 

Alexander  Heingartneb,  Conmd. 

Catania,  Italy,  October  29,  190^. 


THE   SULPHUR   QUESTION. 

(/Vow  n  Corriere  di  Catania— Translation.) 

Cav.  Malato,  mayor  of  Porto  Empedocle,  sends  us  the  following 
report  of  the  deliberation  of  the  town  council  of  Porto  Empedocle  on 
October  6,  1904,  regarding  the  reports  from  America  concerning  its 
sulphur  production,  which  threatens  to  damage  the  Sicilian  sulphur 
interests. 

The  town  council  is  alarmed  at  the  great  development  of  the 
Louisiana  sulphur  mines,  which  now  produce  so  much  as  to  be  able  to 
supplv  not  only  the  markets  of  Central  and  western  America,  but  also 
the  i^astern  markets.  Furthermore,  Mexico  contains  sulphur  beds 
which  are  being  worked  by  an  enterprising  companv,  whicii  perhaps 
will  introduce  i&  product  in  New  YorK,  and  likely  in  Europe,  at  a  price 
much  lower  than  that  of  Sicilian  sulphur.  Assuming  these  reports  to 
be  true,  Sicily  would  be  doubly  damaged  if  not  prepared,  specially 
if  the  mineral  produced  in  those  localities,  besides  being  abundant,  as 
it  is  said,  is  in  qualitjr  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Sicilian  product; 
therefore,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

1.  The  minister  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce  should  be 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  sending  at  once  a  competent  technical 
committee  to  Louisiana  and  Mexico  in  order  to  make  inquiries  and 
report  on  the  extent  of  the  deposits  of  the  mineral,  its  quantit}'^  and 
quality,  the  possibilities  of  its  extraction,  at  what  price  it  could  be 
produced,  and  to  what  extent  it  may  damage  Sicilian  sulphur  interests. 

2.  Our  chambers  of  commerce  should  be  informed  of  the  above  and 
their  assistance  should  be  asked  in  presenting  our  request  to  the  minister 
of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce. 

3.  The  editors  of  all  Sicilian  newspapers  are  requested  to  publish  the 
above  proposal,  support  it,  and  make  it  known  to  all  interested  parties, 
who  should  also  consider  the  matter  and  act  in  such  way  as  to  induce 
the  minister  to  take  the  necessary  steps  in  favor  of  Sicilian  trade. 
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AMERICAN   SULPHUB   FOR   FRANCE.  O 

PAPER  MONEY  AND  EXCHANGE  IN  HAITI. 

{From  United  States  Conml  Terres,  Port  au  Prince,  Haiti.) 

The  issue  by  the  Government  of  nearly  $10,000,U00  in  paper  cur- 
rency within  a  ver}^  short  period  produced  great  fluctuation  of 
exchange  this  year,  gold  rising  from  150  to  600  per  cent.  This  has 
been  ruinous  to  all  commercial  transactions  and  there  are  but  few 
importing  houses  remaining,  many  having  liquidated  and  others, 
because  of  heav}^  losses,  having  ceased  to  replenish  their  stock.  Had 
this  currenc}^  been  issued  gradually,  it  would  probably  not  have  had 
much  effect  on  exchange. 

Another  measure,  very  disastrous  to  the  credit  of  the  Government 
and  also  to  commercial  interests,  is  the  law  passed  last  August 
taxing  incomes  and  placing  a  partial  repudiating  tax  of  1  per  cent  on 
the  bonded  debt  and  10  per  cent  on  all  interest  and  amortizements 
derived  from  the  Government  securities. 

Before  the  passage  of  this  law  Haiti  had  always  paid  regularly  the 
full  interest  and  amortizement  on  its  bonded  obligations.  Hence, 
there  was  great  confidence  in  these  securities  and  many  business  houses 
used  them  for  credit  abroad.  After  the  promulgation  of  this  law  the 
former  confidence  was  lost.  Merchants  holding  these  securities  and 
obtaining  credit  on  them  were  checked  in  their  credit;  naturally  this 
immediately  reduced  imports  and  caused  a  great  falling  off  of  trade 
with  the  United  States  and  all  foreign  countries.  It  was  fully  expected, 
before  these  measures  were  taken,  that,  owing  to  a  very  promising 
coffee  crop,  with  fair  prices,  and  the  expansion  of  agriculture  in 
geneml,  prosperity  in  all  branches  of  trade  would  prevail;  this  would 
have  increased  rapidly  the  imports  and  exports,  but  such  bright  hopes 
were  not  to  be  realized. 

John  B.  Terres,  Consul, 

Port  au  Prince,  Haiti,  October  SO,  1904. 


AMERICAN  SULPHUR  FOR  FRANCE. 

{From  United  States  CojisiU- General  Skinner,  Marseille,  France.) 

The  first  cargo  of  American  raw  sulphur,  consisting  of  3,000  tons, 
was  shipped  from  Louisiana  to  Marseille  in  October,  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  fair  prospect  that  American  shippers  will  share  permanently  in 
the  important  French  trade  in  this  article.  The  requirements  of  this 
country  are  90,000  tons  a  year,  nearl}^  all  of  which  is  used  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  crj'ptogamic  diseases  of  the  vin^^.  Approximately  one- 
third  of  this  total  is  ground  and  sold  in  its  natural  form,  while  the 
remainder  is  superheated  and  precipitated  in  the  form  of  flakes  of 
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AMERICAN    SULPHUR    FOR    FRANCE.  7 

pure  sulphur,  known  on  the  market  as  ''soufre  neige."  Over  one- 
half  of  all  the  sulphur  imported  into  France  is  received  at  the  ports 
of  Marseille  and  Cette.  Heretofore  the  Anglo-Sicilian  Sulphur  Com- 
pany (Limited),  has  had  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  market,  their  prices 
per  100  kilos  (:^20.46  pounds)  cost  and  freight  Marseille,  being  as  fol- 
lows on  October  22^  Third  current  Sicilian,  $1.89;  third  good  Sicilian, 
$1.92;  third  tine  Sicilian,  $1.96;  second  fine  Sicilian,  $2.08. 

The  last-named  grade  is  the  one  for  which  the  important  demand 
exists,  and  against  this  inferior  quality  the  American  producers  offer 
a  sulphur  99.9  pure.  The  lowest  prices  at  which  Sicilian  sulphur 
Has  been  sold  in  Marseille,  of  which  1  find  any  record,  were  39  cents 
less  than  the  above-quoted  prices  in  1897,  and  were  offered  under  the 
stress  of  exceptional  conditions  in  Sicily.  At  the  general  meeting  of 
the  Anglo-Sicilian  Company  on  October  14,  in  iLondon,  the  chairman 
reported  gross  profits  amounting  to  $914,430,  against  $752,590  in  the 
previous  year.  Exports  had  increased  20,000  tons.  The  chairpaan 
warned  the  shareholders  that  the  company  was  a  trading  concern,  and 
liable  to  the  vicissitudes  of  tmde.  Sicily,  he  said,  had  been  virtually 
the  sulphur  producer  of  the  world,  and  there  had  been  practically  no 
serious  competition  from  other  sources;  but  it  was  this  year  threatened 
with  competition  by  certain  mines  in  Louisiana,  where  it  was  claimed 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphur  could  be  produced. 

Our  American  sulphur  deposits  were  discovered  in  Calcasieu  Parish, 
La.,  thirty-five  years  ago,  while  petroleum  boring  was  in  progress. 
The  sulphur  found  was  practically  useless,  however,  being  buried  under 
400  feet  of  quicksand.  The  rock  being  porous  and  filled  with  water 
containing  sulphureted  hydrogen,  the  sinking  of  shafts  was  impos- 
sible by  old  methods.  After  millions  of  dollars  had  been  spent  in 
attempts  to  reach  the  sulphur,  it  was  decided  by  Mr.  Herman  Frasch 
to  extract  it  by  the  application  of  water,  superheated  under  pressure 
to  many  degrees  above  boiling  point.  It  is  then  forced  by  means  of 
iron  pipes  into  the  sulphur  rock.  The  sulphur,  being  insoluble  in 
water  and  of  greater  specific  gravity,  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  well 
or  deposit,  from  which  point  it  is  raised  to  the  surface  by  means  of  an 
air  pump.  On  the  surface  it  is  allowed  to  congeal,  and  is  then  ready 
for  shipment. 

The  entry  of  Louisiana  sulphur  into  the  world's  market  is  an  unmis- 
takable triumph  for  'American  ingenuity  and  commercial  courage, 
which  has  brought  its  own  prompt  reward. 

Robert  P.  Skinner,  Consul- GeneraL 

Marseille,  France,  Novernhet*  5,  190^, 
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Imports  of  Cereals  at  Havre. — The  imports  of  wheat  into  Havre 
during  1903  were  the  largest  in  the  past  five  years,  being  90,937  tons, 
against  51,643  tons  in  1902,  and  61,824  tons  in  1901.  Of  the  wheat 
receipts  in  1903,  61,758  tons  were  from  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United 
States,  6,119  tons  from  the  Pacific  ports,  and  18,587  tons  from 
Argentina.  The  impoiis  of  corn  into  Havre  during  1903  wei*e  58,023 
tons,  against  26,783  tons  in  1902,  and  70,642  tons  in  1901.  The  United 
States  sent  34,483  tons,  Argentina  18,394  tons,  British  India  3,858 
tons,  and  Canada  1,265  tons.  In  the  first  nine  months  of  1904  there 
have  been  24,199  tons  of  wheat  imported,  of  which  4,860  tons  came 
from  East  India,  5,313  tons  from  Argentina,  and  14,023  tons  from  the 
United  States.  In  the  same  period  the  corn  imports  were  30,782  tons — 
15,132  tons  coming  from  the  United  States,  14,996  tons  from  Argen- 
tina, and  654  tons  from  other  countries. 

In  the  last  annual  report  from  this  consulate,  and  in  seveml  special 
reports,  the  attention  of  the  American  grain  exporters  has  been  called 
to  the  inferior  condition  in  which  American  corn  has  been  arriving  in 
this  port.  Since  the  commencement  of  1904  there  has  been  less  dam- 
age from  heating,  but  there  is  still  room  for  improvement.  From 
information  obtained  from  the  local  grain  importers  the  prospects  are 
bright  for  an  increased  importation  of  corn  during  the  coming  season, 
as  forage  of  all  kinds  is  scarce  and  prices  are  high. — A,  M,  ThacJcara^ 
Consul^  Havre^  France^  Novemher  10^  190Jt>, 


Permanent  Exposition  at  Grenoble. — The  local  chamber  of  com- 
merce has  opened  an  industrial  museum  or  permanent  exposition  of 
the  special  products  and  diverse  industries  of  this  region.  This  is  to 
be  supplemented  later  by  an  agricultural  museum  and  bourse  to  show 
the  progress  of  science  as  applied  to  soil  cultivation  and  the  best  imple- 
ments for  field  work,  and  to  facilitate  business  transactions  on  the  part 
of  farmers  and  cultivators. —  C\  P.  //.  Nason^  Co7\8ul,  Grenoble^  France^ 
Octohrr  31,  1904. 

Colonial  Exposition  in  Marseille  in  1906. — A  colonial  exposition 
will  be  held  in  Marseille  in  1906,  for  which  prepamtions  are  being 
made  with  great  energy.  A  site  has  been  selected,  and  1,500,000 
francs  ($289,500)  has  been  voted  by  the  department,  clt}^  and  chamber 
of  commerce.  The  various  French  colonies  have  already  appropriated 
5,000,000  francs  ($965,000)  to  meet  their  expenses  in  this  exposition, 
and  further  financial  aid  is  expected. — Rohert  P,  Skhuiei\  Gmsul- 
GeneraJ,  MavHelUe,  France,  Novtinht-r  5,  190^, 
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ALCOHOL  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  PURPOSES  IN  ENGLAND. 

{From  UttiUd  States  OonnU  Halstead,  Birmingham,  En(fiand.) 

It  is  announced  that  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  has  appointed 
a  committee  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  remitting  the  duty  on 
alcohol  for  industrial  purposes.  The  committee  is  to  inquire  into 
existing  facilities  for  the  use  of  spirits  in  the  arts  and  manufactures 
without  the  payment  of  duty,  and  in  particular  to  report  whether  the 
powers  conferred  upon  commissioners  of  inland  revenue  by  existing 
legislation  permit  their  proWding  such  facilities.  It  is  asked  to  advise 
what  measures  should  be  adopted  without  prejudice  to  the  safety  of 
the  revenue  at  present  derived  from  spirits  and  with  due  regard  to 
the  rights  of  the  present  producers  of  spirits  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  committee  is  composed  of  experts  and  large  manufacturers  of 
alcohol  and  fine  chemicals  in  the  United  Kingdom,  some  of  whom  have 
been  active  in  showing  how  much  the  chemical  industries  of  Great 
Britain  have  suffered  through  the  restrictions  of  inland  revenue  regu- 
lations and  the  consequent  great  cost  of  alcohol,  while  German  chem- 
ical industries  have  greatly  profited  at  their  expense,  and,  as  is  well 
known,  German  agricultural  interests  have  been  greatly  stimulated. 

Colonel  Saddler,  M.  P.,  in  a  communication  to  a  newspaper,  of 
which  I  have  seen  only  an  editorial  comment,  states  that  there  are  a 
hundred  manufactured  products  in  the  preparation  of  which  alcohol 
is  necessary;  that  many  of  the  processes  of  production  were  discov- 
ered here  and  originally  used  in  this  country  with  many  benefits  to  the 
work  people;  but  that  when  Germany  came  into  the  field,  the  use  of 
alcohol  manufactures  being  encouraged  there,  British  manufacturers 
could  not  compete  with  the  German,  and  numbers  of  English  factories 
abandoned  the  business,  while  others  are  struggling  for  existence. 
When  the  excise  duties  were  established  alcohol  was  regarded  only  as 
a  product  for  drinking  purposes  and  not  as  a  raw  material  for  manu- 
factures. According  to  Colonel  Saddler,  while  alcohol  could  be  pro- 
duced here  at  from  8d.  to  9d.  (16  to  18  cents)  per  gallon,  the  price  is 
raised  to  12s.  6d.  ($3.04)  per  gallon  under  existing  conditions.  As  an 
example,  dimethyl  aniline  is  given,  which  Germany  can  produce  for 
3}d.  (7i  cents)  per  pound,  while  it  costs  2s.  4d.  (57  cents)  pei*  pound 
in  this  country. 

In  Germany  many  tons  of  potatoes  are  grown  annually  for  the  pro- 
duction of  alcohol,  and  there  are  as  many  as  3,000  spirit  engines  at 
work  in  that  country,  while  alcohol  lamps  to  the  number  of  50,000  have 
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been  sold  by  a  Berlin  firm  in  a  single  season.  In  Fra)ice  last  3^ear 
some  3,000,000  tons  of  beets  were  used  for  making  alcohol,  and  one 
of  the  advantages  claimed  is  that  spoiled  crops  are  quite  as  useful  for 
producing  alcohol  as  good  ones.  Cattle  on  German  farms  are  said  to 
eat  with  great  avidity  potatoes  from  which  alcohol  has  been  made. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  if  I  state  that  in  May  last 
Mr.  Tyrer,  now  of  the  committee,  delivered  a  lecture  before  the 
Society  of  Arts  on  the  need  of  duty-free  spirits  for  industrial  pur- 
poses. I  have  seen  only  an  editorial  comment  on  the  lecture,  but  I 
find  that  he  told  of  the  competitions,  exhibitions,  and  other  functions 
instituted  by  the  governments  of  other  countries  designed  to  promote 
the  employment  of  alcohol  for  the  various  purposes  to  which  it  is 
applicable,  largely  with  the  intention  of  benefiting  the  agricultural 
interests.  His  data  and  statistics  evidently  made  a  great  impression, 
pointing  out,  as  they  did,  the  innumerable  purposes  for  which  alcohol 
can  be,  and  often  should  be,  employed.  In  conjunction  with  the 
incandescent  mantle  it  forms  a  splendid  and  very  clean  illuminant, 
alcohol  lamps  being  made  on  the  Continent  capable  of  giving  as  much 
as  1,000  candlepower,  while  250  candles  is  quite  a  conunon  result  to 
obtain,  and  this  with  very  moderate  cost;  besides  that,  the  lamp  is 
one  which  'Witiates  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  is  employed  to  a  sen- 
sibly less  degree  than  any  other  illuminant  except  incandescent  elec- 
tric lights." 

Alcohol  may  successfully  be  used  to  produce  light  and  to  propel 
vehicles,  and  he  showed  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  important  industries,  the  principal  among  these  being  the  dye 
industry.  Many  dyes  (including  Congo  orange,  benzo-puipurine,  and 
malachite  green)  can  not  be  manufactured  without  its  use,  while  for 
the  preparation  of  many  medicines  and  valuable  chemicals  alcohol  is 
absolutely  indispensible.  Consequently,  Mr.  Tyrer  said  that  owing  to 
the  freedom  in  use  of  alcohol  in  Continental  countries  there  is  a  great 
importation  into  Great  Britain  of  these  articles,  which  would  other- 
wise be  manufactured  here. 

The  prime  sources  of  alcohol  are  grain,  beet  root,  and  potatoes,  and 
with  the  extensive  use  of  alcohol  for  power  and  illumination,  agricul- 
ture in  this  country  "could  not  fail  to  revive."  Apparently  Mr. 
Tyrer  held  that  the  reform  needed  here  is  not  so  much  in  furnishing 
new  legislation  as  in  the  method  of  executing  the  existing  laws,  which, 
he  claimed,  empower  the  inland-revenue  authorities  to  authorize  any 
person  to  receive  alcohol  for  use  in  the  art  or  manufacture  in  which  he 
is  engaged,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  without  payment  of  duty,  and 
this  law  '4n  recent  years  has  been  so  administered  as  to  enable  experi- 
mental laboratories  to  carry  on  research  without  the  pa^^ment  of  the 
duty  which  they  would  at  an  earlier  period  have  been  compelled  to 
pay; "  and  while  it  would  seem  that  this  could  be  made  quite  adequate 
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to  cover  the  case  of  any  manufacturer  whatever,  it  is  mainly  "the 
nervousness  of  the  excise  officials  which  prevents  this  being  done." 

To  show  what  progress  Continental  countries  have,  in  recent  years, 
made  with  alcohol  gas  engines,  I  give  the  substance  of  a  lecture  on 
alcohol  as  a  motive  power  delivered  in  March  last  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Automobile  Club  of  Great  Britain  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Ormandy,  D.  Sc. 
The  lecturer  pointed  out  how  greatly  the  chemical  trades  in  this  country 
were  suffering  from  not  being  able  to  obtain  cheaper  alcohol.  After 
stating  that  the  efforts  to  get  the  laws  relating  to  taxation  on  alcohol 
altered  had  met  with  limited  success,  he  explained  that  his  company 
had  been  naturally  so  interested  in  the  movement  that  it  had  sent 
members  of  its  staff  to  those  countries  where  alcohol  is  largely  used 
to  obtain  full  information  concerning  it.  They  had,  as  a  result  of  this 
investigation,  been  very  forcibly  struck  with  the  fact  that  although 
the  quantity  of  alcohol  used  by  the  chemical  trades  was  very  large,  yet 
by  far  the  largest  demand  for  it  on  the  Continent  was  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  power,  light,  and  heat. 

His  firm  was  inviting  the  cooperation  of  the  societies  and  firms 
interested  in  anyway  in  the  production  or  use  of  technical  alcohol,  and 
he  was,  therefore,  pleased  at  the  opportunity  of  enlisting  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  Automobile  Club.  Owing  to  the  vastness  of  the  subject 
he  directed  his  chief  remarks  to  the  employment  of  alcohol  for  gas 
engines.  He  said  the  relatively  high  price  of  the  unsuitable  methyl- 
ated spirit  sold  in  this  country  was  responsible  for  the  small  amount 
that  had  been  used  as  a  fuel.  Although  more  progress  had  been  made 
with  alcohol  for  the  propulsion  of  motor  vehicles  in  France,  yet  the 
quantity  consumed  as  fuel  by  engines  in  Germany  was  far  larger. 
He  then  referred  to  early  experiments  made  in  1895  by  Professor 
Hartmann  with  a  Grob  motor — with  which  efficiencies  of  13.6  and  12.2 
per  cent  were  obtained  for  petroleum  and  alcohol,  respectively — and 
to  Professor  Slaby's  tests  of  a  new  alcohol  carburetor  on  a  Korting 
motor,  which  showed  a  consumption  of  550  as  against  839  grams  per 
boiler  horsepower  in  the  Grob  motor.  Between  1897  and  1901  many 
makers  had  constructed  motors  which  ran  on  a  consumption  of  390  to 
440  grams  of  alcohol  per  boiler  horsepower. 

The  reason  why  alcohol  was  so  long  neglected  for  internal-combus- 
tion engines,  when  efforts  were  being  made  in  every  direction  to  find 
an  outlet  for  the  overproduction  which  was  taking  place,  was  that  the 
heat  of  combustion  of  alcohol  is  5,500  and  of  petrol  (gasoline)  and 
paraffin  (petroleum)  about  10,250.  At  first  it  would  appear  hopeless 
to  compare  them,  unless  the  price  of  the  one  were  approximately  half 
the  price  of  the  other.  If  the  value  of  a  fuel  were  indeed  measured 
by  its  heat  of  combustion  this  would  be  the  case,  but  it  depends  rather 
on  the  number  of  calories  which  can  be  converted  into  work.  Out  of 
the  ten  alcohol-driven  engines  entered  in  1902  in  the  competition  for 
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the  prize  offered  by  the  German  Agricultural  Society,  no  less  than  three 
gave  efficiencies  of  from  32.7  to  30.9  per  cent  when  working  on  full 
load.  This  astonishing  result  places  the  alcohol  motor  very  high  as  an 
economical  machine  for  the  conversion  of  heat  into  work,  and  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  the  degree  of  compression  used  was  on  the  whole 
very  much  higher  than  that  which  it  is  customary  to  use  for  petrol- 
driven  motors.  In  some  cases  a  compression  up  to  lOi  atmospheres 
was  used,  and  the  greatest  explosion  pressure  attained  was  33  atmos- 
pheres. The  result  attained  appeared  to  show  that  the  higher  efficiency 
of  the  alcohol  motor  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  high  compression 
which  can  be  used. 

How  comes  it,  then,  he  continued,  that  this  compression  can  be  used 
in  the  case  of  alcohol  and  not  in  the  case  of  petrol?  During  compres- 
sion of  a  mixture  of  any  fuel  as  vapor  and  air,  heat  is  given  out,  and 
at  a  certain  point  the  temperature  is  such  that  explosion  takes  place. 
This  point  fixes  the  absolute  limit  of  compression,  for  if  the  pressure 
be  carried  beyond  this  point  we  get  preignition.  Now,  the  tempera- 
ture depends  largely  upon  the  specific  heat  of  the  substance  in  the 
mixture.  In  the  case  of  petrol  this  is  very  low;  in  the  case  of  alcohol 
it  is  very  much  higher.  We  have  also  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  spirit 
used  in  these  experiments  contained  10  per  cent  of  its  volume  of 
water,  and  that  the  influence  of  water  is  to  allow  of  very  much  greater 
compression.  In  the  new  Voigt  motor,  using  coal  gas  and  air  in  the 
presence  of  steam,  it  was  found  necessary  to  produce  compression 
pressures  of  25  atmospheres  before  self-ignition  took  place. 

Marshal  Halstead,  Consul. 

BiBMiNGiiAM,  England,  October  13,  1904- 


ALCOHOL  IN  FRANCE  IN  1903. 

{From  United  States  Commercial  Agent  Oriffin,  Limoges,  France.) 

A  congrCvSs  recently  held  in  Vienna  called  attention  to  the  many  uses 
to  which  alcohol  is  adapted,  especially  for  manufacturing  a  safe  and 
cheap  illuminating  gas  and  for  motors  for  automobiles,  etc. 

The  inventors  of  certain  novel  processes  for  manufacturing  alcohol 
claim  that  illuminating  gas  can  be  genemted  therefrom  at  less  than  one- 
third  the  price  of  ordinary  coal  gas.  Some  intensely  interesting  experi- 
ments are  being  tried  just  now  in  Denmark  for  distilling  alcohol  from 
peat  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  1  cent  per  gallon.  It  is  to  be  manu- 
tured  to  replace  gasoline  and  petrdleum  for  illuminating  purposes  and 
for  motive  power.  France  and  Germany  are  watching  these  experi- 
ments with  great  interest,  knowing  that  if  they  are  as  successful  as  the 
inventor  claims  they  will  make  an  industrial  revolution. 

The  French  indirect-tax  office  has  recently  published  in  the  Bulletin 
de  Statistique  etde  L%islation  the  official  statement  of  the  production 
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and  consumption  of  alcohol  in  France  during  1903.  The  statistics 
quoted  below  are  from  that  publication. 

Alcohol  was  made  by  113,879  registered  persons.  Of  these,  191 
used  farinaceous  substances  to  produce  the  alcohol,  2  used  potatoes, 
289  used  molasses  and  beets,  8,654  used  wines,  7,526  used  cider  and 
perry,  92,783  used  mash  of  different  kinds,  4,363  used  various  sub- 
stances, 153  used  fruits,  and  1  used  glucoses  and  other  sacchariferous 
materials. 

The  45  largest  distilleries  in  France  are  situated  in  the  departments 
of  the  Nord,  Pas-de-Calais,  Aisne,  Somme,  and  Seine-et-Oise.  Each 
of  these  distillers  turns  out  more  than  10,000  hectoliters  (264,170 
gallons)  of  alcohols  annually. 

The  various  soils  of  spirituous  liquors  on  which  taxes  were  paid  in 
1903  were  as  follows: 


Quantities  and  kinds  of  spirituous  liquors  on  which  taxes  were  paid  in  1903, 
Gallons.   I  Kinds. 


Kinds. 


Spirits 

Brandy , 

Kinich,  rum,  etc 

Bitter,  sugared , 

Bitter,  not  sugared t. 

Absinthe 


1.294.856  i'  Similaires  d'absinthe 

22,261,354      Gin 

3. 306. 621      ArUflcial  wines , 

256,060  I   Liqueurs 

389, 572  Brandied  cherries . . . . 
4,294,408  1 1  Cologne  spirits,  etc.. 


Gallons. 


627,774 
1,702,948 
1,066,682 
1,790,151 

218,600 
98,271 


The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  alcohol  produced  and  the 
consumption  per  capita  in  each  of  the  last  four  years,  and  the  average 
annual  amounts  for  the  decades  from  1850  to  1899: 

Prodvjction  and  consumption  of  alcohol  in  France,  1860  to  190S,  , 


Year. 


1850-1859 
1860-1869 
1870-1879 
1880-1889 
1890-1899 


Produc- 
tion. 


Con-   I 

sump-  I 

tion    I 

per    i 

I  capita. 


Year. 


Produc- 
tion. 


Gailont. 
22,856,028 
32,294,792 
40,832,782 
51,367,900 
60,495,040 


Quarts.  QdUojM. 

2.06  1900 70,163,675 

2.54  I  1901 67,404,756 

2.85,  1902 49,848,970 

4.06  1903 64,075,691 

4.59 


Con- 
sump- 
tion 
pe 
capita. 


Qvarts. 
4.92 
3.72 
3.44 
8.74 


Since  1840  therahas  been  a  great  change  in  the  materials  from  which 
alcohols  are  manufactured;  the  quantity  of  pure  brandy  from  grapes 
has  diminished  since  the  vines  in  the  Cognac  and  Armagnac  regions 
were  injured  or  destroyed  by  the  phylloxera,  but  it  has  increased  since 
the  American  vines,  grafted  with  French  brandy  vines,  have  begun 
to  bear.  In  1903,  of  the  total  of  54,075,701  gallons  manufactured, 
14,612,193  gallons  were  made  from  potatoes  and  similar  substances, 
17,725,019  gallons  from  molasses,  24,466,385  gallons  from  beets,  and 
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2,550,562  gallons  from  wines,  ciders,  mash,  lees,  and  fruits.     The 
average  price  per  hectoliter  (26.4:17  gallons)  was  $8,299. 

The  quantity  of  alcohol  made  from  farinaceous  substances  and  beets 
in  1900,  1901,  and  1902  varied,  and  there  was  an  increase  in  1903  over 
the  preceding  year;  that  manufactured  from  wines  and  molasses 
decreased  perceptibly  in  quantity.  This  may  have  resulted  from  the 
small  vintage  and  apple  crop,  and  the  rise  in  the  price  of  denaturalized 
alcohols.  The  average  price  of  alcohols  on  exchange  has  gradually 
risen  from  $5,255  in  the  first  half  of  1902  to  $9.30  in  April,  1903, 
per  hectoliter  (26.417  gallons).  A  large  number  of  distilleries  for 
manufacturing  alcohol  from  beets  have  been  opened  on  account  of  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  alcohol  and  the  fall  m  the  price  paid  for  beets  at  the 
sugar  refineries.  Some  refineries  have  been  turned  into  distilleries  for 
making  alcohol  from  beets. 

If  the  experiments  being  made  to  perfect  alcohol  motors  and  the 
manufacture  of  alcohol  at  a  very  low  price  proves  successful,  this 
industry  may  take  an  impetus  hitheito  unknown. 

Walter  T.  Griffin,  Commercial  Agent. 

Limoges,  France,  Novemher  16^  ]90^, 


TRADE  OF  ECUADOR. 

{From  United  States  ConnU-Qencral  Dietrich^  QuayaquU,  Ecuador.) 
EXPORTS  AND   IMPORTS. 

The  exports  from  Ecuador  in  1903  were  valued  at  $9,313,177,  an 
increase  of  $495,534  over  1902.  The  imports  into  Ecuador  in  1903 
were  valued  at  $5,524,907,  a  decrease  of  $1,498,826  from  the  value  in 
the  preceding  year.  This  decrease  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
bubonic  plague  that  made  its  appearance  on  the  coast  of  Chile  and 
Peru,  and  the  consequent  measures  taken  by  the  superior  board  of 
health  of  this  port,  which  decided  not  to  permit  the  entrance  of  any 
vessels  that  had  recently  called  at  infected  ports. 

The  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1903  was  $1,398,268, 
a  decrease  of  $54,288  from  their  value  in  1902,  which  really  does  not 
amount  to  much  in  comparison  with  the  total  decrease  from  all  coun- 
tries of  $1,496,826.  The  principal  articles  imported  from  the  United 
States  are  lard,  flour,  kerosene,  lumber,  railroad  material,  and  hard- 
ware. 

The  total  imports  in  the  first  half  of  1904  amounted  to  $3,065,299, 
and  the  exports  in  the  same  penod  to  $5,845,590.  The  declared  value 
of  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  same  six  months  was  $710,000 
against  $720,000  for  a  like  period  in  1903.  The  principal  articles 
imported  during  the  six  months  were  flour,  lard,  machinery,  kerosene, 
iron  pipes,  and  shoes. 
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PACKING  AND  8HIPPING  GOODS, 

It  has  been  repeatedly  urged  on  our  merchants  and  manufacturers 
dealing  with  this  country  to  have  goods  packed  simply  and  lightly, 
and  yet  so  as  to  be  well  protected.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
duties  are  collected  on  gross  weight.  Every  package,  besides  marks 
and  address,  must  also  have  the  gross  weight  marked  in  kilograms. 

In  shipping  to  this  country  particular  care  should  be  taken  to  com- 
ply with  its  customs  law  and  to  secure  the  certificate  of  the  Ecua- 
dorian consul. 

FREIGHT   RATES. 

In  order  to  compete  with  European  manufacturers  we  ought  to  have 
cheaper  transportation.  Freight  rates  are  cheaper  from  Europe  than 
from  the  United  States.  The  canceling  of  the  existing  contracts 
between  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  and  the  several  steamship 
lines  will  do  away  with  an  obstructive  monopoly  which  has  existed 
for  many  years,  and  will  surely  result  in  lower  freights  from  the 
United  States  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  thus  enabling  our 
manufacturers  and  merchants  to  compete  on  f avomble  terms  with  those 
of  Europe. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  make  a  complete  change  in 
this  direction,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  by  that  time  nearly  all 
imports  to  this  Republic  will  come  from  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  exports  from  Ecuador  will  go  to  the  United 
States. 

CREDITS. 

Ecuadorian  merchants  obtain  very  long  credits  in  England,  Ger- 
many, and  France,  some  houses  allowing  them  one  year.  In  the  United 
States  a  credit  of  ninety  days  is  all  that  can  be  obtained.  This  is  one 
reason  why  the  imports  from  Europe  are  always  much  larger  than 
those  from  the  United  States.  American  manufacturers  or  jobbers 
should  put  forth  a  stronger  effort,  and  try  to  interest  and  please  the 
merchants  of  Ecuador,  as  is  done  by  their  European  competitors. 
The  establishing  of  a  bank  in  Guayaquil  with  American  capital  would 
tend  to  increase  greatly  the  commercial  relatictns  between  Ecuador 
and  the  United  States,  and  the  stockholders  would  reap  considerable 
benefits. 

PASSPORTS. 

Passports  are  not  required  to  enter,  sojourn  in,  or  to  leave  this 
Republic;  but  it  is  advisable  to  be  provided  with  them,  as  it  might  save 
Americans  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  time  of  public  disturbance,  or  at 
other  times  when  they  wished  to  establish  their  identity. 
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RAILWAY. 


The  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway  Company  has  completed  its  road 
as  far  as  Colta,  about  halfway  between  Guayaquil  and  Quito.  From 
Colta  there  is  a  regular  coach  line  to  the  capital,  making  the  trip  from 
this  port  in  about  three  days. 


VESSELS  ENTERED. 

During  the  year  1903,  163  steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of  221,452,  and 
23  sailing  vessels  entered  at  Guayaquil.  None  of  them  were  from  the 
United  States  except  the  yacht  Lady  Nan^  of  30  tons. 

QUARANTINE. 

Steamers  coming  from  ports  where  quamntinable  diseases  exist  are 
received  here  in  quarantine.  The  board  of  health  has  a  Clayton 
apparatus  in  operation,  which  fumigates  all  vessels  and  cargo  by 
sulpho  dioxide  under  pressure. 

Herman  R.  Dietrich,  CotisiiI- General. 

Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  October  25^  190 I^. 


ENGLISH  IRON  TRADE. 

(/VoTO  Vniitd  States  OonmU  Metca^,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England.) 

There  is  a  most  remarkable  contrast  between  the  condition  of  the 
pig-iron  trade  now  and  its  condition  a  year  ago.  In  November  last 
year  there  was  a  very  heavy  shipment  of  pig  iron  from  the  Tees,  and 
the  stocks  in  the  warmnt  stores  were  falling.  Yet  the  market  was 
described  as  showing  a  "  dead-idle  business,"  and  the  prices  of  Cleve- 
land iron  tended  downward.  In  every  particular  these  conditions  are 
now  reversed.  The  shipments  from  the  Tees  are  much  smaller  than 
they  were;  the  stocks  in  the  warrant  stores  have  increased  and  are 
increasing;  but  the  price  has  in  the  last  few  weeks  risen  until  it  is 
above  that  of  a  year  ago,  and  instead  of  an  idle  business,  the  latest 
report  shows  a  strong  market  with  a  full  business. 

So  complete  a  change  in  twelve  months  is  difficult  to  explain.  It  is 
true  that  the  position  of  the  American  iron  trade  has  greatly  altered 
in  that  time,  and  the  belief  is  becoming  general  that  the  dullness  in 
trade  has  reached  its  limit;  but  these  things  can  only  partly  account 
for  the  change.  A  speculative  element  is  to  be  found  in  the  iron 
markets,  and  the  large  purchases  of  warrant  iron  may  be  another 
explanation,  for  now  the  warrants  are  almost  confined  to  Cleveland 
qualities,  so  that  the  speculation  is  more  in  those  qualities.  There 
may  also  be  other  factors  in  the  change. 

Horace  W.  Metcalf,  Consul, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England,  Octobei'  31^  1901^. 
D  c  B  NO.  2146 — 2 
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MINERAL  PRODUCTION  OF  THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 

{Prom  United  Slates  OontiU-OenercU  Evans,  London,  England.) 

From  the  annual  report  issued  by  the  British  Home  Office  I  have 
extracted  certain  statistics  of  the  mineral  production  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  following  table  summarizing  the  production  in  1902 
and  1903: 

Quantities  and  value  of  the  mineral  produds  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1902  and  1903, 

Value  at  the  mines  aud 
quarries. 
Minerals. 


Alum  shale 

Arsenic 

Arsenical  pyrites 

Barytes 

Bauxite 

Bog  ore 

Chalk 

Chert  and  flint 
Clay  and  shale 

Coal 

Copper  ore 
Copper  precipitate 
Fluorspar, 
Gold  ore  . . 
Gravel  and  sand 
Gypsum 
Igneous  rocks 

Iron  ore 

Iron  pyrites 
Lead  ore . . 
Limestone 
Manganese  ore 

Mica 

Natural  gas 
Ocher,  umber,  etc 
Oil  shale 
Petroleum 
Phosphate  of  lime 

Salt 

Sandstone 
Silver  ore 

Slate 

Sulphate  of  stroncia 

Tin  ore  

Uranium  ore 
Wolfram 
Zinc  ore 


Total 


509,042,020 


a  Cubic  feet. 


Quantities  and  value  of  the  metals  obtainable  by  smelting  from  the  ores  in  the  preceding 

table. 


Metals. 

Quantity. 

Value  at  the  average  mar- 
ket price. 

1902. 

1903. 

1902. 

1903. 

Conner 

tons  . 

482 

4,181 

4,899,814 

17,704 

146,606 

550 

4,892 

9,129 

586 

5,495 

4,500,972 

19,958 

174,891 

Dollars. 

136,605 

72,850 

71,224,685 

994,375 

73,685 

397,500 

2,611,460 

875,625 

Dollars. 
168,950 
96,540 

Gold!..:....:. 

......ounces.. 

Iron 

Lead 

Silver 

Sodium 

tons.. 

do.... 

ounces.. 

tons.. 

do.... 

do.... 

70,984,205 

1.174,196 

90,180 

Tin 

Zinc 

4,282 
9,281 

2,720,610 
1,002,860 

Total.... 

76,436,785 

76,237,080 
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The  total  value  of  the  minerals  produced  in  1903  was  $509,042,020 
a  decrease  of  $26,482,400  from  their  value  in  1902. 

COAL. 

• 
The  decrease  noted  is  accounted  for  by  the  price  of  coal,  which  fell 
from  $2.54  to  $1.90  per  ton.     The  total  output  of  eoal  was  the  highest 
yet  recorded,   nameh^   230,334,469   tons,   but   the  value  was  only 
$441,137,735,  against  $467,607,035  in  1902. 

The  quantity  of  coal  exported,  exclusive  of  coke  and  patent  fuel, 
and  of  coal  shipped  for  the  use  of  steamers  engaged  in  foreign  trade, 
was  44,950,057  tons,  an  increase  of  nearly  2,000,000  tons  over  the 
exports  of  1902.  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  each  received  over 
6,000,000  tons,  Sweden  over  3,000,000  tons,  and  Russia,  Spain,  Den- 
mark, and  Egypt  each  over  2,000,000  tons.  Including  the  2,055,444 
tons  exported  in  the  form  of  coke  and  patent  fuel,  and  the  16,799,848 
tons  shipped  for  the  use  of  British  and  foreign  steamers  engaged  in 
foreign  trade,  the  total  quantity  of  coal  which  left  the  country  was 
63,805,349  tons. 

The  amount  of  coal  remaining  for  home  consumption  was  ]  66,529,120 
tons,  or  3,930  tons  per  head  of  the  population.  Of  this,  18,302,240 
tons  were  used  in  the  blast  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron, 
against  17,649,137  tons  in  1902. 

IRON. 

The  output  of  iron  ore,  13,715,645  tons,  shows  an  increase  of  289,641 
tons,  but  the  value,  $16,149,685,  is  less  by  $290,820  than  in  1902. 
The  ore  yielded  4,500,972  tons  of  iron  or  about  half  of  the  total 
quantity  of  pig  iron  made  in  the  country.  The  imports  of  iron  ore 
during  the  year  were  6,314,162  tons,  78  per  cent  of  which  came  from 
Spain. 

MISCELLANEOUS  MINERALS. 

Alum  shale. — Alum  shale  is  obtained  in  small  quantities  in  York- 
shire from  a  bed  lying  between  two  seams  of  the  Stanley  main  bed  of 
coal  in  the  Upper  Carboniferous  rocks. 

Arsenical  pyrites, — This  is  obtained  from  mines  in  Cornwall  and 
Devon. 

Barytes  {mainly  s^dpJiate  of  barium). — There  are  three  principal 
barytes  districts — Northumberland,  Shropshire,  and  Ireland.  North- 
umberland supplies  the  valuable  mineral  witherite,  or  carbonate  of 
barium;  the  produce  of  Shropshire  and  Ireland  is  mainly  heavy  spar 
or  sulphate  of  barium.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  veins  of  Silurian  rocks 
and  in  Carboniferous  limestone. 

Bauxite. — Bauxite,  sometimes  called  alum  clay,  occurs  in  the  form 
of  seams  lying  between  sheets  of  Tertiary  basalt  in  County  Antrim, 
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Ireland.  The  production  of  alumina  from  bauxite  and  the  extraction 
of  the  metal  in  the  electric  furnace  form  a  new  branch  of  industry 
which  was  started  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  British  Aluminium 
Company  (Limited).  The  alumina  is  prepared  at  works  near  Lame, 
County  Antrim,  and  then  dispatched  to  Foyers,  in  Inverness,  where 
abundant  water  power  enables  electricity  to  be  generated  cheaply. 

Coppefi'  ore, — Copper  mining  is  an  industry  which  is  rapidly  decreas- 
ing in  importance  in  Great  Britain.  In  1863  the  production  of  copper 
ore  and  copper  precipitate  was  more  than  210,000  tons,  valued  at  over 
$5,000,000,  whereas  in  1903  the  production  was  only  6,867  tons,  valued 
at  $111,880. 

Gold  ore. — The  output  of  gold  from  Merionethshire  rose  from  4,181 
ounces  in  1902  to  5,495  ounces  in  1903.  These  5,495  ounces  of  bar 
gold  were  estimated  to  contain  4,952  ounces  of  fine  gold. 

Gi'Qvel  and  sand. — The  figures  for  gravel  and  sand  must  not  be 
taken  as  representing  the  total  output  of  these  minerals,  as  they  are 
so  frequently  dug  from  shallow  pits  less  than  20  feet  deep,  which  are 
not  under  the  quarries  act,  and  are  not,  therefore,  compelled  to  fur- 
nish returns. 

Gypsum. — The  principal  deposits  worked  are  those  of  Cumberland, 
Nottinghamshire,  and  StaflFordshire,  where  the  mineral  occurs  in  irreg- 
ular seams  and  in  spheroidal  and  lenticular  masses  in  the  Kenper 
division  of  the  Trias. 

Igneous  rocks. — Under  this  head  are  grouped  various  kinds  of  igne- 
ous rocks,  such  as  granite,  syenite,  diorite,  basalt,  etc.,  principally 
used  for  making  road  metal  and  paving  stones. 

Iro)i  ore. — The  principal  iron-producing  districts  in  the  United 
'Kingdom  at  the  present  time  are  Cleveland  or  North  Yorkshire,  yield- 
ing over  5,500,000  tons  annually;  Lincolnshire,  Northamptonshire, 
and  Leicestershire  together  yielding  nearly  4,500,000  tons,  and  Cum- 
berland and  North  Lancashire,  whose  output  is  nearly  1,500,000  tons. 
The  Cleveland  ore  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  bed  about  10  feet  thick  in 
the  Middle  Lias,  and  is  worked  by  true  underground  mining.  It 
contains  on  an  average  about  30  per  cent  of  metal.  The  bed  of  brown 
iron  ore  in  Lincolnshire,  Northamptonshire,  and  Leicestershire  forms 
part  of  the  Inferior  Oolite,  and  the  workings  are  mainly  open.  The 
percentage  of  iron  on  an  avemge  is  about  33.  In  Cumberland  and 
Lancashire  the  ore  is  a  red  hematite,  which  occurs  in  the  form  of 
huge  irregular  masses  in  the  Carboniferous  limestone.  This  is  the 
richest  ore  of  the  country,  yielding  more  than  50  per  cent  of  metal. 

Iron  pyrites. — Great  Britain  is  dependent  mainly  upon  Spain  for  its 
supplies  of  sulphur-bearing  minerals.  Nodules  of  more  or  less  pure 
iron  pyrites  are  picked  out  at  some  coal  mines,  and  the  mineral  is  also 
worked  on  a  small  scale  in  Ireland. 

Lead  ore. — Lead  ore  was  obtained  in  1903  from  seventeen  counties 
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in  the  United  Kingdom  and  from  the  Isle  of  Man.     The  ore  is  almost 
all  galena,  much  of  which  contains  enough  silver  to  enhance  its  value. 

Limestone. — Limestone  is  very  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  minei*als  quarried 
in  the  country. 

Tin  ore. — Practically  all  the  tin  ore  is  obtained  from  Cornwall.  It 
occurs  in  both  granite  and  the  overlying  slate.  No  alluvial  deposits 
are  worked  at  the  present  day.  Wolfmm  frequently  accompanies  the 
tin  ore. 

Zinc  m*e, — The  zinc  ore  is  almost  entirely  blende,  and  is  obtained 
from  veins  in  the  Paleozoic  rocks,  principally  in  Cumberland,  Wales, 
and  the  Isle  of  Man. 

H.  Clay  Evans,  Consul- Geyieral. 

London,  England,  Novernber  i,  1901^, 


WOOD  TRADE  OF  HAVRE. 

{From  United  States  C&muI  Thackara,  Havre,  France.) 

There  was  but  little  change  in  the  wood  trade  of  Havre  during  1903. 
The  imports  of  wood  for  building  purposes  were  less  than  in  1902, 
being  67,271  tons,  against  78,774  tons,  while.the  receipts  of  hard  wood 
for  cabinetmaking  and  dyewoods  showed  a  slight  increase.  The  prices 
generally  were  low.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  there 
has  been  a  slight  improvement;  the  prices,  although  low,  have  a 
tendency  to  become  more  firm. 

In  annual  and  special  reports  from  this  consulate  the  attention  of 
our  wood  exporters  has  been  drawn  to  the  importance  of  Havre  as  a 
market  for  American  wood.  During  1903  all  of  the  2,603  tons  of 
undressed  and  sawed  oak  and  the  7,391  tons  of  oak  staves  received 
at  Havre  were  of  American  origin;  1,671  tons  of  the  2,030  tons  of 
walnut  and  19,457  tons  of  the  55,247  tons  of  other  woods  for  building 
purposes  also  came  from  the  United  States.  Still,  more  American 
wood  would  be  used,  not  only  in  Havre  but  in  other  markets  of 
France,  if  our  merchants  would  be  more  careful  (1)  to  send  wood  of 
good  quality;  (2)  to  have  it  sawed  accurately  to  the  dimensions  speci- 
fied; (8)  to  properly  classify  their  shipments;  (4)  to  send  the  qualities, 
sizes,  and  quantities  ordered;  (5)  to  deliver  promptly.  Accurate  saw- 
ing to  dimensions  specified  is  very  important,  for  no  matter  what  may 
be  the  quality  of  the  wood,  if  it  is  sawed  neither  to  English  measures 
nor  according  to  the  metric  system,  there  is  not  only  a  loss  to  the 
French  buyer,  but  he  has  trouble  in  supplying  the  wants  of  his 
customers. 

More  liberal  terms  of  payment  would  also  tend  to  increase  the  wood 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  France.     Instead  of  drawing  at 
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sight  against  documents  for  the  full  amount  of  the  invoice  as  soon  as 
the  wood  is  shipped,  as  is  the  present  custom  of  some  of  our  exporters, 
let  the  drafts  be  made  out  for  80  per  cent  of  the  value,  the  balance  to 
be  paid  after  the  wood  has  been  received  and  inspected. 

Quantities  of  wood  imported  into  Havre  in  1900 ^  1901  ^  190Sy  and  190S. 


Kind. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

HARD  WOOI>8. 

Mahoeany 

Ton», 

10,882 

2,108 

614 

294 

991 

845 

306 

914 

1,651 

42 

1,426 

6,375 

Tims. 

11,319 

667 

699 

46 

1,024 

519 

627 

301 

848 

18 

1,960 

7,588 

T<m9. 

7,628 
782 

1,018 
202 
735 
538 
478 
255 

2,533 
14 

2,529 

6,772 

Tom. 
8,079 

Pi^lllflftnrtAr                 -              

2,252 

Mexican  and  other  cedar 

715 

Espenille 

267 

Li^num-vitse 

666 

Cedar  for  pencils 

1,304 

Maple 

287 

Walnut 

848 

Box.... 

1,539 

Rosewood 

38 

Ebony 

2.314 

VarloQS 

6,495 

Total 

24,848 

25,616 

23,484 

24,799 

BUILDING  WOOD8. 

Oak,  undressed,  squared  or  sawed  in  various  dimensions 

Oak  staves 

6,743 

6.953 

49 

66,081 

2,681 

10,154 

592 

73,897 

2.988 

5,879 

396 

69,511 

2,603 
7,891 

Walnut,  undressed,  sawed  or  squared 

2.080 

Other  woods,  undressed,  saweif  or  squared 

56,247 

Total 

79,776 

87,324 

78,774 

67,271 

DYEWOOD8  AND  TANNING  WOODS. 

Logwood „ 

60,465 

7,060 

840 

23,075 

43,935 

5,420 

925 

11,050 

45.885 

11.320 

985 

19,400 

52,787 

Fustic 

11,784 
1,658 

Redwood 

Quebracho  

16,702 

Total 

91,440 

61,330 

77,590 

82,931 

Havre,  France,  Novemher  10^  IQOJf,. 


A.  M.  Thackara,  Conmil. 


NOTES. 

Outlook  for  American  Meat  Products  in  France. — In  spite  of  the 
adverse  le^slation,  which  has  already  seriously  affected  the  volume  of 
the  American  meat  trade  with  France,  there  seems  to  be  a  possibility 
that  an  opening  may  be  found  for  this  class  of  merchandise  next  spring 
and  summer.  Of  late  there  has  been  a  practically  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  domestic  pork  products,  which  have  been  offered  at  such  ruin- 
ously low  prices  as  to  greatly  discourage  farmers,  who  are  obliged 
to  pay  excessive  prices  for  grain  and  other  forms  of  food.  The 
result  has  been  a  considerable  killing  off  of  domestic  live  stock, 
which  has,  probably,  by  no  means  been  replaced.  If  this  conjecture 
proves  to  be  correct,  American  pork  will  have  to  be  imported. — 
Robert  P,  Skinner^  Cmimd-  General^ Marseille^  France^  XoveinherB^  190^. 
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Population  of  France. — According  to  official  figures  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  Official  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  1903 
was  73,106;  in  1902,  83,944,  or  157,050  in  two  years,  which,  added  to 
the  population  as  detennined  in  1901,  38,901,945,  makes  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  France  in  1903,  39,118,995.  There  were  826,712 
births  in  1903,  against  845,378  in  1902,  a  decrease  of  18,666,  and  a 
decrease  of  24,332  as  compared  with  the  average  birth  rate  of  the  last 
ten  years.  The  number  of  deaths  in  1903  was  753,606,  a  decrease  of 
7,828  as  compared  with  1902,  and  a  decrease  of  54,788  in  comparison 
with  the  average  for  the  past  ten  years. 

The  number  of  marriages  recorded  in  1903  was  295,996,  an  increase 
of  1,210  as  compared  with  1902,  and  of  4,119  in  comparison  with  the 
last  decennial  average.  The  number  of  divorces  is  steadily  increas- 
ing, being  8,919,  or  488  more  than  in  1902,  and  1,758  more  than  the 
average  for  the  past  ten  years. 

The  increase  in  the  population  is  not  due  to  a  larger  birth  mte,  for 
the  number  of  births  in  1903  was  the  smallest  in  the  last  ten  years, 
but  to  a  decrease  in  the  annual  number  of  deaths,  the  deaths  in  1903 
being  less  than  in  any  year  since  1893,  with  the  exception  of  1897. 
While  in  France  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  1901-2  was  21  per 
10,000  inhabitants,  the  ratio  in  Germany  was  153,  in  Holland  the 
same,  in  Norway  150,  Austria  125,  Hungary  121,  and  Great  Britain 
119. — A.  M,  TJmckara^  France^  Camul^  Havre^  Xoveniher  10^  1901^. 


Cotton  in  Haiti. — ^The  high  prices  obtained  for  cotton  last  year 
offered  great  inducement  to  planters  here  to  cultivate  this  product  on  a 
more  extensive  scale,  and  they  were  rapidly  increasing  their  planting. 
No  doubt  cotton  would  have  become  a  great  factor  in  the  exports,  and 
would  have  greatly  added  to  the  revenue  of  this  country  but  for  the 
great  disturbance  in  Haitian  finances,  which  caused  a  rapid  increase  of 
all  expenses  and  thus  compelled  the  planters  to  reduce  their  planting. 
While  there  has  been  considemble  increase  over  former  crops,  the 
improvement  will  not  be  as  great  as  was  expected. 

This  country  is  very  suitable  for  the  growing  of  cotton,  and  a  large 
quantity  could,  no  doubt,  be  produced  at  a  larger  profit  than  in  the 
United  States.  Haitian  cotton  once  planted  continues  to  produce  for 
twenty  years  without  replanting,  and  requires  but  little  care  or  culti- 
vation. The  only  expense  is  the  gathering,  ginning,  and  baling. 
The  staple  is  of  good  quality.  Sea-island  cotton  has  to  some  extent 
been  introduced  with  success  and  the  planting  is  increasing,  as  it  has 
proved  to  be  very  profitable.  This  cotton,  once  planted,  will  produce 
four  crops  before  ^the  plant  dies  out. — John  B.  Terres^  Cansul^  Port 
au  Pnnct\  Haiti ^  Octoher  30^  190^. 
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Pilot  Charges  in  France.— The  tribunal  of  commerce  of  Havre,  in 
August  last,  rendered  a  judgment  regarding  pilot  charges  which, 
inasmuch  as  it  established  a  precedent,  will  be  important  in  settling 
disputes  concerning  French  pilotage.  The  Red  Star  Line  was  obliged 
by  a  Cherbourg  court  to  pay  the  pilot  charges  for  one  of  its  steamers 
which  debarked  a  number  of  passengers  at  sea  off  that  port  when,  on 
account  of  bad  weather,  it  could  not  take  on  a  pilot.  The  court  gave 
as  its  reasons  for  rendering  the  judgment  that  a  fiscal  law  existed  in 
France  obliging  vessels  to  load  and  discharge  in  roadsteads.  The  cour 
de  cassation  (the  French  supreme  court),  to  which  the  case  was  appealed, 
decided  that  fiscal  laws  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  pilotage, 
and  that  the  treasury,  not  having  suffered,  had  no  right  to  concern 
itself.  The  judgment  of  the  Cherbourg  court  was  accordingly  reversed 
and  the  case  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  commerce  at  Havre,  which 
decided  that  pilots  should  be  in  readiness  to  board  ships  at  sea,  and 
not  at  the  entrance  to  the  port.  This  judgment  implies,  both  in  spirit 
and  letter,  that  pilotage  fees  are  a  remuneration  for  services  rendered 
and  not  a  sea  tax. — A.  M.  Thackara^  Consul^  llavi^e^  France^  Novein- 
ler  3,  190J^. 

Valuable  Woods  in  Haiti. — There  seems  to  be  considerable  activ- 
ity in  cutting  and  working  the  valuable  woods  of  this  country.  The 
Government  has  granted  two  concessions  giving  permission  to  cut 
certain  valuable  woods  on  its  lands  in  different  sections  for  a  distance 
of  over  9  miles  from  the  seashore  inland.  These  two  concessions  were 
granted  to  Haitians,  with  the  privilege  of  subletting  them  or  of  form- 
ing a  foreign  company  with  the  necessary  capital  to  undertake  the 
enterprise.  In  attempting  to  form  such  a  company  they  have  met 
with  considerable  encouragement  from  American  capitalists.  This 
industry,  properly  aided  and  encouraged  by  the  Government,  would 
add  much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  as  its  valuable  woods  are 
almost  inexhaustible.  One  branch  of  this  enterprise  will  be  the  cut- 
ting of  Bayahond  wood  for  railroad  cross-ties;  for  this  use  its  durabil- 
ity is  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other  wood  thus  far  used  for  the 
purpose. — John  B,  Terres^  Coiisul^  Port  au  Prince^  Haiti ^  October  30^ 
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